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About the book... 


This volume is one of the first 
attempts to formulate with precision 
the principles, facts, and practices in- 
volved in the analysis of fantasy. 


Using the Murray TAT test as a 
basis, Dr. Henry covers three significant 
areas of interpretation. First, he dis- 
cusses the general principles of inter- 
pretative psychodynamics. Second, he 
deals with the understanding of the 
ways in which variation is present in 
the basic data — the stories. Finally, 
he explores the characteristics of the 
stimuli — the pictures. Fully interpreted 
cases illustrate theory. 


The primary concern of the book is 
with non-clinical formulations of per- 
sonality. Its emphasis is upon normal 
personality and the importance of social 
factors and social setting in the study 
of personality dynamics, A special fea- 
ture of the work is its bibliography — 


the most comprehensive ever assembled 
in this field. 
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<a Jean Walker Macfarlane 


and 


W. Lloyd Warner 


T dedicating this volume to Professor Jean Walker Macfarlane of 
the University of California and to Professor W. Lloyd Warner of 
the University of Chicago, I wish to express my gratitude for their 
attempts to impart to me some segment of their knowledge. Professor 
Macfarlane has introduced me to the complexities of the individual 


personality and Professor Warner to the compelling continuities of 


group life. I trust that they will find it appropriate that I have at- 
tempted to utilize both of these facets of behavior in the study of fan- 


tasy, although neither can be held responsible for the way in which I 


have done so. 


Preface 


. told to pictures represent a symptomatic by-product of the 
interaction of individual personality and the stimulation repre- 
sented by the pictures. Any effort to interpret responses must thus 
have a firm base in the psychodynamic principles of personality. It 
must similarly be closely attuned to the realities of the stimulating cir- 
cumstances, In this volume I have attempted an approximation to 
three significant areas relevant to this interpretive task. The first of 
these areas lies in the general principles of interpretive psychody- 
namics. These I have stated in a form which, while clearly incom- 
plete, is, I hope, appropriate to the analysis of data of this sort. The 
second area deals with the understanding of the ways in which varia- 
tion is present within the basic data themselves, the stories proper. 
Here I have presented a number of variables of the content and the 
form of Thematic Apperception Technique (TAT) stories and sug- 
gested some tentative principles for relating these to attributes of per- 
sons. The third area lies in the characteristics of the stimuli, the pic- 
tures proper. Here I have attempted an analysis of some variables of 
the pictures which present to the subject differential external circum- 
stances and suggested some ways in which differential selection and 
vii 
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differential response to these stimuli m 
pretive task. 


Throughout this volume, two special interests will be noted. F irst, 
I have at all times attempted to keep interpretation close to data, feel- 
ing that progress in research in this field will benefit most by the close 
association of evidence and inference. To this end, I have deliberately 
restrained myself in the face of the temptation to make secondary 
interpretations based upon first-order interpretations. Rather, I have 
constantly attempted to criticize all interpretations on the basis of story 
data. Where more meaningful interpretations appear to be those de- 
rived from prior interpretation, I have indicated the nature of the 
inference and noted its unstable base in evidence, Unfortunately, it 
cannot be concluded from this intention that the inte 
thereby derived are more nearly true of the person whose 


analyzed. My intent to keep interpretations 
be taken as an assumption of v; 


ay bear significance for the inter- 


rpretations 
fantasy is 
close to data should not 


alidity. Second, the central concern of 
the volume is with nonclinical formulations of personality. This re- 


flects my own strong interest in research in normal personality and my 
feeling that we are sadly in need of theoretical formulations based 
solidly upon the normal. This is not to Suggest that the systematic 
study of the nonnormal personality is not a vital research area, but 
rather to highlight our need for concepts and techniques which will 
permit us to understand and predict the communalities and the idio- 
syncrasies of everyday life. To this end, I have also focussed some- 
what more than is usual upon the relevance of the communalities of 
group life and upon the necessity for understanding social events in 
their relation to personality. To no small extent, the features of per- 
sonality which find support in external circumstances constitute major 
segments of ego strength and normal personality functioning, 

It is the impelling hope of worke projective instru- 
ments in the study of person mulate their Prac- 
tices and principles in ways sufficiently cle 
investigation and a transmittal of thes 
and students. It is that hope which motivates this yol 
envision it as a manua 


Precise guide to th 
to the principles 


> e novice 
Ypretation. 


Rather I see it as 


n worth 
lacks a systematic 
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treatment of issues of validity, will assist in providing a conceptual 
basis upon which studies of the validity of ‘interpretations may be 
founded. 

The Bibliography, Appendix B, contains references in all of the 
major categories of reported studies. These are indicated in text by 
superior letters and numerals; for example, VID20 refers to category 
VI, section D, reference 20, of the Bibliography. 


Wru1aM E. Henry 
Chicago, Illinois 
April, 1956 
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Part 1 


THE PROCESS 
OF INTERPRETATION 


CHAPTER 1 


The task of interpretation: 
ats social and 


psychological nature 


Te analysis of fantasy is a problem in the interpretation of sym- 
bolic statements. When in story form, these statements are or- 
ganized by the intellect but take their meaning from the emotions. 
The interpretive significance of themas perceived and stories told to 
pictures is thus to be derived from the understanding of the ways in 
which emotional preoccupations are symbolized in words and plots, 
from the ways in which emotions bow to propriety in overt expression, 
and from the ways in which each individual lessens his own burden by 
expressing his feelings, though disguising them for himself and for 
others. 

The technique of thematic apperception takes much of its particu- 
lar relevance to the study of personality from this dual aspect of fan- 
tasy expression. On the one hand, fantasy in storytelling derives from 
the less conscious and less structured aspects of the individual’s per- 
sonality. To these areas of personality the rules of logic and propriety 
do not apply. On the other hand, the task set for the storyteller is one 
that requires him to organize his fantasy into a recognizable story form 
and to verbalize this story for the inspection of others. To this latter 


requirement the rules of logic and propriety do apply, at least those 
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particular rules of logic and 
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propriety that the subject has found ap- 
plicable to his own life. Thus interpretation of thematic apperception 


must take place within these overlapping frameworks: the more nearly 
private and less conscious motives and generalizations derived from 


ially determined, more nearly 
rational frameworks of convention. 


This seeming distinction between the personal and the social is of 
course artificial. It is made here primarily to emphasize the fact that 
the basic data of the TAT, i.e., the stories, are a derivative, They are 
a derivative of the personal phrased in terms of the social. While this 


orms, the rules of logic 
individual’s fantasy, are 
Only if this is true 
es they are partially de- 
ng of the individual pro- 
case. Child training in 
ociety may be seen conceptually in terms of 
ety. Yet in terms of the in- 


f the Society are in no sense 
f the very personal day-to-day interaction with 

i > the indivi 
>, of course, wh 
ations have two special characteristics relevant 
They teach skills an 


havior proper to th i 
Toup, and the 
tudes that the adult thi po 4 


mpulse. 
» the mother’s 


. P Personal evi Pe 
vested with emotional meaning specific to the ind; ent, in 


ences it. It is, of course, relevant that the experience is one encoun 
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tered by many others, but this communality does not alter the 
essentially personal nature of the experience, nor does it make the 
affect associated with it less vital. Thus each person, regardless of the 
nature of his life experience or of his personal adjustment to it, invests 
meaning and affect in the ordinary symbols of communication in his 
society and in the relationships presumed to exist between those 
symbols. 

During the processes of adapting to the demands of one’s society, 
one learns both skills and feelings. And, in a sense, one learns them 
in that order, skills first and feelings second. Or, perhaps more 
exactly phrased, one learns skills directly and feelings indirectly. The 
training agents—parents, school teachers, other adults and children— 
generally teach the skills consciously and intentionally: how to eat 
and when, where to eliminate, how to dress, how to greet a relative or 
a stranger, when to play with the neighbor's children, how to behave 
on a date, ete. These things are taught directly and are learned 
directly, consciously. But along with each of these experiences, and 
in a sense as a generalization drawn from many such experiences, 
feelings are also learned. These feelings which attach to the many 
varied life experiences are seldom taught directly. More usually they 
are only implications or conclusions derived by the individual himself. 
As such, they remain only partially conscious and most frequently are 
not stated explicitly. Certain of these feelings are deeply threatening 
and tend to be repressed or grossly transformed, thus becoming less 
clear and making their recognition by the individual himself less 
likely. Many are not in themselves threatening to the individual, 
even though remaining implicit. But regardless of whether these 
underlying feelings are routine and rather close to awareness, they 
act as guiding principles and give direction to the individual in situa- 
tions of choice. Some operate well within the critical gaze of ration- 
ality. Some are more disturbing and offer severe challenge to ra- 
tional control and the dictates of reality observation. Yet in either 
case, their expression takes place in terms of the situations in which 
they were initially experienced. Much as it is possible to think ra- 
tionally only in terms of the concepts and symbols provided by your 
society, similarly it is possible to express feeling only in terms of the 
ideas, personal relationships, symbols, and symbolic interactions in 
connection with which feelings have been connected in the past. As 
feelings are learned implicitly through skills and techniques taught 
overtly, so these same implicit feelings can be expressed overtly only 
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through the manipulation of the skills and techniques with which they 
are associated. 

From the point of view of the individual learning or behaving in 
terms of the patterns set by his society, the basic directives which give 
consistency to his behavior are essentially emotional in nature. These 
directives may be subsumed under two generalizations: what the in- 
dividual feels and believes the world of people and things outside him 
to be like, and what he feels and believes himself to be like. Thus, 
each of the societal continuities that is relevant to the life of any 
given individual has its substructure in the emotional life of that 
dividual. Presumably, then, each patternin 
receives a major portion of its substance an 
emotional involvement, partly conscious and partly unconscious, which 
individuals have in it. Thus it is that societal expectancies, which for 
the individual are essentially personal and emotional in nature, are 
an integral part of the personality of the individual. The basic story 
plots of that society and the assumptions of feeling and action at- 
tached to them are utilized by the individual to symbolize and express 
meaning and intent. In many instances, the utilization of themes and 
ideas found to have cultural communality should not be seen as an 
evasion on the part of the subject. All individuals express their de- 
sires and needs in the symbols provided by their society, some being 
less imaginative or complex and hence forced to use concepts and 
symbols which are of more general currency. Yet individual signifi- 
cance will still be carried in these common plots and Concepts, VID20 

In the interactive system individual-society, the individu 
as attempting to satisfy his desires within the society of which he is a 
part. To this end he utilizes those social groups, occupations, and 
social institutions whose activities and interests most ne j 
the satisfaction he seeks. In the most extreme case the ir 
tempts to complete his wishes with whatever means his 
vides and at any cost to the society. It is for this re 
individual develops strong interest in certain selective] 
plots, activities, or idea-systems prevalent in his societ 
himself with those that, at the time at least, seem to i 
Similarly he ignores or develops contempt for those that 
unrelated or opposed to his aims. 

On the other hand, the society makes demands and ti 
must be fulfilled. It * demands at least outer co: 


in- 
g of societal expectancies 
d coercive power from the 


al is viewed 


y perceived 
Y, involving 
ntrigue him, 
seem to him 


as needs that 


nformity to its values 


° This temporary reification of the concept of culture jg recognized and y ü 
perhaps be permitted in the interests of grammatical simplicity, a wi 
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and modes of living, and it punishes, by ostracism or social disgrace 
or personal distortion, those individuals who fail to attain a sufficient 
degree of that conformity. The task of the society, in a sense, is to 
perpetuate that society by a continuance of those values and modes 
of living that have been found satisfactory in the past. 

Yet it should not be assumed that the interests of the individual and 
society are necessarily in opposition, as tempting an idea as this is 
to the modern American mind. The individual requires a social frame- 
work and a series of reasonably certain rules and codes by which to 
guide his behavior. And the society requires the active belief and 
participation of individuals within it and the spark of individually 
creative minds. 

Yet the process by which society gains an individual’s conformity 
and the individual gains the satisfaction of his personal needs is a 
process of coercion, sometimes of distortion, of partial conformities 
and partial uniqueness. ™®®:° During this process the society at- 
tempts to mold the individual to the pattern of its values, and the 
individual attempts to achieve a satisfying uniqueness within the 
bounds of social comfort. In the individual this process is one of con- 
tinual learning and adjustment out of which the individual gradually 
develops and organizes his own personality. 

The personality which emerges through the process of adapting to 
experience may be seen as the psychological counterpart and residue 
of the individual's life history of experiences. The personality, com- 
posed of an interrelated series of generalizations, convictions, fears, 
hopes, loves and hates, may be seen as taking on a certain consistency, 
developing along with this consistency boundaries between it and the 
stimulation of outer reality. There are two special features of the 
personality tendency toward consistency which are of crucial signifi- 
cance for TAT interpretation. These features are: first, a resistance to 
repeated change, and second, a tendency to reproduce itself. This first 
tendency is a direct reflection of the development of consistency 
within the personality and the gradual reduction over time of the abil- 
ity of the personality to change. As consistency develops, flexibility 
decreases. With this reduced flexibility, an additional feature ap- 
pears, the tendency to reaffirm the present consistency. This tendency 
is the mechanism of projection and may be defined as the inclination 
to see in all outside reality the values and convictions that are already 
a part of the personality. Thus the individual interprets reality to 
conform with the reality he expects, he sees in the outer world (and in 
himself) only what he wants and is able to see. Further, he responds 
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to that personally defined reality in terms of his own feelings, values, 
and convictions. 

The personality thus operates to screen, select, and interpret stimu- 
lation from outside. But another process would also seem to be in 
operation, a process equally vital to the interpretation of fantasy. Not 
only does the personality select what stimulation will be recognized; 
there is also a demand for a more direct and overt expression of the 
feelings and values which constitute the personality. A screen for 
stimuli is not enough; it is necessary that those feelings and convic- 
tions be acted out in the public world. This projection outward of the 
individual's personality is readily seen in behavior, Behavior, includ- 
ing that behavior which is the response to a TAT picture, is thus to be 
seen as symptomatic of the underlying characteristics of the personal- 
ity. Yet that behavior is at the same time a reaction to the immediate 
social situation, since the individual lives at all times under the effect 
of social stimulation. It is not only the unique aspects of the person- 
ality which are projected into behavior—in slips of the hand and 
tongue, in unique choice and arrangements of objects, in body move- 
ment and stance, in imagination and fantasy. Also projected are those 
aspects of the individual which, because of much common training and 
background, are similar to the personalities of other individuals 

A special feature of the projection into behavior consists of the 
retesting and reaffirming of the convictions and feelings of the person- 
ality and the experimentation with variations on these Feelings and 
convictions. No one is so sure of himself and his goals that E does 
not, to a greater or lesser degree, challenge and test his ambitions and 
assumptions. Both areas of acute confli e ajo 


ict and areas of posin à 
conflictful values are subject to this testi. positive, un 


ng and reaffirmin YID20 
The stress of the interplay of personal and social dem one 


problems in the mind of the individual, presents m 
in some instances gives rise to much conflict and anxi 

xiety, i 
his mind about these problems, and often merely ] ‘y. Making up 
the solution derived, requires a certain amou: 


nt of acti 
tunity to gain confidence by testing alternatives ng out, an oppor- 


aises many 


the manipulation of the people, objects, and institu 
social world around the individual. Both cons 
sciously the individual reflects upon his adjustm 
And both consciously and unconsciously he react: 
the social world to the same end: that of cont 
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ment to life and, by a continuous expression of its dominant charac- 
teristics, reaffirming for himself the wisdom of this adjustment. 

The projection and reaffirmation of the individual’s personality is 
accomplished in symbolic form. That is to say, the manifestation of 
the individual's feelings, values, and conflicts is expressed indirectly 
through the manipulation of people and events, and through the evalu- 
ation he puts upon the stimulation from outside. The behavior of the 
individual is thus symbolic of his underlying personality adjustment; 
the observed behaviors are to be thought of as symbols that stand for 
personal motivations, symbols whose meanings are defined by the per- 
sonality. These symbols have the same two aspects previously de- 
scribed for the personality itself: some of these symbols are public, 
and others are private. Thus certain behaviors and social participa- 
tions of the individual are similarly interpreted and similarly experi- 
enced by all individuals of the same social group. This is true be- 
cause of the similarity of training of individuals within the same social 
group. Because of their communality of training, all individuals 
within a group will interpret certain behaviors in the same way and, 
further, will express certain commonly felt conflicts in the same way. 
These common behaviors constitute the recognizable characteristics 
of the group—features that make all members of that group identifiable 
as such and serve to differentiate them from members of other groups. 
In addition to these common public modes of behavior, and the 
common interpretations of symbols, each individual also develops his 
own private meanings and symbols, These private symbols are ex- 
pressive of personality trends which are unique to him. This unique- 
ness derives from the idiosyncratic aspects of his bodily constitution 
and his life experiences. Not only will each individual develop for 
himself purely private symbols but he will also utilize the common 
public symbolic modes of behavior in individually unique ways. This 
latter fact serves partially to obscure the individuality of behavior, 
to make behavior seem less unique. But it also enables the individual 
to obtain for himself greater individuality within the framework of 
convention. 

The Thematic Apperception Technique is a device for the analysis 
of these underlying psychological needs and feelings and the ways in 
which they are handled by the individual. Whether pathological or 
within the limits of normality, these underlying trends are manifested 
in terms of the ideas and symbols with which the individual com- 
municates with others in ordinary nontest situations. While somewhat 
unusual, the telling of stories to pictures is not basically different from 
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the tasks required of a person in regular social interaction. And, 
similarly, the formulation of interrelated ideas in story form reflects 
the pattern of ideas habitually utilized by the individual—full or con- 
stricted, rich or impoverished, distorted or overly cautious, reality- 
oriented or bizarre. The enthusiasms, the hesitancies, the experiential 
gaps in awareness which give direction to the subject’s ordinary action 
and conversation will similarly influence and direct his storytelling. 

In this sense, the TAT stories may perhaps be best viewed as reality 
stimuli, portraying in cryptic outline certain basic life events. The 
organized response of the individual thus portrays his usual definition 
of and usual manner of responding to such reality events. The range 
of situations portrayed in the TAT pictures extends somewhat the 
limits of ordinary reality demands, both in kind of situation normally 
calling for response and in time, in that situations dealt with in the 
historical past are now brought again into awareness and demand 
reaction, Yet the manner of response remains much the same, whether 
usual or unusual demands are made by the pictures, 
whether a picture is viewed by the subject in a forn 
of a present life reality or as a reflection of 
situation, the manner of response now in the test situation is in terms 
of the present working vocabulary and pattern of associations. To 
the extent that these present views of reality and the ways of dealing 
with it are distorted, so may we expect the TAT stories to be similarly 
distorted. And to the extent that the present ways of defining and 
responding to reality demands are not distorted, so may we expect 
to find in the TAT a reflection of the normal and ordinary, 

This does not mean that the normal and ordinary should be discarded 
and only the distorted and anxiety-ridden data sought. To do so is 
to neglect the resources of control and future change. Jy either a 
normal or pathological subject, the common, normal responses are of 
great importance in showing the setting within which deviance occur 
and in analyzing the techniques of adjustment and ego iy a 

The framework of convention is the basic one in terms of < th 
TAT story is formulated. The irregularities, the distortions E n 
phasis, the imputing of motive, the introduction of figures not of em- 
in the pictures, all these represent the subject's effort to speak ion i 
of conventional symbols and ideas, while still conveying his in terms 
feeling and motive. This is not a reflection of an intellectu Personal 
on the part of the subject. While persons vary greatly in the a 
in which their personal motive is diffused with San ee 


i i _. Conventional] symbol 
except in the case of the most distorted subject, they have no choice. 


Regardless of 


n prototypical 
a past, almost forgotten 
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There is no other way for the individual to convey his personal feelings 
except in the ways in which he has been taught to communicate with 
others: in the public symbols whose core of meanings is generally 
understandable. This means, of course, that each story told by a 
subject portrays his personal affect through a screen of public affect. 
In each instance in which the subject portrays his reaction to a par- 
ticular figure or event in the TAT picture, the response is a blend 
of his private feelings and of the public feelings traditionally (in his 
culture) associated with this figure or event. To the extent that the 
subject can manipulate public symbols readily, to that extent can he 
use them to convey more of his personal meaning. Similarly, to the 
extent that his lack of common social training or his unique view of 
common moral issues obscures his understanding of the general core 
of affect and meaning attached to these figures and events, to that 
extent can he similarly convey his personal meanings through distor- 
tions of these common meanings. It is vital to bear clearly in mind 
that the point of departure in each instance is the body of symbols 
and their general core of meaning traditional in the subject’s general 
culture. Variations, blendings, and arrangements of these common 
meanings will reveal the subject’s integration with his social group 
and the nature of his various deviations from it. His individuality 
thus consists of both his unique ideas and feelings and his particular 
version of the common cultural meanings and assumptions. 

In this connection it will perhaps be well to comment briefly on the 
general nature of the stimuli provided by the TAT, leaving a more 
detailed analysis of the pictures to later chapters. As Dr, Henry 
Murray remarks in his Thematic Apperception Test Manual,™* the 
TAT pictures were designed to present the subject with “certain classi- 
cal human situations.” The subject, in responding to the pictorial 
representation of these basic dramas, reveals his own formulation of 
them and the private meanings which he attaches to them. Yet in so 
doing he does not start de novo. He starts on the basis of the pattern 
of meaning and affect which his past cultural training has taught him 
should characterize such human situations. This is not to say that 
each person repeats verbatim the standard cultural versions of the 
basic dramas, though certain highly stereotyped subjects would indeed 
seem to approach this degree of cultural identity. Rather it means 
that each picture must be seen as presenting two stimuli, one, the 
visual stimulus, and two, the stimulus of the emotional assumptions 
and dramatic plot development which, because of past cultural train- 
ing, tend to adhere to the particular human situation portrayed. In 
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responding to each picture stimulus, the sub 
tional and imaginative skills to bring his priv. 
both the pictorial form demands of the pict 
content—and to fit his personal convictions i 
presented—the picture’s latent content. 

The interpretation of the sub 


ject thus utilizes his ra- 
ate feelings into line with 
ure—the picture’s manifest 
nto the emotional complex 


ject’s responses thus is to be seen in 
terms of an interactional system composed of four basic parts: the 


subject’s underlying psychologic structure, his techniques of adapting 
to his own feelings and emotions and to external demands, the manifest 
content of the picture stimulus, and the latent content of the picture 
stimulus. The final response is the resultant of these four parts, each 
obviously varying in its contribution to the final story created by the 
subject. 

It is apparent that almost infinite variation c; 
of interaction of these basic re 
stimulus (cf. Chapter 12) of th 


an occur in the manner 
Sponse determinants, The manifest 
e picture may be such as to dictate 
oy with a violin, obvi- 
Violin situation, Similarly, 
aining a man, while permitting a 
s does demand a story including 

atic heterosexual scene, Picture 
any, permits the subject greater 
en as a boy or a girl, or possibly 
tting wide variation in interpreta- 


and reference to the figure in some 
sort of situation that accounts for the huddled form and the bowed 


head. Similarly the object on the floor, often referred to as a gun 
though lending itself to many other interpretations, tends fa demand 
some explanation. Thus each picture makes demands of a eduteatial 
sort, suggesting the basic setting of the Story and t 

characters to be involved in it, The manifest sti 
also involves demands of a form character, Th, 
present a simple form pattern. Others are m 


ously suggests a story dealing with a boy- 


ore complex in form, 


story about it. Thus, 8GF, 
a young woman looking off into space, presents only one 


aspect to be accounted for, a seated woman. 
picture 2, a country scene, has in it three central figures, in addition 
to many fairly apparent large details, such as a horse, bangs. ae 
trees, and a number of quite small details not often observed b the 
ordinary subject, which are a second man and horse, a eae 
reflection in the background, and details of the furrows of the plowed 


major form 
On the other hand, 
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field. Pictures such as 19, with its weird cloud formations, or 16, a 
blank card, present a quite different form, allowing greater freedom 
for the subject to imagine, yet giving less specific form to guide him. 
Thus, each picture makes its own demand in terms of form, much as 
it sets the general scene in terms of content. 

The pictures exert an influence upon the final story in yet another 
way: their latent stimulus. It seems important to observe that each 
picture tends to set an emotional as well as a form or content demand 
upon the subject. This emotional demand we call the latent stimulus 
of the picture. The manifest stimulus of a picture refers to the objects 
and forms presented visually to the subject. The latent stimulus refers 
to the emotional issue presented by each picture. This latent stimulus 
cannot usually be defined by inspection of the picture, though a person 
with a thorough knowledge of the psychological assumptions of the 
subculture of the subject to be tested can often make a good guess. 
The latent stimulus can be defined only in terms of the analysis of 
stories told by individuals. The latent stimulus is defined by the 
answer to the question: What is the basic emotional problem being 
discussed when subjects tell stories to this picture? In picture 1, the 
boy and the violin, the manifest content is a boy seated in front of 
a violin. The manifest stimulus demand is satisfied by reference 
to the boy, to the violin, and to some connection or relationship 
between them (contemplating, admiring, hating, planning to break, 
seeing as a symbol of a great musician, etc.). Yet this seems an 
insufficient description of the stimulus presented to the subject. Also 
an integral part of that stimulus is the set of assumptions usually made 
about the emotional problem at issue. Thus in picture 1, the latent 
stimulus ® is one dealing with the relation of instinctual or self- 


° It is difficult at this point in our work with TAT to say “for whom” this 
definition of latent content holds. Most likely this is a useful definition for the 
broad American middle classes. It is apparent from some lower class records 
taken in the Chicago area that such a dilemma is not taken as the core of the 
stimulus. In addition to the social class dimension, there is undoubtedly also an 
age dimension along which variation in latent meaning occurs, though this does 
not hold for all pictures. In picture 4, for example, the postpubescent subject 
defines this as an adult heterosexual scene in which disharmony is a central feature, 
In the prepubescent, however, the adult heterosexuality is replaced as an emo- 
tional focus by the parental conflict focus. It is also possible, to illustrate from 
this same picture, that for the lower class person, the drama which the middle- 
class person sees would be less intense and viewed more as an ordinary adult scene 
In 17F, to illustrate further, the background female figure is quite generally Seen 


as a negative force, a witch, the symbolic restraining superego, etc. Only recently 
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expressive drives to the demands of some external societal force. One 
is presented in picture 1 with not only the necessity of telling a story 


about a boy and a violin but also a story in which a solution must be 
made to this instinctual outer demand issue. 


The remaining two major determinants of the stor 
subjecťs underlying psychological structure and his 
adapting to these emotions and to outer reality, are to be approached 
through whatever theoretical position the interpreter finds useful. In 
general, it should be said that any theory justly described as psycho- 
dynamic will provide the flexibility necessary to interpret fantasy 
material. The manner of interpretation will of course vary with the 
constructs and assumptions of the theory applied. 


y response, the 
techniques of 


however, we have begun to see res 


ponses of women over 70 who see her as 
quite benign and helpful. 


CHAPTER 2 


Principles of 


the interpretive process 


I is the hope of workers in the field of the projective instruments 


that they will some day be able to state explicitly and in testable 


form the system of dynamics which forms the basis of their interpretive 


schema. It is probably true that artistic judgment and intuition will 
always remain a part of the process of interpretation of behavior. 
Nonetheless, it is apparent that the tenets of dynamic psychologies 
are being subjected increasingly to both clinical and experimental 
analysis, As experience widens and as critical studies progress, the 
delineation of interpretive principles can become specific and pointed. 
This gain will be derived, clearly enough, not only from studies in the 
interpretation of the projective instruments but from all increase in 
the knowledge of personality dynamics, especially as they are related 
to observable and describable behavior. In the present chapter an 


effort will be made to set forth a series of interrelated principles and 
assumptions which it is believed form a workable base for the analysis 
of fantasy. No particular claim to originality is made for these prin- 
ciples. It will be apparent that many of them are either explicitly 
stated principles of psychodynamics or at least would find recognition 
and acceptance among workers in the field. They are, of course, pro- 
posed for their direct relevance to the interpretation of fantasy, though 
15 
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they serve only as a scaffolding for such analysis. If any uniqueness 
lies in them, it is in the fact that they include many concepts normally 
thought of as “sociological” rather than “psychodynamic.” 

Such concepts can obviously be as “dynamic” as are those more 
traditionally associated with dynamic psychology. They form an ad- 
junct to the concepts of personality depth necessary for the relating 
of dynamic concepts to behavior and for the understanding of behavior 
in its social context. 

The interpretation of behavior, whether the sam 
or in another form, is itself a dynamic process c 
interaction between three major variables: 
lected, the knowledge of the interpreter, 
of the interpreter. The attempt is made here to deal with a limited 
aspect of the first variable. The third, often referred to as intuition, 
will not be considered. This is not to imply that guided, critical intui- 
tion is not a vital part of the interpretive Process. It is, and is well 
worth quite separate, intense study.? The second variable, the psy- 
chodynamic knowledge of the interpreter, is a similarly integral and 
vital part of the interpretive process. The task of summing the knowl- 
edge relevant to interpretation is not only beyond the skill of the author 
but out of place in this volume. An approach will be made to this 
goal only in so far as the principles of interpretation discussed in this 


chapter involve the facts and assumptions in current psychodynamic 
theory. 


There is one further way in which t 
of the interpreter are relevant to the 
is in the way in which he views hu and in the way 
in which he conceptualizes the relation of the individual to the persons 
objects, and events around him. : P è 
of course many formulations. Undoubtedly a considerable variet 
is possible within the formulati 1 Srii te A 
terpreter to give significance in personality terms to a Suk ecs Pantie 
It seems probable, however, th Se lattes 
are stated the easier it may be cesi of es a 
tion and the sooner we will derive statements of fantasy anal ma : 
are specific and testable. To this end, we will here Ki pe a i 


dual and attempt to 
process gic of the interpretive 


ple we call fantasy 
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the behavior sample se- 
> and the empathic qualities 


he knowledge 
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The Basic Assumptions Regarding the Relation of the Individual 
and His Environment 


The distinction traditionally made between the individual and his 
environment is recognized as less clear than these concepts would 
imply. The environment is an integral part of the individual whose 
ideas, feelings, and values can most often be clearly seen only as they 
are referred to events, people, or objects technically “outside” the per- 
son himself. There is therefore no advantage to be gained by making 
too sharp a distinction between “inside” and “outside” the person, 
though this dichotomy may be useful for indicating emphasis on sources 
of motivating action. The manner in which the individual and the 
environment are related may best be formulated by seeing them as foci 
within a field, all parts of which are interactive and all parts of which 
potentially influence other parts. It is perhaps for this reason that 
the individual is often best described in terms of the interaction which 
he holds with other persons, events, or objects. Thus a vital part 
of the personality of the person is found in the feelings and ways of 


acting with which he is related to significant figures in his past and 
hat the person may and does develop 


present life. This is not to deny t í 
a patterning of feelings and action tendencies which may be described 


independently of the external circumstances with which they may have 
been associated historically. In fact, it is characteristic that the com- 
plex of person-centered or environment-centered forces tends to de- 
velop consistencies. These consistencies represent the facts or con- 
clusions derived from repeated experience. In spite of the interactive 
nature of the individual and his setting, he tends toward a patterning 


which represents his effort to simplify the complexity of this setting 


and to concentrate upon remembered repetitive aspects of that environ- 
tive narrows and the motivating 


ment. Thus with time the perspec 


forces shift from external to internal. 
The tendency toward internal consistency, discussed in more detail 


in the section on “The Patterning of Self,” represents a continual moti- 
vating force in the individual's relationship to his environment. In 
the analysis of fantasy, it is well to assume that an effort in this direc- 
tion is being made by the subject, whether conscious or not. The 
concept of equilibrium is also of relevance here. To some extent the 
establishment of a pattern of reasonable consistency is made through 
a process of balancing forces, of contrasting good with evil, of over- 


stressing and understressing. 
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Characteristics of fantasy should be carefully analyzed in terms of 
their place in this balancing process and their role in the description 
of the person’s tendencies toward consistency evaluated. As the indi- 
vidual reacts to his experiences and attempts to establish a direction 
for himself that seems proper, his deviations from the central core of 
his consistency reduce. The hazard to be avoided in fantasy interpre- 
tation is that of confusing the swings made in the interest of balance 
with the central direction of the personality. This is particularly apt 
to occur with subjects at times of sharp developmental change or idio- 
syncratic trauma. 

The use of the concepts of equilibrium 
lead us to assume any @ priori nucleus 
balance. In the description of the persona 
placed on sufficient internal Consistency to 
dictions and the waste of energy resulting 
probable that great lack of consistency can be tolerated by many 
persons. The ability to satisfactorily encompass great complexity is a 
personality attribute of importance. This ability should not be con- 
fused with disorder and distress, Further, it should not be assumed 
balans re sy srt ne nM he gs rei 

> gs. Itis often true, of course, 
e individ 


that the internal consistency of th ual is so great that very 
few behavioral or feeling contradictions ‘es : 


i i abi appear. However, a quite 
functional and satisfactory equilibrium can occur in personalities where 
the consistency is a very complex one and the Seeming deviation can 
be significantly related without crippling conflict or Shenoy wasta, Ti 
is in this connection that attention should be drawn E a e 
inclination to consider normal adjustment as ilenti dhe e r 
calm acceptance and defined by an absence of pathological svmptioms: 
The illusion of the rural pastor: ical symp Š 
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from this. However, it is 


Basic Assumption of Constant Emotional Movement 
n 
Constant emotional movement characterizes the 
> ene: 
individual. The specific character of Seneral state of the 


the emotional state of the indi- 
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vidual will vary from person to person and, within the individual, from 
time to time. This constant emotional movement has several sources 
and characteristics. For our purposes three general bases for this 
emotional movement will be described. First, there is the notion of 
psychic energy, a basic part of most psychodynamic theories. Second, 
there is the notion of expectancy sets, foci of emotional energy best 
described as centered in patterns of organized role-systems external to 
And third, there is the notion of anxiety and move- 


the individual. 
e emotional state related to dif- 


ment-limitations, a contributing mobil 
ficulties and failures in role-pattern integration. 

It is of course entirely possible to conceive of the latter two cate- 
gories as essentially part of category one, psychic energy. If the 
objective here were to reduce variables to their simplest form, it would 
perhaps then be best to assume only category one. We should then 
posit all energy which is related to external objects and events to be 
a reflection or cathexis of basic psychic energy: In the same manner, 
anxiety, whether conflictful or constructively adaptive, may be simi- 
larly collapsed into the noti 


ion of psychic energy. However, the author 
believes it is very helpful to utilize these three breakdowns, largely 
on the grounds that they are distinguishable both theoretically and 
practically and they provide useful leads to the dynamics of inter- 


pretation. 


Psychic energy 
The assumption of a constant emotional energy which remains un- 


identified as to source seems somewhat less than satisfactory scien- 
tifically. Nonetheless, it appears to be a necessary assumption if we 
are to explain the interrelationships of behavior and motive and the 
acy of personality through time. The practical 


implications of this assumption of psychic energy are, for our purposes, 
two in number. First, that behavior (including the telling of stories 
to pictures) is motivated and bears a meaningful relationship to that 
motivation. Second, that the individual maintains a constant effort 


to deal emotionally with issues presented to him by either internal 


or external stimulation. The importance of the first implication, that 
Tt is the logic which permits us 


continuity and consister 


of psychic determinism, is obvious. 
to examine bits of observed behavior, and to draw from them gen- 
eralizations representing the directions and goals of individual motiva- 
tion, The second implication stresses the probability that the individ- 
ual, in his selective perception of himself and the world about him, 
will perceive events in terms of their relevance to him at the time of 
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their occurrence. This means that some events w 
relevant and others as not relevant. However 
as relevant will be invested with emotion. As time passes, the residue 
of the emotional investment tends to remain more impelling than the 
cognitive recollection of the events themselves. 

It is for this reason that in the analysis of fant 
should seek more the emotion 
than he should the factual bas 


ill be perceived as 
, all events perceived 


asy the interpreter 
al conclusions derived by the subject 
es or events which may have given rise 
to these emotional residuals. It is in this sense that the interpreter 
seeks the subject’s image of male and female, the feeling of power or 
impotence, the assumption of inevitable disaster or fateful intervention. 
These will represent, in the present fantasy of the subject, the conclu- 
sions and emotional issues which, for that subject, are of importance. 


Expectancy set 


A second focus of constant emotional movement m 
the institutions which are external to the subject, 
ized role or set of events in the world external to self consists of an 
organized pattern of interrelated behaviors, As the individual grows, 
or as at any time in his life cycle he becomes initially aware of an 
organized role-pattern external to him, he may recognize the presence 
of a meaningful patterning. To the extent that the perceived role- 
pattern is of relevance for him, to that extent ray 
motivating goal. By processes of imit; l 


ation and role- 
individual attempts to internalize the mea : 


organized external role-pattern, and to br 
present emotional assumptions into line, Depending upon the indi- 
vidual, this is a process leading to change and growth, or one leading 
to rejections and the crystallization of Present affect. i j 

The importance for fantasy interpretation lies in the reminder that 
clues to the personal emotional Significance of fantasy may be found 
as often in an awareness of the instituti a A a be iis 

a q n ot outs: 


events as in the purely “internal” A À 
will be particularly true the individual. This 
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prediction of behavior is involved, since observed behavior is most 
frequently the result of the interaction of self and the perceived 
external events. 

A further notion should be specified here to give meaning to the fore- 
going observation regarding the external institutionalized events. This 
is the possibility that these external events establish a sort of “ex- 
pectancy set.” By this is meant an assumption that each individual 
will know how to play the game in all its intricacies. Our culture 
would appear to assume that whenever a person is operating within 
the sphere of a particular institution he will operate according to the 
(usually implicit) rules at the core of that institution. Few institu- 
tionalized patterns are set up to account for persons who are on the 
fringe of that same institution. This “expectancy set,” i.e., the expec- 
tation upon the individual to behave in the manner most generally 
expected by the sphere of activity in question, is a powerful draw 
and keeps the individual constantly on his emotional toes. Whether 
or not he successfully imitates the expected roles, he is constantly 
aware of the presence of a pattern of expected behavior. 

Possibly the clearest example of this expectancy set is to be found 
in adult-child relations, in which the child is frequently told that 
certain behaviors are not “grown-up.” The strong implication of this 
is that there are a set of “grown-up” behaviors, from which vantage 
point it is presumed the parent is talking. Motivating power is given 
to the image by frequent admonitions, or promises as the case may be, 
of “wait until you’re grown up.” Thus the parent presents an impli- 
cation of a consistent organized pattern of desirable behavior into 
which status the child can presumably some day be admitted. Other 
examples of the same idea may be seen in the area of sex training, 
in which the image of “little boys” as different from “little girls” sets 
a similar expectancy. There is presumed to be a “little boyness” that 
is potentially learnable and different, not only from “little girlness” but 
from the present state of the individual in question. The motivating 
set, of course, lies in the image of attaining this “little boyness” state. 

In adult spheres, similar sets are made by many of the organizations 
to which one can belong. The rules of behavior vary in their degree 
of explicitness, but there are almost always such rules and they set 
a standard of behavior. Thus a “good Kiwanian” is a fairly clear-cut 


thing which sets a pattern for the person who aspires to this status. 


Similarly a “good Catholic” can be discerned from a “good Unitarian,” 


even though their stated values and goals may not be greatly dis- 
similar, Less apparent but possibly more generally important are the 
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expectancies set by the images of properness in the social class or 
occupations scene. Thus the lower-middle-class housewife is set an 
image of respectability potentially obtainable and not defined by her 
ability to cook and keep house. Similarly, a doctor is set a pattern of 
good middle-classness which is not identical with his medical skills or 
the quality of his diploma. 

The important point is not that differential role-patterns exist, though 
it is clear they do, but that each of them implies a pattern of organized 
behavior which can be learned by the individual for whom that par- 

ticular pattern has relevance. 

It should further be pointed out that, for children and adults alike, 
there is a strong expectancy on the part of the society for the indi- 
vidual to properly aspire to learn the role-patterns in question. This 
expectancy is conveyed to the individual in a variety of ways and 
serves to develop in the individual a kind of leaning-into-the-wind, an 
expectant anticipation that contributes to the constant emotional state 


and increases his readiness to respond in ways characteristic of his 
personality organization at the time. 


Anxiety and limitations upon free movement 

A third factor involved in the continuous emotiona 
the individual is the energy derived from anxiety, Anxiety is aroused 
by the inability to cope with the need for continual adjustment to un- 
clear standards, and the lack of clear-cut evidence of adequate role- 


assumption. The energy so developed contributes to tl 
of the emotional tone of the individual. 


is constructive and adaptive 
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may be seen as a kind of omnipresent sensitization to stimuli selectively 
perceived as relevant to the particular inner needs and life goals of 
the individual. 

The emphasis upon the concept of expectancy set and a reactive 
anxiety will serve to stress that one major lifelong goal is the need to 
define roles and to organize behavior. The breakdown of the energy 
involved in this continual role-defining serves to bring into focus the 
distinction between an externally oriented striving and the secondary 
energy derived from the particular experiences the individual has had 


in this direction. 
The Patterning of Self 


The sense of self-identity, the development of the self as an object 
possible of goal direction and attainment, emerges through experience 
and maturation. The process of this emergence is one of the drawing 
of generalizations from repeated affect-laden experiences. While it 
may be difficult to say at what point in time changes or reorientations 
of the self no longer occur, it is probable that the childhood and 
adolescent years are the ones during which the greatest developmental 
changes take place. It also seems likely that the formulation of the 
self as a work-oriented and financially self-supporting object, occurring 
normally in the early adult years, brings to a near close the major 
self concepts which may be expected to guide the individual in his 
adult years. It should be recalled, however, that possible major ques- 
tionings of the self may occur in at least two subsequent periods: the 
time at which children leave the home and the change in the notion 
of self as responsible for the support and development of the young, 
and the climacteric in which may occur reorientation of the concept 
of self as a sexual object and possible threats to the feeling of function 
and worthwhileness. With these possible exceptions, and of course 
the possibility of change through psychotherapy or traumatic experi- 
ence, the major structural characteristics of the self may be seen as 
generally well formed by the late adolescent or early adult years. It is 
with the presence of an organized self and with some of its major 
structural characteristics that we will deal here. The data and theories 
regarding the phases of self-development and the experiences relevant 
to them are of course vital to estimating the nature of the self. They 
are, however, in the realm of all other knowledge of persons and their 
interactions. Such knowledge is vital. It serves as a general frame- 
work within which to place the individual personality description 
rather than as specific principles of interpretation. 
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For a lucid analysis of the structure and developmental character- 
istics of this notion of self, and for one particularly suited to the 
psychosocial viewpoint of the Thematic Apperception Technique, the 
reader is referred to the writings of Erik H. Erikson.° 

It has been observed that the self emerges with experience and 
evaluation. This emergence may be seen as one resulting from the 
interaction of the persons and ideas representative of the culture, 
the physical organism and its rhythm and developmental changes, and, 
at a certain point, the accumulating generalizations drawn by the 
individual which represent his rudimentary self. This process is one 
in which, 1. distinctions and delimitations are observed between the 
individual and other persons and things; 2. content generalizations 
are drawn as to the specific nature of the individual self; and 3. 
generalizations are drawn as to the nature of outside events and 
persons. In the description of the individual personality, it is important 
to attend to all three of these structural characteristics and, from the 
fantasy, to estimate the generalizations drawn by the individual with 
respect to each. The interdependence of all three js apparent, yet 
differential evaluations are necessary, particularly when prediction of 
behavior or past relationships is required. The advantage of these 
distinctions arises from the differing influences which these self-oriented 
generalizations make in individual behavior. Thus wide variations 
appear in the degree to which individuals perceive of themselves as 
distinct from others and, conversely, in the extent to which the indi- 
vidual does not separate himself from other persons or influences in 
his environment. The behavior reaction which an ir 
be expected to have to environmental changes will vary materially 
with the extent to which he perceives himself as identical with or 
highly distinct from that environment. Similarly, the specific content 
characteristics of the self will contribute to this Teaction, regardless 
of the total amount of self-directed influence which the individual 
may feel to be his. The generalizations drawn about the nature of 
the significant others in his environment will again be relevant in 
determining the course of the person’s behavior, The image of the 
goodness of other persons, of the receptivity which he feels they have 
to stimuli from him, the reaction which he expects them to have, all 
these, whether true or not, will markedly influence the course of his 
behavior. 

It is apparent that wide variations exist in the view which persons 


adividual may 


° Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: Norton and Co 1950) 
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have of the external world. Whether primarily factual, in the sense 
of concurring with the judgments of others, or fanciful, in the sense 
of deriving primarily from distortions determined by the residuals of 
earlier events, the world and its events are differentially perceived. 
In ego identity there are also similarly wide variations. These occur 
not only in the self-referent content of identity, but also in the extent 
to which the individual has defined the boundaries of self and other. 

It should specifically be noted that the definition of self and the 
individual’s perception of his own sense of identity need not be 
thought to reside entirely “within” the person. The permeability of 
the boundaries of self and nonself is such that with great frequency 
an important part of the events or systematic ideologies that lend 
stability and definition to self are found external to the person. This 
is perhaps clearest in the ease of attachment to an ideology, yet it 
can be equally true in instances of major cathexis to, for example, one’s 
children and their development, one’s ideas and creative products 
and their fate, involvement with the physical world of objects, and 
attachment to and occupation with organized groups and societal 
institutions. Certainly most persons maintain some aspects of their 
self-image through such “ritual” events. The resistive power of the 
self-boundaries, however, varies greatly from person to person and, 
further, these boundaries vary both in the direction of obtaining 
identity from cathexes to such external events as those just described, 
as well as in the direction of permitting “internally” defined self- 
convictions to define and interpret external events. In the latter 
instance, the individual does not so much gain identity from the sys- 
tematic characteristics of the external as he does consolidate his own 
internal image by a selective perception of the external. 

Within individuals of comparable firmness of self, further variation 
will occur in the areas of self in which identity is clear and those in 
which it is not. In some areas, let us say those of the directive 
influences which one has over one’s actions and those of others, the 
individual may feel distinct and directive. He thus is able to move 
with energy and vigor in his relationships to others, causing movement 
within these relations and maintaining for himself a feeling of personal 
power, Yet for the same person the sense of distinction in areas of 
goals and values may be so vague that his strivings are either inchoate 
and ill-defined or, more frequently, become identical with the average 
or dominant values of the social group in which he finds himself. 
While he sees himself as different from others in power and influence, 
he tends to perceive the goals for which he strives as “natural,” as 
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indistinct from the goals maintained by what he would see 
people.” 

The converse might be the person whose sense of identity is such 
that he feels he blends with all others, desiring the same things and 
seeing no distinction in his power to guide and influence others. Yet 
this person, in the area of goals and values, may hold a quite unique 
philosophy, perceived by himself and others as distinct and 
Thus, though he feels identical with others in his rel 
he senses a malaise, derived possibly from the 
accepting his definition of identity in matters 
distinctive system of values and continue to react guardedly. 

This selective principle, which helps to determine how the indi- 
vidual will perceive and define external stimulation, is not to be seen 


as identical with body limits, but as potentially extending beyond them 
and defining external objects as part of self. 


products, work, home, children vary in the exte 
seen as distinct or the extent to which the 
The implication of this extension of self t 
found in the assumption that events which re] 
as also relating to the self, Criticism of one’s 
the failure or success of social causes to w 
seen as directly self-referent and as 
Especially where one’s children are seen as extensions of self. the 
assumption seems to be made that the desires anq motives which 
influence the self are also the values which Motivate the other person. 

It is apparent, of course, that not all persons assume this degree 
of identity with selected external objects. In these DERE —_ 
or failure of such external objects is perceived with greater objectivity 
and as less related to the sense of identity and personal ican It is 
probable that these are persons who attach greater importance to 
events motivated by other persons and see behavior, even as it relates 
to objects or events of personal importance, as determined 
by outside events as by personal desire and motive, 

The involvement of the self in fantasi pictures undoubt- 
edly varies from person to person. Yet it is s 
ment in the storytelling task is genera 
involving processes of the individual. The individual who views him- 
self clearly and marks himself off distinctly from persons 
of his environment is one who can describe distinct even 
and sequences in his fantasies, Conversely, the person 
of self-identity is vague and undefined describes events j 


as “all good 
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without clarity, persons do not stand out, action and motivation are 
obscured. 

In the developmental phases of personality, sometimes lasting well 
into early adulthood in some groups, the contradictory and still un- 
formulated aspects of self may well be reflected in fantasy in exag- 
gerated or depreciated form. Thus emotions or themas strongly high- 
lighted in the stories of such persons may reflect more the uncertainty 
of the self-image than any final state. It is perhaps for this reason 
that it is often deceptive to assume that the prevalence of a great 
deal of references to any particular emotion indicates a similar pre- 
ponderance of such emotion in the personality of the subject; or that 
the characteristics of a clearly perceived hero-figure are the charac- 
teristics of the storyteller; or that the dominant themas represent the 
action sequences which feature the real life-space of the subject. It 
should be assumed that the subject will permit himself in his fantasy 
an amount of imaginative leeway comparable to the complexity level 
of this total personality and proportionate to the extent to which he 
wishes to keep unconscious certain features of his self-image or per- 
sonal motivation. For at least these reasons, the relationship between 
self and actions portrayed in stories should not be assumed to be 
direct. In personalities whose image of self is uncomplex and bears 
a very direct relation to events in the outer world, the parallel may 
be close. In more complex personalities, however, experimentation 
with tempting or only half-believed ideas may well represent the self- 
critical ego in stages of trial. Personalities in temporary stress often 
experiment wildly with certain emotions, notably aggression, in man- 
ners quite uncharacteristic of their past or future states. 

The relevance of the patterning of self for the interpretation of 
fantasy is, of course, that it suggests the necessity of deducing from 
the data of the stories a central guideline, a level of communality 
always less specific than the level of the data themselves. As the 
storyteller illustrates in symbolic communicable form his self-convic- 
tions, so the interpreter must re-evaluate the outward symbols and 
reconstruct the guideline. 

For purposes of suggesting some ways in which the concept of self 
may have relevance for the interpretation of fantasy, it may be well 
to show some parallels between processes of ego development and 
characteristic features of fantasy. For this purpose, the following con- 
cepts will be considered: identification, projection, impulse denial and 
rejection, and role-assumption. Each of these processes has relevance 
for the organizing of self during its developmental phases. 
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Identification 


Identification with significant figures in the child’s environment, 
notably parents, provides the child with an initial sense of direction 
and gives him the assurance of a temporary fully made identity. From 
the vantage point of this assumed identity, the child may experiment 
and as his capabilities and range of experiences grow, develop for 
himself an identity in part different from the models presented by 
his parents. In spite of the distinctness of self which may develop 
in the individual subsequently, it seems probable that he will retain 
to some degree certain features of affect and conviction which were 
characteristic of the models with whom he so closely identified in 
his early years. These external figures of identification will be selected 
by the person to some extent according to the preoccupations current 
for that individual. That is to say, the individual does not identify 
with all the figures available for identification, nor in fact need he 
identify with all aspects of any single person toward whom he feels 
some emulatory drive. Depending to some extent upon his develop- 
mental preoccupations, the individual will selectively choose those 
persons or aspects of persons which will provide him with the most 
relevant externalized image of an at least partially satisfying resolution 
of these preoccupations. It is possible that in this lie some of the 
reasons why fantasied-persons, mythical figures created in the folklore 
of the present or the past, are of interest at certain stages. To some 
extent this will further vary with the characterization of the actual 
persons available for identification. It should be observed that this 
same tendency may be partly responsible for the Overelaborated iden- 
tification with public figures (real and present—war heroes, flyers, 
movie stars, business tycoons—or mythical and _historical—Horatio 
Alger, Cinderella, Bunyan, the Devil). With these, as distinct from 
the persons present in the immediate environment of the individual, 
the imagination may elaborate the desirable or undesirable features 
of the identification-object without the often disillusioni 
of presently observed behavior. It should not be assu 
individual’s choice of identification-objects is always a co 
nor, in fact, always a felicitous choice. The individu 
develop cathexis towards such external objects as m 
tective relationship to him. 
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the individual can no more afford to be without some identification- 
objects than he can without the clothes thought appropriate in that 
group. While they may turn out to be scanty or unbecoming, the 
individual can only select those clothes which his circumstances permit. 
And, in any case, while his range of realistic choice may be limited, 
choose he must. The richness of choice of identification-objects will 
undoubtedly influence the complexity level of his adult personality. 
But, faute de mieux, the individual will identify, at least in part, with 
whatever is available. It perhaps therefore follows that the individual 
will at first be unable to select only those persons, or those attributes 
of persons, that will subsequently be thought desirable by him. Most 
identification patterns are thus “tie-in” deals in which for a rate he 
can afford he is able to emulate one attribute of a person yet must 
also accept another attribute less desired. The “tie-in” analogy is apt 
in expressing the necessity of often taking a second-rate product in 
order to receive a first-rate one. It breaks down, however, in that 
it implies a conscious awareness of the second-rate quality of the 
tied-in product. Unfortunately, in identification this is seldom the case. 

The implication of these observations is that we should not always 
assume a pattern of emulative identification with a single or limited 
range of real persons. The child who can identify in a clear-cut and 
positive fashion with his mother and subsequently his father is possi- 
bly fortunate. He is probably also rather rare. In fantasy, the reflec- 
tion of these identification patterns can be expected to be similarly 
dispersed, not, in the majority of cases, being embodied in each story 
in a clear-cut hero-figure whose attributed features represent those 
of the storyteller. It seems important to re-emphasize the observations 
made in Murray’s manual,!° to the effect that the attributes of a 
well-defined hero-figure are of particular relevance to the storyteller. 
However, it should not be assumed that every set of stories will be 
characterized by such well-defined heroes. The telling of stories with 
well-defined hero-figures is in itself a personality characteristic and 
not a necessary feature of the storytelling task. Also, it should be 
recalled that the feelings and actions attributed to the hero need not 
be the direct counterpart of the feelings and actions of the subject. 
These are not infrequently the reverse of the action tendencies of the 
subject and, in many cases, they are at best a simple distortion of 
affect areas in which the subject experiences concern. In any case, 
the statement of feeling and action attributed to the hero will be in 
symbolic form, in some persons at a high order of abstractness and 
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in others at a fairly direct reflection of real feelings with only minor 
changes of locale and dramatis personae. 

It has already been observed that persons may 
parts of people, selected attributes that 
of psychic interest for the individual. 
to be an identification with the tot 
toward him, concern is felt about his actions and feelings, and some 
imitative behavior is present. In so far as identification is with an 
essential totality of identification-objects, to that extent may we expect 
clear-cut images of heroes to emerge in fantasy. The individual him- 
self, of course, may be confused about the extent of his identification, 
assuming that the emulated object is interesting in toto, rather than 
that, as is perhaps more frequently the case, he is interesting in a 
number of specific attributes and that affect then generalizes to en- 
compass the whole. The reversals of affect noted frequently in ado- 
The adolescent, in his 
ntity, experiments with his affect 
by emulating persons who represent for him the particular affect or 
concerned, Being often unable to dis- 
tinguish those aspects that are of significance for him from those that 
are not, he reacts to the person as though it were the totality that was 
of interest. He thus invests the other person with generalized positive 


(or negative) affect and reacts to him on that basis. A shift in the 
roles with which the adolescent is exp 


identify with only 
are outstanding or that are 
This may appear, of course, 
al person in that affect is directed 


1 persi positive interest turning to 
rejection or to indifference. The fluctuating ambivalence often noted 


in adolescents again suggests that the identification is a mixed one, 
that the identification-object represents two characteristics about which 
the person holds contradictory feelings and about which he is unable 
to make up his mind. The complexity of feeling perhaps results from 
his inability to realize that two affect areas are represented. The 
burden of the confusion thus falls on the adolescent himself, who has 
the choice of projecting his ambivalence upon the other atin and 
thus concluding that he is inconsistent and unreliable, or of rejecting 
the person entirely, searching for a model in another person who does 
not present him with these conflicting images. 

The likelihood of mixed and part identificatio 
analysis of fantasy, we could more profitably look for these partial 
identification-patterns than for identifications totally embodied in a 
hero-figure. A productive approach is to focus upon patterns of 
cathexes to interpersonal relations and of attributes Systematically 


n suggests that, in the 
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attributed to specific categories of persons and events. This is not to 
deny the presence of clear-cut hero-figures in some stories of some 
persons. Their appearance, however, is in itself a personality charac- 
teristic suggestive of storytellers who, more than other persons, identify 
readily with persons and tend to permit their own cathexes to be 
symbolized by single individuals. In persons and groups given to 
fairly intense interpersonal relations, of whatever quality, such whole- 
person identifications occur. They are less characteristic of persons 
inclined to be more objective in their approach to personal relations 
or in those whose earlier experiences with significant figures in their 
environment have been traumatic. In sum, the writer wishes to em- 
phasize that one should analyze whatever pattern of identification 
characterizes the stories of a particular person and view such a pattern 
as descriptive of the personality. In so doing, one should anticipate 
wide variations from the image of total identification with single per- 
sons and expect to find patterns of mixed or partial identification. One 
should further expect to find these patterns evidenced in all descrip- 
tions of persons, actions, feelings, and objects, and not merely in the 
attributes noted of a central herolike figure. 


Projection 

The word projection in the field of projective techniques has taken 
on a meaning somewhat less specific than its original psychoanalytic 
focus. This original meaning assumed that projection referred to at- 
tributing to other objects feelings and actions characteristic of but 
rejected by the self. A more generally used meaning in the projective 
field would broaden this significance to imply what may be called 
habituated response tendencies. These habituated tendencies are then 
seen as characteristic modes of response descriptive of the individual’s 
emotion and behavior in situations broader than the test but parallel 
to the particular stimulus situations provided by the pictures from 
which such habituated responses are deduced. It is certainly true 
that some subjects will at some time project, in the original sense of 
the term. Such technical projecting, however, should be viewed as 
only one possible mode of response and not as a necessary or char- 
acteristic approach to the picture. In the response to pictures ambigu- 
ous as to content or action, the individual may be seen as projecting 
in the sense in which this term may be used in geometry: to externalize 
or perceive as spatially and sensibly objective. Such a use of the 
concept of projecting retains at least two features of the psychoanalytic 
term: 1. the stress upon the fact that the subject need not be con- 
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sciously aware of the systems of content or form by which he orders 
outside events, and 2. the subject, in ordering such outside events, 
“externalizes” in the sense that the order which he attributes to the 
outer event is already to some extent “within” and characteristic of 
the subject. It loses, of course, one special feature of the analytic 
notion: the need for the projected material to be denied by the subject. 

The emphasis upon externalization and objectification is the princi- 
pal use of the concept projection here. It is assumed that the charac- 
teristic modes of response of the subject are made external by the 
storyteller, in that they are attributed by him to persons and events 
in the picture. These modes of response are seen by the subject as 
objective, in the sense that they are perceived as “really true” of the 
outside person and events to which the subject attributes them. The 
attributed characteristics are “really true” of the outside events pri- 
marily in that they are not seen by the subject as representing the self. 
They become “objective” and “outside” because the subject specifically 
states that they apply to figures in pictures, descriptions produced 
“voluntarily” by the exercise of the subject’s rational imagination. 
Occasionally, of course, there is some realization that that which the 
subject attributes to outside events is in some ways true of himself. 

In the interpretation of fantasy, it is most productive to view the 
stories as a set of personal and social interactions with a reality defined 
by the picture. As the subject selectively redefines the stimuli and 
reacts to them by the attribution of action and feeling, he defines for 
us, the interpreter, his habitual modes of reaction to situations parallel 
to the pictures. To the extent that the pictures cover the range of 
major personal interactions important to the subject, to that extent 
will an interpretation of his externalized habitual responses, the stories, 
provide for us an image of his personality, 

The individual may externalize (in the sense of the broader defini- 
tion of projection) many aspects of his Personality to include habitu- 
ated intellectual response tendencies, assumptions of affect and action 
expected from various categories of people, cathexes of persons and 
nonpersons, his preoccupation with specific events or action sequences, 
and his perspective on past, present, and future, These varied aspects 
of personality will be objectified in a wide variety of Ways. These 
will be discussed in some detail in later chapters, Here it should 
suffice to say that all describable aspects of the story are important 
‘to the diagnosis of projected affect, whether content characteristics 
or form. 
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Rejection and impulse denial 

The patterns of identification and the reflection of projected person. 
ality attributes constitute, in a sense, some direct evidence of the 
personality underlying fantasies. In the areas of rejection and impulse 
denial lie some of the indirect evidences. It seems sound to assume 
that some areas of importance in the analysis of a personality may be 
perceived by the subject as undesirable, terrifying, or be so paralyzing 
to him as to bring forth only responses of rejection and denial. In 
fantasy, rejections may vary from the neglect of a positive, or more 
frequently a negative, aspect of a picture to a complete denial that 
a given situation or picture has any describable meaning at all. Such 
denial will include the “protest too much” reactions of the subject 
who insists upon positive affect in a “negative” ° picture, as well as 
the subject who describes constructively a picture yet, in so doing, 
refuses to utilize segments of the picture frequently described by 
subjects: the “gun” in 8BM, the “other woman” in 4, “close affect” in 11. 
It is, of course, frequently difficult to determine with confidence the 
interpretive significance of such rejections. They have the quality of 
“no data” rather than of observable attributions of specific feeling or 
action. At the least, however, they should be noted as gaps in the 
personality picture or as areas of unusual response requiring further 
study, At the most, they can provide significant clues to be explored 
in other aspects of the stories. It should be assumed that rejections 
do not occur randomly, but rather that they occur with pattern. The 
determination of this pattern is the interpretive problem. Not infre- 
quently, such rejections will occur in locations from which some sug- 
gestive clues may be drawn. Some general suggestions for determin- 
ing what meaning rejection may have will be given later, especially 
in the discussion of negative content. 

Closely related to rejections of pictures or specific parts of them 
are the more generalized but psychologically related denials of impulse. 
Both of these categories are suggestive of areas of repression and 
blocked affect. It seems profitable to separate these two categories, 
primarily to stress the fact that generalized impulse denial may be 
characteristic of the entire approach of a subject to the storytelling task 
and be evidenced in less clear-cut fashion than are specific rejections. 


? The designation of a picture as positive or negative refers to the tendency 
of subjects to give positively or negatively toned stories to it. This point is 
referred to further in Chapter 12 under the discussion of “Latent Stimulus 


Demand.” 
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These may include a general tendency to omit all reference to impulse 
categories in storytelling, a tendency to systematically obstruct all 
action which is based on impulse expression, or, particularly in sub- 
jects given to projection (in the analytic sense) and reaction formation, 
the specific verbalized denial that a figure in a story feels specific 
emotions. The general importance of the areas of denial lies in its 
relevance for determining sources of data in fantasy. As is suggested, 
it is not sufficient to analyze only those 


attributions of specific meaning 
which occur in the description of a picture and the relating of a story. 
It is further necessary to observe specifically the responses or notable 
failures to respond which suggest blocked and/or unexpressed affect. 


In the analysis of such responses one must rely more heavily upon 
normative data and past experience with characteristic topics or areas 
of blocking in specific pictures. 


Role-assumption 
As the individual matures, or as at 


tasks are presented to him, he attempts to integrate these new expe- 
riences. All of the generalized processes described in the y 
and of course many others related to these, are he 
process, which in a sense is a principle 
other processes, may be described as role-assumption. This refers to 
the likelihood that the individual is at all times attempting to carry 
into action some general set of hypotheses as to how he should pea 
These hypotheses are organized, with Sreater or lesser succe: into 
some pattern of roles which the individual conceives as a riate 
to him. These roles need not at all times be explicit; oe 
only dimly perceived. They are not always direct] i a ee e 
sense of being a recognizable social category: aia fat n ha 
prankster, the brilliant young man, the moral bein Th rn i a 
merely guides to self-definition, often temporary a cs Hap o ten 
of an experimental tryout session. As the individual PE quality 
identity for himself, these experiments in role-assumpti establishes an 
an over-all characteristic identity is apparent. Itis atana an 
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ways of the individual’s behavior, to deduce the general directives 
which give meaning to specific details of fantasy. One should con- 
tinually ask of the specific data of the stories: What assumptions about 
himself does this person seem to be making? What roles are serving 
as his guides? What kind of consistency is he striving for? 


External Press as Guides to Roles 


The data of the TAT stories are not exclusively personal; they are 
social as well. They reflect both inner feelings and external social 
interactions. For at least this one reason, the broader the knowledge 
of the interpreter about processes of social groupings and interaction, 
the more precise and comprehensive can be his analysis of the TAT. 
This does not necessarily mean that the interpreter must know spe- 
cifically the social group from which the subject comes and the nature 
of his position within it. Such information is indeed useful, but of 
more general importance is the interpreter’s knowledge of social proc- 
esses as such, whether or not specific to the social experiences of the 
subject in question. We should assume the presence of an environ- 
ment of press and see the stories as a resultant of interaction between 
self and external press. Interpreters of the TAT, and other similar 
data-gathering devices, differ in the extent to which they utilize this 
interactive principle, although the author doubts if any reject this 
general notion of the interaction of self and external press. The writer 
proposes specifically that the stories are not exclusively a projection 
of inner states. They are rather a resultant of these inner states, in 
response to a personal definition of generalized social situations, as 
represented by the pictures. 

The specific interpretive value of this notion is to be derived from 
envisioning the subject as moving through a personal life-space which 
is at all times inhabited—inhabited by the subject’s images of real 
persons and events. It is important to recall that these real persons 
do not exist merely to provide projection-objects for the subject, but 
that they hold their own on-going goals and objectives. The effective 
image of these persons for the subject in all likelihood includes this 
image of these persons as moving, so to speak, as having goals and 
objectives toward which they are continually striving. It is also clear 
that the subject quite frequently misperceives these persons, attributing 
to them characteristics they do not hold, or that they hold in either 
lesser or greater intensity than the subject imagines. To attempt to 
describe the personality of a subject on the basis of the assumption 
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that the stories represent exclusively inner states is analogous to trying 
to describe the functioning of the lower half of the human body with- 
out reference to the top half. In this sense the TAT stories stand 
intermediate, descriptive of both the inner states and of the perceived 
outer world.® 

The perceived outer world reflected in TAT stories is generally a 
world of residual images of past experience and only occasionally 
are real-life events (in the sense of independently discovered actual 
occurrences ) utilized as plot or characters. While there is personal 
variation in the closeness with which residual images parallel actual 
events, we may assume generally that fantasies represent a series of 
generalizations drawn from experience, rather than experiences them- 
selves. It is at least in part for this reason that the prediction of 
specific behavior should be made with great caution. In many in- 
stances, varying intercase and intracase, predictions of specific exter- 
nally observable behavior depend upon the interpreter’s knowledge 
of characteristic psychodynamic underpinnings of overt behavior. To 
a large extent, also, correct behavior predictions depend upon knowl- 
edge of the counter- or facilitating forces present in the environment 
in which the individual is acting. A further modifier is to be found 
in the extent to which the personality of the storyteller is a highly 


malleable one or, conversely, highly rigid or self-determined. To 
describe the personality of a subject is an easier t: 


ask than describing 
the projection of that personality into beh 


avior in its social context. 


An Interpretive Stance 


The behavioral data gathered through the medium of the TAT can 
be analyzed, as can any system of data, in a variety of ways. It has 
been proposed here that certain viewpoints toward personality are 
productive and facilitating in the interpretation of fantasy. It is recog- 
nized that these viewpoints are at times arbitrary and most certainly 
incomplete. Similarly, it is the author’s feeling that there is a particu- 


lar set of viewpoints toward the process of interpreting, an interpretive 


° Modifications of this general principle should be noted in the instance of certain 
psychotic adjustments in which 


the confused inner states clearly predominate. 
Even here, however, the stories r 


eflect the blurred outer world perception. Simi- 
larly, in certain neurotic adjustments the stories deal to a predominate degree 


tistics of the pictures or with the perceived characteristics 


of the generally hostile outer world, Yet, again here, the terrified and cringing 


inner world is apparent. 
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stance, that is likewise helpful. The objective in each instance is to 
facilitate the analysis and understanding of the individual personality. 
Other objectives are perhaps best approached with somewhat different 
emphases and methods. 

1. The data of the stories represent the individual's rational effort 
to imagine a plot with order, sequence, and continuity. Whether or 
not he succeeds, this is the task set by the instructions. 

2. The plots and characterizations made represent an externaliza- 
tion and objectification of the subject's habitual response tendencies. 

3. Behind the externalized tendencies of the stories lies a pattern 
of consistency and an organization of need-systems which constitute 
the individual’s effort at self-definition. 

4. The manifest content of the stories is symbolic at one of a num- 
ber of possible levels. At the most general level, manifest plot or 
character descriptions are specific instances of generalizations about 
categories of persons and events. These generalizations, “illustrated” 
in character or plot by the subject, are basic to the description of 
personality to be derived from the analysis of the stories. In each 
instance, however, it is normally the underlying generalizations made 
by the subject that are being sought. The overt character descriptions 
may be assumed to be only convenient symbolizations of these under- 
lying feelings and hence more subject to change. It is, in part, for 
this reason that an analysis of the characteristics and attitudes of all 
figures should be made before proposing the tendencies of the subject 
which they portray. 

5. A basic system of interaction to be expected in story content 
will be the subject’s version of the interaction of impulse and control. 
In this interaction the subject’s emotional residues of past experience 
with inhibition and guidance will be in interplay with his self-express- 
ing and self-defining tendencies. 

6. A substantial part of the material will in many instances be a 
selective reaffirmation of past experiences. This will represent current 
concerns used in part for curative explanation and in part for role- 


defining experimentation. In this connection, underplay and overplay 


are characteristic. 
7. The story represents an interaction between subject and picture, 


the picture representing certain categories of general outer world in- 
fluence selectively reacted to by the subject. In this connection, it 
becomes important to see the pictures as miniature reality situations 
responded to by the subject in ways characteristic of his usual mode 
of response to similar situations. The definition of similarity of situa- 
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tions must be made in part by the identific 
by the subject and in part by the identification known to be general 
for subjects of like Sex, age, and social experience. 

8. Conformity and psychological “usualness” 
ing characteristics and should not be ne 
of idiosyncrasy. Stories of persons from similar groups (at least age, 
nationality, social class) should be expected to show many common 
features. These common features represent in part the ties of stability 
and group-belonging. They are as important a part of the personality 
of each individual as are idiosyncratic aspects. 

9. It is not necessary to interpret everything in a record. Many 
things may seem to have no systematic part in the personality analysis 
derived. Granting that they probably do have some connection, it is 
hardly necessary to integrate all features of a record into the analysis. 
bject can be in some areas beyond 


» a necessary corrective for the psy- 
chologist’s tendency to believe he has explained everything. Unless 


these details present some idea that seems contradictory to already 
developed analyses, they need not be pursued, 

10. Interpretations may be made at a v 
tion. As is suggested in other chapte 


ation of the picture given 


are basic ego-support- 
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ariety of levels of generaliza- 
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° The reader is referred to Z. A, Piotrowski 13a for 
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CHAPTER 3 


The test materials: 
their description 


and basic nature 


he Thematic Apperception Technique is a method for studying the 

social and psychological aspects of personality. The technique 
consists of a series of pictures about which the subject is asked to tell 
stories. The stories composed by the individual are essentially fan- 
tasies, make-believe stories which spring from the imagination of the 
subject. As contrasted with the free and largely uncontrolled fantasy 
of the dream or free association, in the TAT the subject is requested 
to adapt his fantasy to the stimulus content of the picture presented 
to him. Thus the stories might be called controlled fantasies. They 
are fantasies in that they are the creative products of the subject's 
imagination; they are controlled in that each picture presents a topic 
area to which the story must, in essence, conform. But the control 
exerted by each picture is of a special kind. It is control only of the 
topic, of the context of the fantasy. It is not a control of the feelings 
or of the specific actions which the subject may wish to attribute to 
to the picture. The context of the fantasy is thus delimited by the 
stimulus of the picture, but the content and form of the fantasy are 
unstructured by outside stimuli and are dependent upon the feelings, 
emotions, and the habitual ways of thinking of the subject himself. 

89 
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In the effort to imagine a story about the stimuli of the picture pre- 
sented to him, the subject must call upon the residue of knowledge; 
impressions, and inner feelings which at the moment occur to him as 
relevant to the situation, The story so created by the subject partakes 
of the characteristics earlier described for other forms of outward 
behavior: it is a crystallized and symbolic projection of the individuals 
efforts to formulate his major feelings, anxieties, and satisfactions in 
the framework of the manner in which he has previously learned to 
present himself to the outer world. The story is thus symptomatic of 
the individual’s inner feelings and of his systems of defense and 
pretense. 

In the following Pages the pictures will be described. That their 
nature may become increasingly clear, they will be described in sev- 
eral ways, ways varying in their level of abstractness, First, the TAT 
pictures will be described in terms of their basic sociopsychological 
relation to the morality play of ancient times and the theatrical drama 
of modern times, Second, they will be described in the everyday 

description, those given by Murray.29 Third, 
d in terms of certain additional continua of reality 
more clearly the potential 
er, and to note some variables 

= o the interpretation of the 
stories. 


It was earlier observed that the storyteller does not approach the 
task of creating a story de novo. He approaches it well armed with 
assumptions and ideas, feelings attached to persons and objects, ex- 
perienced generally in plots and counterplots. The significance of 
the fantasies can perhaps best be seen if their kinship to the drama 
and the morality play is observed, The morality play expressed the 
feelings and beliefs of its audience by the use of idealized symbols of 
Good and Evil, of things feared and hoped for,¥m20 The audience 
readily identified with both the Devil and G 


ever freed of his tantalizing. Both they and the audie 


next week for a new bout—a bout symbolizing the struggles and 


a eY gain confidence and 
courage. The very exaggeration and overemphases present in these 


morality plays and in our contemporary secularized versions of them 
are the key to the satisfaction felt by the audience, The idealized 
figures of Good are entirely too good to be true, yet by contemplating 
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them, one gains courage; one toys with the potentials of Good. Simi- 
larly one tortures oneself, from the safety of an armchair or in the 
company of friends, with the evils of Evil. While intensely interested, 
one is never too concerned, since one knows that, in the interplay of 
Good and Evil, Good will win. Thus we are vindicated in the bet we 
have placed on Good, while not getting so removed as to miss a touch 
of brimstone. And those who observe the play, hissing and cheering 
in turn, know full well that they are neither as good as God’s angels 
in the play nor as evil as the Devil. 

The similarity to the “classic human situations” of the TAT lies 
in the fact that these pictures, too, are of the order of idealized sym- 
bols of Good and Evil, and of the many subdivisions possible within 
their boundaries. As the audience of the morality play identified with 
the many elements of the play, so does the storyteller identify with the 
many features of the drama portrayed in the TAT pictures, struggling 
for clarification through overemphasis, suggesting the presence of a 
feeling by its vigorous denial, his eyes lighting at the entrance of the 
Devil and his assistants, sensing the virtue inherent in the happy end- 
ing. We should not be led astray by the exaggerations, either of Good 
or Evil. For as the individual attempts to create a satisfactory plot 
out of these meaning-laden images, he must select an order, he must 
make a choice among many possible solutions. In so doing he must 
distort somewhat both his own feelings and the qualities he attributes 
to the figures of the drama. As Professor Muller has remarked in a 
different connection, “an order is necessarily a selection from diverse 
possibilities, and as such it requires the suppression of other possi- 
bilities, has the defects of its virtues, and tends to overemphases—as 
William James said, without too much we cannot have enough, of 
anything,” ° 

We may now leave this consideration of the cultural depth of pic- 
tures of this sort and describe the test pictures briefly in more ordi- 
nary terms. They have been described first in their cultural perspec- 
tive, since their basic stimulus value is closely connected with this 
view of the classic situation, a view easily lost sight of in the effort to 
describe the present physical realities. 

The TAT as originally developed consists of thirty pictures, variously 
designed to be appropriate to the sex and age of the subject. There 
are eleven pictures (Numbers 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 19, 20) which 


°H, J. Muller, The Uses of the Past (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1952), %4. 
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were designed for both sexes and all ages; seven pictures designed for 
boys under fourteen and males over fourteen (marked BM); seven 
designed for girls under fourteen and females over fourteen (marked 
GF); one designed for only boys and girls (marked BG); one for 
males and females over fourteen (marked MF); and one each suitable 
for boys (B), for girls (G), for males over fourteen (M), and females 
over fourteen (F). The selection of pictures for any one subject will 
consist of the eleven central pictures plus all of those marked with the 
symbol (B, G, M, F) appropriate to the age and sex of the subject. 
The pictures are divided into two series, the pictures of the second 
series being generally more ambiguous and/or bizarre than those of 
the first series. Dr. Murray "° recommends that at least one day inter- 
vene between the first and the second session. He emphasizes that 
in the second session the subject should be particularly encouraged 
to use his imagination, to “let your imagination have its way, as in a 


myth, a fairy story, or allegory.” The pictures of the series are now 
described: 


1. A young boy is contemplating a violin which rests on a table in front 
of him. 
2. Country scene; in the foreground is a young woman with books in 
her hand; in the background a man is working in the fields and an 
older woman is looking on. a 
3BM. On the floor against a couch is the huddled form of a boy with 
his head bowed on his right arm. Beside him on the Fea is a 
revolver. s 
3GF. A young woman is standing with downcas 
with her right hand. Her left 
wooden door. 
4. A woman is clutching the shoulders of a man whose fae diod 
are averted as if he were trying to pull away from a e an y 
5. A middle-aged woman is standing on t p 
door eane into a room. E he threshold of a half-opened 
6BM. A short elderly woman stands with her back turned to 
man. The latter is looking downward with á Perplexed expression 
6GF. A young woman sitting on the edge of a sofa looks backe Į = a 
shoulder at an older man with a pipe in his mouth who. ov : = 
addressing her. seems to 
7BM. A gray-haired man is looking at 
staring into space. 
7GF. An older woman is sitting on a sofa close beside 
reading to her. The girl, who holds a doll in 
pape boy looks straight out of t 
. An adolescent boy looks straight out of the pic 
8BM. a rifle is visible at one side, and in the Heid seed The barrel of 
of a surgical operation, like a reverie-image, 


À t head, her face covered 
arm is stretched forward against a 


a tall young 


a younger man who is sullenly 


a girl, speaking or 
her lap, is looking 


the dim scene 
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8GF. A young woman sits with her chin in her hand looking off into space. 

9BM. Four men in overalls are lying on the grass taking it easy. 

9GF. A young woman with a magazine and a purse in her hand looks 
from behind a tree at another young woman in a party dress running 
along a beach. 

10. A young woman's head against a man’s shoulder. 

ll. A road skirting a deep chasm between high cliffs. On the road 
in the distance are obscure figures. Protruding from the rocky wall 
on one side is the long head and neck of a dragon. 

12M. A young man is lying on a couch with his eyes closed. Leaning 
over him is the gaunt form of an elderly man, his hand stretched 
out above the face of the reclining figure. 
12F. The portrait of a young woman. A weird old woman with a shawl 
over her head is grimacing in the background. 
12BG. A rowboat is drawn up on the bank of a woodland stream. There 
are no human figures in the picture. 
13MF. A young man is standing with downcast head buried in his arm. 
Behind him is the figure of a woman lying in bed. 
13B. A little boy is sitting on the doorstep of a log cabin. 
13G. A little girl is climbing a winding flight of stairs. 

14. The silhouette of a man (or woman) against a bright window. The 
rest of the picture is totally black. 

15. A gaunt man with clenched hands is standing among gravestones. 

16. Blank card. 

17BM. A naked man is clinging to a rope. He is in the act of climbing 
up or down. 

17GF. A bridge over water. A female figure leans over the railing. In the 
background are tall buildings and small figures of men. 

18BM. A man is clutched from behind by three hands. The figures of his 
antagonists are invisible. 

18GF. A woman has her hands squeezed around the throat of another 
woman whom she appears to be pushing backwards across the 
bannister of a stairway. 

19. A weird picture of cloud formations overhanging a snow-covered 
cabin in the country. 

20. The dimly illumined figure of a man (or woman) in the dead of 
night leaning against a lamppost. 


These descriptions present to the reader a general image of the 


Pictures, an image sufficiently clear to permit him to visualize the gross 
features of the picture and to identify the pictures when he sees them, 
However, such description is sufficient only for this first general level 
of identification of the stimulus presented to the subject. It tells us 
only a part of that to which the subject actually reacts when he con- 
forms to our request to identify the picture and tell us a story about 
it. The more thorough knowledge we have of the total stimulus situa- 
tion in which the subject finds himself, the better are we able to com- 
prehend the significance of his behavior. For this reason, it becomes 
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necessary to examine in more detail the nature and component parts 
of the picture stimuli to which the subject responds. It becomes neces- 
sary to go beyond the description of the ordinary objects and symbols 
presented in the picture and to observe some additional ways in which 
significant variation is to be found. In the following pages, certain 
additional characteristics of the pictures will be enumerated. Sub- 
sequently, the implications of these features for the selection of pic- 
tures to be presented to the subject will be discussed. The basic 
emphasis throughout these descriptions of signific 


ant features for the 
pictures is upon the rele 


vance of these features to the interpretation 
of the stories told to them, to the understanding of the behavior re- 
sulting from the subject’s response to the picture 
Some of the pictures are contextually we 
tures the basic nature of the situation, the people, and objects repre- 
sented are well defined by the picture itself, A minimum of ambiguity 
will be found in these pictures. Thus, in card 1 there is no real am- 
biguity in determining the basic nature of the stimulus. Tt is quite 
clearly a young male in some type of introspective situation involving 
a clearly seen violin. Similarly, card 2 js without doubt a rural scene 
in which a young lady, an older woman, and a man are depicted. In 
these two and other similarly structured pictures (for example, 3M’, 
4, 5, 6BM, 7BM, 9GF) there is no real interpretive or imaginative 
problem involved in the identification of the major persons or objects 
represented. Any deviations from these basic features are to be seen 
as perceptual distortions or as “misinterpretations” of some special diag- 
nostic significance. It is to be noted, however, that in spite of the 
relatively structured quality of these pictures, not all features are sO 
structured. First, there are some objects in the pictures atare less 
clear-cut, often either difficult to define or not always observed by the 
RR E In t for example, the minerai voder haoin 
lends itself to many possible inter pretations: table Tedha ‘ 
ete. - Similarly, in z the a mee oh os a 
The second man and horse, the buildings, 
apparent objects are variously interpre 
individual projection. Second, and more 


stimuli. 
ll structured. In some pic- 


2 readily seen. 
the “lake,” and other less 
ted and lend themselves to 


; 3 ; important, while the objects, 
persons, and general situations are sufficiently clear for ready identif- 


cation, the relationships between persons, their activities, Jedina and 
the plot and its outcome are not similarly structured, It da: hove that 
the imagination of the subject is called forth, Tet these mes all of 
the cards, even those where the context is structured, are highly a 
biguous and undefined. £ 
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Some of the pictures are contextually ambiguous. In contrast to 
those pictures just described, some pictures are unclear from the point 
of view of the basic identification of the objects, persons, and basic 
situation. Card 3BM, for example, shows the huddled figure of a 
person (called a young boy by Murray) who may be seen either as 
a boy or girl, young or old. Beside the figure is an object on the floor, 
variously defined as a gun, knife, keys, toy, or a hole in the floor. The 
background situation is itself vague, lending itself to varied interpre- 
tations as to locus. In cards 10, 11, 19, this contextual ambiguity is 
even more pronounced. In these pictures the task of the subject 
becomes more complex. Not only must he propose a story to account 
for the feelings and interactions between the people and objects, he 
must also determine the basic situation and the kinds of people and 
events about which he will construct this plot. This quite simple 
continuum of ambiguity already suggests a way of estimating some 
differences in our subjects. It provides a stimulus to which some 
subjects can respond quite readily. Other persons, however, find 
themselves at home only with more structured situations and become 
distracted when presented with the pictures of greater ambiguity. 

Some pictures deal with ordinary or usual events and some with 
events that are unusual. Regardless of their ambiguity, the pictures 
differ in the extent to which they present ordinary lifelike situations. 
Picture 7GF, the mother sitting beside a girl, or picture 6BM, an elderly 
woman standing with her back to a tall young man, both present well- 
structured pictures representing easily recognizable and ordinary 
events. Picture 10, while ambiguous and presenting difficulty to many 
subjects, is still an essentially ordinary event, representative of events 
well within the experience range of most subjects. On the other hand, 
while still not approaching the bizarre and distorted, some pictures 
are most unusual and can be somewhat of a shock to persons not able 


to cope with the unexpected. Thus 17BM, 18BM, and 19 are out of 
the ordinary, unexpected events, even though, as in 17BM at least, 
perfectly identifiable. One would want to present a subject with a 
variety of picture stimuli such that his ability to deal with both the 
ordinary and the unusual is tested. The full series consists of two 
sets of cards, One, up to 10, is designed to be reasonably ordinary 
and within the subject’s experience. The second, from 11 to 20, is 
designed to be more unusual and to challenge the subject’s imagina- 


tion, 


Some pictures are biz 
series, numbers 11 to 20 


arre. Among the pictures of Murray’s second 
, are some which are more than merely un- 
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usual in the sense just mentioned. These bizarre pictures present an 
image to the subject in which reality elements are distorted rather 
than merely seldom encountered—elements which are “unreal.” Pic- 
tures 12F, 15, 17GF, and 18BM are of this sort. Some are presented 


in terms of actual persons in weird situations. 12F and 18BM are of 
this sort. Some, like 15, contain strange figures in bizarre circum- 
stances, while others are of scenes themselves highly unusual and 
challenging to the imagination, as for example, 11 or 17GF or 19. 

Some pictures have no people in them. Most of the TAT series con- 
tain either one or more persons in varying situations. Some, how- 
ever, have only faint Suggestions of persons, as in 11, or no persons 
at all, as 12BG or 19, The basic stimulus value of these pictures varies 
but a common stimulus of importance is the absence of people. 

There is one blank card. Number 16 is blank. The importance of 
this lies in the extreme challenge which it makes for the subject who 
must create for himself the entire Scene as well as its people, events, 
and plot development. 

Some have simple form and some complex. Independent of the 
varying complexities of the Pictures set by their content, it should be 
observed that the basic form of the pictures varies. "Contrast, for 
example, picture 1, the boy with the violin, with picture 19, the cloud- 
formation picture. In 1 the form elements are really anly two, the 
boy and a violin, plus possibly the table upon which the violin rests. 
The story which the subject tells can be an entirely adequate one if it 
takes into account only the two central features, two large details, $O 
to speak, the boy and the violin. The form demands made by the 
picture are thus limited. On the other hand, 19, the swirling indefi- 
nite, ambiguous picture, is quite another matter. The form demands 


are different in at least two respects: 1, there are no specifie readily 
identified large details to focus upon; 2. the e sp 


ntire image presented 
is vague and ambiguous. The individual here pit ny aie 
where only vague Suggestions of form exist. He ‘cose further be 
satisfied with indefinite forms, clouds, smoke. swirlin fo ms A 
further contrast is presented by 2, the farm Score ama e pee 
has much large and small form presented to him “Thies | he . a ts 
are in the foreground, the three Persons, Additior al 5 T de we 
ent details abound—the tree, the rat readily appe 


books, the } 
“z Ne horse, the farmi? ature 
of the picture. Less apparent he farmlike natur 


: are many small details—¢ ere 
of the field, the various farm buildings, the pregnancy epee 


woman, the second man and horse, the “Take” in the far background. 


The task and the opportunity presented are more complex here than 
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in 1, or 3BM, or 3GF, or similar pictures of quite simple form. Not 
only are there more people and potentially more complex human 
relations to cope with, but a far greater range of form either to take 
into account or ignore. Similarity of form demand, however, should 
not lead one to assume the similarity of the stimulus meaning of a 
picture. Picture 1, the boy with the violin, is in form demand highly 
similar to 3BM, the crouched figure. Yet here the similarity ends, 
for the two are quite different in content and meaning. The woman 
with downcast head, 3GF, is again rather similar in form to the man 
with three hands, 1SBM. Yet the emotions and feelings which they 
normally elicit and the overt content of stories told to them vary 
greatly. 

Other variations. There are many other ways in which the basic 
stimuli presented by the cards vary. Those described will perhaps 
be sufficient to indicate how the variation in the card itself is im- 
portant both to the problem of card selection and of interpretation. 
The changes in form demand and stimulus meaning challenge the sub- 
ject in varying ways, presenting him with differing facets of external 
reality against which his inner fantasies and personal convictions may 
be reflected. This is the central reason for knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of the card itself—the light it throws upon the precise way in 
which the subject was stimulated, thus permitting the interpreter to 
gauge more accurately the significance of the subject’s reaction to that 
stimulation. 


Criteria for Selecting Pictures 


The preceding analysis of the cards gives us a starting point in the 
selection of a general set of pictures and some principles for the 
Selection of cards for special purposes. The following criteria are 
Suggested as guides to the selection of pictures from the Murray set 
and as principles to be used in the design or selection of other special 
Sets, 


The criterion of latent stimulus meaning 

The most important variable in the selection of pictures is the latent 
stimulus meaning of the picture itself. While the selection of a picture 
containing a figure of the sex and approximate age of the subject is 
undoubtedly of value, it is felt that the analysis of the emotional issue 
most usually raised by a given picture is the prime variable. Thus, 
for example, the advantage of picture 1, the boy with the violin, lies 
primarily in the fact that it seems most readily to elicit feeling and 
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stories dealing with authority, with the reactions to authority, 
with the degree of initiative and self-directed control which the 5 R 
ject can maintain. The fact that the picture is one of a young a 
with a violin is a convenient symbolization of a person in an ambiva 
lent emotional situation, but contains little inherent advantage per se. 
If the basic stimulus were the boy and the violin, rather than o 
emotional issue of authority and control, one would presumably pii 
this picture of limited use with adult subjects or with subjects inex- 
perienced with a violin. Yet this is by no means true. This picture 
is of considerable value with mature adults, eliciting from them gm 
which readily reveal their experiences with authority and age 
control and the nature of the assumptions which they make abou 

their own interest in and ability to influence these controlling forces. 
Given several pictures of similar latent meaning, it would possibly ye 
of considerable advantage, particularly in the case of children, to aee 
the one with a figure representing the age and sex of the subject. Bu 


the primary and more vital issue is that of the basic emotional stimuli 
of the picture. 


The criterion of basic inter 

A number of the pict 
sonal relations: a moth 
sexual scene, a person alone, 


personal relation 


ures selected should represent basic interper- 


a group of persons of varying social roles, 

same sex and age. The analysis of the 
des much basic data for the reconstruc- 
and gives to the interpreter a picture 
ptions which the subject makes about 


gories of persons and 
with a statement of his 


about his basic mechanisms of 
Tprets it, 


interpersonal relations, he also Provides us 
assumptions about life in general and 
relating himself to the world as he inte 


The criteria of reality representation 

The pictures selected should represent varying de 
reality. The advantage of this lies in the challenge to the organized 
thinking patterns of the subject and in the estimate it provides of his 
ability to remain stable, logical, and imaginative in the face of unusual 


grees of objective 
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or apparently contradictory stimuli. Specifically, four varieties of 
reality representation should be portrayed: 

Clear-cut reality. In a number of cards, the basic content is por- 
trayed in direct, unambiguous fashion. Thus in 1 the boy and the 
violin are quite clearly portrayed, identification of them as objects 
requiring only simple skills of observation. In the selection of a 
variety of interpersonal relations, as in the second criterion, a number 
of such portrayals of clear-cut reality will unquestionably be found. 

Illogical reality arrangement. A special advantage of picture SBM, 
the boy and the operating scene, lies in the fact that it presents several 
quite easily identifiable reality objects, but places them in an arrange- 
ment that requires special interpretive skills of the subject. Thus the 
boy is readily identifiable, as is the “operating scene” in the immediate 
background. Yet, they are placed, both spatially and in terms of the 
different art techniques, so as to appear not in the same reality plane. 
Similarly, the rifle, and to a lesser extent the window or bookcase, are 
identifiable without exercise of imagination, but are placed in their 
relation to the boy and the scene in such a manner as to require special 
attention and explanation. In this picture the point of particular 
interest is, of course, both the content as well as the manner in which 
this illogical or unusual arrangement of objects is accounted for. Simi- 
larly, picture 18BM, the man with three hands, while it has also a 
slightly bizarre air, presents a readily identifiable man and three read- 
ily identifiable hands. The challenge lies in the arrangement in which 
there are no other figures present to account for the third hand. 

Bizarre or unreal stimuli. Some of the pictures selected for use with 
all subjects should portray events in a bizarre, startling, or unex- 
pected manner. Such pictures are useful in estimating the facility 
with which the individual can deal with the unusual and startling as 
well as in presenting an opportunity for irregular or pathological 
thought content to be expressed. In general, at least one picture 
emphasizing some personal scene and one depicting a scene in which 
People are not dominant should be included. Pictures 17BM, 12F, 
and 18BM are good examples of the first of these categories. Pictures 
11, 17GF, and 19 represent the second. 

Ambiguous reality. Some of the pictures chosen should be highly 
unstructured and ambiguous. Such pictures challenge the imagination 
of the subject, reflecting the originality of thought content as well as 
the quality of the personality strength and organization. They are 
also excellent tests of the individual’s habitual ability to deal with 
new and unfamiliar situations. Picture 19 is the best example of this 
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in the TAT although several pictures in the last half of the set are 
good substitutes. 


The criterion of intensity 


Each of the pictures selected should be sufficiently intense in quality 
as to intrigue the subject and to demand that he propose some sort 
of solution to it. This intensity may be conveyed to the subject in 
a variety of ways. Dramatic content, such as 18GF, 12F, and 17BM, 


is an excellent but by no means the only way to secure such intensity. 
Picture 12BG, cont 


aining no human figures but only a rowboat drawn 
up to the bank of a woodland stream, is satisfactorily intense to meet 
this criterion, Possibly the very unusualness of the absence of people; 
immediately raising the question “where are the people” in the sub- 
ject’s mind, is the element which secures the intensity value. Similarly 
picture 1, the boy with the violin, is a most undramatic and even drab 
picture, yet it is more than adequately stimulative. Here the intensity 
is secured not so much from any drama inherent in the action portrayed 


as from the conflict which the situation raises in the mind of the 
ordinary subject, 


The criterion of flexibility and ambiguity 


The flexibility of a Picture has at least two major aspects: the am- 
biguity of the reality of the object or persons and the ambiguity of 
the emotions, action, and outcome. The criterion of reality represen- 
tation emphasized the ambiguity of the reality of objects and persons 
portrayed. Here the ambiguity of the emotions and actions is in 
question. Each picture used should permit full freedom of the emo 
tion and the actions which may be attributed to it. The more different 
the emotions which may be read into the situation and the wider the 
range of solutions which may be reasonably proposed, the better the 


picture. Many pictures with clearly identifiable persons, 2 for exam- 
ple, yield as useful data as do pictures tl : 


as 19. The crucial factor here seems to 
ambiguity. It further seems advisable to make the initial selection 
of pictures along the lines of basic interpersona] relations rather than 
primarily along the lines of selected emotions, Except as one is 
developing a special set of pictures to explore the dimensions of angers 
or of love, or of some other emotional state, the selection of pictures 
to portray a reasonable range of emotions js probably misleadingly 
oversimplified. It seems more profitable at this point to select along 
lines of basic object relationships and reality approximation, designing 


hat are extremely vague, such 
be the emotion and outcome 
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or selecting each picture so as to permit a wide range of emotions to 
be attributed to it. In this manner one permits the preferences of the 
subject to give the prime emotional implications to the picture rather 
than those of the examiner. This procedure probably places the ex- 
pression of feeling more readily within its proper context of object 
relationships. Further, it will reduce the effect of the emotional ties 
of the examiner, whose prerogative to projection is regrettably equal 
to that of the subject. 


The criterion of culture-appropriate symbols 

The pictures selected and the situation portrayed should be appro- 
priate to the culture of the group being studied. The pictures should 
be so drawn or selected as to employ persons, dress, objects, back- 
ground that are not thought inappropriate by the persons being studied. 
It seems overly complicated and probably unnecessary to design pic- 
tures for a group using the precise physical features and dress that 
are used by the group. Rather, they need only be portrayed in a 
general manner so as to enable the subjects to feel that the persons 
could be people like them. Thus in dealing with the Hopi of South- 
west United States, and with the Navahos of the same region, it 
seemed unnecessary to design two sets, one recognizable as Hopi and 
one as Navaho. Rather, a set that is recognizable as “Indian” is 
adequate. In fact, such a set designed to represent the general cate- 
gory of Southwest Indians ° was quite adequate for Dakota plains 
groups. It is probable that the criterion of culture-appropriateness 
need imply only appropriateness to the general culture area rather 
than to any specific subgroup in the culture. 

When designing or selecting pictures for a specific culture, one should 
be cautious not to design the picture in too great detail. One should 
not include in the picture more specifically recognizable cultural sym- 
bols or artifacts than are sufficient to indicate to the subject the gen- 
The inclusion of such objects helps the 
subject to identify with the picture. However, too many or too highly 
specialized objects also tend to inhibit fantasy, calling instead upon 
the subject to enumerate verbally the objects present or to tell a story 
highly stereotyped in quality. It is to be recalled that the very quality 
which makes a certain number of readily identifiable objects useful 
is the same quality which may inhibit fantasy. That quality, of course, 


eral culture pattern involved. 


è Designed by Robert J. Havighurst and Alice Joseph for the Research on 


Indian Education; see W. E. Henry.!?° 
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lies in the fact that each cultural object has a pattern of culturally 
determined meanings which members of the society in question ie 
ally attribute to it, When too specifically identified or too ot. 
s are present, the high amount of culturally 


g n at 
It is possibly for this reason that, . 
3 A 3s ? an 
ass society, the “stock ee yea i 
ar magazines are only infrequently useful. 


least in American middle-c] 
illustrations from popul 


Criteria for pictures for special problems 

In the design or selection 0 
or diagnosis, all the criteria 
however, careful adv 


f pictures for special problems of research 
given are also applicable. In specie 
ance study of the problem will usually sugges’ 
ch the examiner will wish to pictorialize. In e> 
ture groups, consultation with an anthropologis 
ure is necessary, Emphasis in such consultation 
its, customs, or situations which s 
Psychological problem being studied. 
basic personal relationships of importance 


society under study. These, 
too, should be rep A warning should be made 
against attempting to portray a particular Situation too specifically. 
There seems to be considerab] in a research person from 
one culture attempting to put mbols of pictures a specific 
situation from another culture. Pictures should rather be designed 
to elicit fantasy in the general area of interpersonal relations to which 
specific importance is 


the anthropologist can be of great h 


itself, VIEs 
Pictures for research or diagnosis or special clinical problems should 
tollon Be suggestions made here, While Opinion varies somewhat 
in this matter, it is the present writer 
of pictures for all subjects, rely; 
an Situations Presented to elicit inter- 
pretable fantasy. Should the case being Studied Present special prob- 
Jenupan a apecille titee—Lor example, family relations, sexuality, aggres- 
sion, and control—it would seem appropriate to 


ine ¥ augment the series 
of pictures used by additional Pictures whose latent content tends 
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to clicit fantasy in the relevant areas. It is felt, however, that it is 
not advisable to attempt to select a special set for each subject. This 
is suggested since, first, a general set of ten to fifteen pictures will 
most likely be sufficient to stimulate the subject’s fantasy in relevant 
problem areas and, second, to select a different set for each case 
destroys the considerable advantage of comparison inherent in a set 
which has been used repeatedly with other subjects. 


CHAPTER 4 


The variables of form 


r the analysis of any collection of data, understanding of the patterns 

of meanings within it may be most Suitably derived when the 
variations of the data themselves are apparent, It is certainly true 
that insights and valid deductions may be made from TAT data in 
circumstances where the interpreter is unable to point to the evidence 
for his conclusions, or in circumstances where the evidence he points 
to seems equally to suggest an alternative interpretation, These obser- 
vations, perhaps best called insights, are an important part of the 
process of thinking which results in interpretations from stories. They 
should, however, constitute a smaller and smaller part of the total 
interpretive scheme, giving way gradually to 
personality of the subject which on describable variations 
in the actual data of the Stories. Yet in Stories told to the TAT, it is 
not always a simple matter to say wherein lie the attributes of the 
stories which vary significantly 


ign i with Personality, Je is, of course, 
the stories; at the minimum it is the recorded verbalization of the 


subject during the time interval between the showing GE the init 

picture and the completion of the task set 

are the describable attributes of these verba] 

answer to this question is the intent of this 

It is proposed to provide a detailed analysi 
54 
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characteristics of stories which may later be shown to vary significantly 
with personality. It cannot be overemphasized that the focal task of 
the derivation of personality descriptions lies in the intimate descrip- 
tion of the ways in which the subject has gone about the task of telling 
his stories. In this “way of telling” will lie the key to the habitual 
structuring of the world which the subject perceives and his habitual 
response to this structuring. In general, the task of interpretation may 
be phrased as follows: 

1. How does the subject define the stimulus? 

2. Given his perception of the stimulus, how does he respond to it? 

3. Given his definition of the stimulus, and his chosen mode of re- 
sponse to it, what does this tell us of the subject’s personality? 

The temptation is always to jump immediately to point 3 and to 
contemplate directly the attributes of personality. To do this, how- 
ever, is to describe the sea from the way in which the surface water 
behaves. It may be correct to observe that the water is rough, the 
waves are high. It may be a quite proper conclusion to say that in 
another instance the sea is calm, the water is smooth, the waves are 
small and regular. Yet does it tell us anything about the sea? What 
does it tell us of the way in which the sea reacts to its surroundings 
of earth and air, of the content and composition of the areas below 
the surface? 

One cannot be too cautious in directing attention to the evidence 
from which personality conclusions are drawn. The data of the stories 
form the guides to tentative hypothesis formation and the data against 
which such hypotheses must be checked. One has gone a long way 
toward deriving a view of the personality when one has described 
in detail the content and composition of the stories as told, the ways 
of relating to the surround of images of people and events. This does 
not mean that the surface characteristics are not important. It is 
necessary to observe the overt, quickly perceived characteristics. The 
subject is voluble; he is short or to the point; he is confused and 
wandering; he is smooth, well organized; he has good perspective 
and judgment; he is terse, tense, angry—all of these surface observa- 
tions are an important part of the personality picture. But they are 
only beginnings and their underlying meanings and motivation must 
be observed. These can be observed only by probing further into 
the available data, the stories. 

It has been noted in the foregoing that to describe the significant 
variables of fantasy is no simple task. It is not presumed that the 
writer has succeeded in describing all of the variables that would 
subsequently prove to be useful, nor that he has attributed the only 
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and proper meaning to these variables. It will be apparent that some 
variables are more important than others. Themas are possibly ere 
important than length, outcomes than grammar. Yet, with distressing 
frequency, short Stories give clues to constriction not seen in themas 
and word choice clues to conflicts not reflected in outcomes. Knowl- 
edge of the differential Significance of such variables is meager. At 
this stage one does best by observing all variables that have ‘atta 
to one’s attention and deducing from the patternings of those variables 


ry A m ma Bre 
meaningful generalizations and trends which characterize the pe 
sonality. f 


: ries within 
are two somewhat overlapping categories with 
fy variables may be made. am 
> ; a 

Il be added: Dynamic Structure of Conte 


a sense, of course, these are breakdowns : 
the over-all] category, Content, but are, the author believes, sufficiently 


different to warrant special treatment, Content refers to what the 
subject said and Form to how he said it. Dynamic Structure of Con- 


tent, a categ aracteristics of the order and 
juxtaposition of content, 
: not appear rationally to be 
7 S other than that which the 
subject presumes, Negative Content will be presented as the concern 
with what the subj light of What he might have 
been expected to say. The determination of what the subject might 
have said will bring us i 

in terms of a distinction between Manifest Picture Stimulus and Latent 
Picture Stimulus. Since to some analysis of negative content 
also involves the question of what stimulating areas of the pictures 
normally are responded to, we will deal also with the question of the 
form demand of the Pictures, s 


Form Characteristics 
The subject’s recounting of a Perceived stimulus occurs in a describ- 
able form pattern. These form patterns ary markedly from 
subject to subject and, in fact, vary within q series of stories of a single 
subject. The rationally oriented narrative į orm for which our 
instructions ask. The majority of subject 


‘ iTe r S will give us this narrative, 
though always in some idiosyncratic manner, ariations in form occur 
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in stories of highly similar content, and the same basic plot may be 
related by one subject in a form quite different from that of another 
subject. It is proposed that these variations in form reflect variations 
in the perception and organization of the individual and in the way in 
which he views and reacts to the stimuli of the world around him 
and of the world within him. 

In the pages that follow, some of the more important form charac- 
teristics of stories will be given. They are presented primarily to 
permit one to focus upon the variations present in the data of stories 
and to facilitate description of these data. Subsequently, an effort 
will be made to show how some of these variations in form relate 


to personality. 


Amount and kind of imaginal production 

Length of stories. Marked variations will occur in the length of 
stories produced by a person. General standards for evaluating the 
basic amount of productivity necessary for fruitful analysis are not at 
all well formed at this time. Tt seems clear, however, that useful 
stories can be produced which are substantially under the word count 
suggested by Murray @ in 1943. The story of 300 words was at 
that time suggested as standard for the adult and 150 words for the 
ten-year-old child. Certainly stories as short as fifteen words have 
been analyzed with some success.!° ° Tt is the author’s impression 
that story length will vary somewhat with personality characteristics, 
as well as with the overt characteristics of verbality level. It is clear, 
of course, that subjects can be encouraged to prolong and elaborate 
their stories and in situations encouraging high verbal productivity all 
subjects will tend somewhat to longer productions. However, the 
writer does not feel that the sign of an analyzable story lies primarily 
in its length, Rather, he would suspect that more to the point would 
be some evidence that the subject has grappled with the instructions 
as set for him and has carried these out around the stimuli of the 
picture shown him. This can be done in few words or in many. The 
subject who gives us many words indeed tells us something, of his 
word fluency and his vocabulary facility, and these are important 
personal attributes. It is to be questioned, however, if he thereby 
tells us more about his personality than a subject who is more succinct 


° It should not be concluded, however, that such stories represent an optimal 
length, It seems probable that stories as short as those reported here are unusual 
and may be specific to the cultures reported and to the test conditions used. 
Certainly longer stories would have yielded more material. 
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and economical in word usage. 
elaborately lengthy stories prese 
as they do extra data. 


In fact, it sometimes seems that 
nt as much of an interpretive hazard 
To see the basic values., viewpoints, and plot 
of the personal interactions involved in a story may, in the case of a 
lengthy one, require a great deal of shorthand on the part of the 
interpreter. Length in such instances can be more of a handicap than 
a benefit. A story which reflects some perception of the stimuli, wig’ 
presents a plot having some continuity (though not necessarily al 
three parts as asked in the instructions), which attributes some choice 
of feeling or action to the figures portrayed, and which has some 


F i int i ; >j >W 
sort of terminal point is an analyzable story. This can be done in a 
or many words. If the subject is one who, in addition, gives past 
present, and future plot Suggestions, who elaborates with statements 


of feeling and emotion, and who fills his story with dramatic inter- 
action, then we have more to go on. Such elaborations are desirable, 
but not necessary, and, in any case, a single story of 300 words would 
seem to me to verge on the overly verbal, One is not testing the 
verbality and vocabulary range of the subject; one is sampling his 
basic viewpoint toward himself and his world. 

Amount of introduced content. Closely related to length is the 
question of the amount of the total story productivity that may be 
seen as “introduced,” By this is meant the quantity of images, figures, 
events, episodes, descriptions, and elaborations that are added to the 
basic identification of the details of the Picture, Subjects vary greatly 
in this respect, some filling their stories with associated images and 
additional figures related to the plot development. Some stick very 
closely to raigiages for which there are closely parallel representations 
in the picture. Certainly some introduced content is necessary to 
meet the instructions. Some imagination must be utilized to develop 
a plot, mere enumeration of the details of the picture not being 
sufficient (though occurring in certain instances, of course), Some 
judgment of the range of interests, the richness of imagery, and the 
facility of association can be made from such introduced content. 

Kinds of introduced content. Whether great in amount or not, the 
particular areas within which content is introduced require attention. 
Does the subject always introduce one particular Pattern of imagery, 
cr many? Are there many areas about which he associates freely or 
few? The relatedness of this quantity judgment to questions of the 
content of these introduced observations is apparent and will be dis- 
cussed under considerations of content in Chapter 5, 
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Vividness and richness of imagery. A rich flow of imagery with vivid 
illustrations and elaborations clearly differs from a similar quantity 
of redundant observations or a mere re-enumeration of picture detail. 
Here the aspects of the dramatic, the picturesque, the gory, the intense, 
or the casual may be noted and distinguished. Their particular content 
may also be observed, though discussion of this aspect will be deferred 
until the sections on content in Chapter 5. 

Originality versus commonness of imagery. The originality or popu- 
larity of concepts and descriptions has not received as yet the systematic 
attention which it has in the case of the Rorschach tests. The category 
is essentially the same, however, and attention should be paid to it 
even though the determination of originality is now largely a matter 
of the interpreter’s experience and judgment. In considering the orig- 
inality issue, there is a difference between original content description 
and original form description. The former refers to the originality of 
ideas, feeling-attribution, identification of basic plot or situation, action 
sequence, and outcome. Form originality means the novel utilization 
of specific form aspects of the picture stimulus, to include both the 
use of form aspects not generally used (the “lake” in 2), the attribution 
of special meaning to areas normally otherwise designated (the 
“clouds” in 19 as waves on the shore), or the novel arrangement of 
generally observed details of a picture. This area of form originality 
has been given very little attention and care should be exercised in 
assuming originality until the more popular form uses have been 
determined. 

It may be well to point out here that the question of originality 
should be viewed in the light of the question: original for whom? 
Many concepts, appearing to be original for the ordinary run of middle- 
class American subjects, may be quite routine for other groups. This 
does not destroy their novelty for the groups in question, but does 
place a limitation upon their interpretation. In the absence of statis- 
tical evidence on a wide range of social groups, the interpreter should 
carefully examine his judgments of originality in view of the possibility 
that the concept is original merely to him, the interpreter. 

Rhythm and smoothness. Subjects vary in the ease with which they 
produce images, events, and action regardless of the basic richness or 
complexity of their images. To some extent this may be judged by 
the readiness of flow of words, the absence of pauses, contradictions, 
and changes of mind. ae 

Interruptions of story production. Hesitations, pauses, side remarks 
to the tester, remarks intended as criticisms on the pictures or the story 
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as told, all these should be noted as evidence of inconsistency, -o 
consciousness, and censorship on the part of the subject. Closely 
related to these “editorial” notations are the clinical observations 
clinicians are frequently in the habit of making during any interview 


A Pa restlessness 
or test performance. These notations, such as blushing, restlessness, 


give added clues to the significance of 
st activity then in progress. de 
not wish to suggest that this procedure ja 
r to him that, in instances where meaning 1$ 


e 
e psychologist, some additional clue to th 
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present, will find its w 
that story or other sto’ 


able evidences of the interpretive sugges- 
al notations of test performance behavior: 


Furthermore, it is easier to determine the significance to the subject 
of these manifestations if they can be traced down in the stories. Thus 
when a married woman begi 


edding band at the start 
self-consciousness about 
al relations in general. With- 
ia t, it is disturbing to consider 
the possibility relations that bother her, but 
rather a prope manifests itself in the touching 
of the diamond in her engagement ring. If either 
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in the test-taking behavior, any Suggestive clues se 
Variations in foregoing factors. Any of the: 
in any or all of the stories told. It is partic 
wherein variations in them occur—presence of Pauses and hesitation 
in a particular story in a record otherwise free from these features, 


presence of rich and vivid imagery in a story in a recor A otherwise 
drab. These variations will give clues to p 


ictures of special import 
to the subject, clues which should be traced down in antent and 
other form characteristics of the stories. 


se features may appear 
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Organizational qualities 

The organization which each subject gives to his structuring of the 
world around him is in part reflected in the organization which he 
gives to his stories. In the consideration of these organizational quali- 
ties, attention is paid to the system and order which the subject puts 
into his stories and the ways in which various aspects of form are inter- 
related. 

Three basic parts of the story. The instructions to the subject ask 
him to give a beginning, a middle, and an end to his story. We ask 
him to say what is now going on in the picture, how this came about 
or what preceded it, and what the outcome will be. To some extent, 
the presence of these three requested aspects of the story may be seen 
as an example of the extent to which the subject complies with instruc- 
tions. Certainly in some subjects who rigidly adhere to instructions, 
notions of excessive attention to outside directive stimuli should be 
considered. More frequently, however, subjects will adhere to these 
instructions in only approximate form, generally neglecting the past 
and the future in favor of the present. In this sense the “normal” 
story tends to be one in which the subject spends more attention upon 
“what is happening in the picture” and less upon the antecedents or 
the outcome. Judgments of adequate organization should be tempered 
in this light. They should be further qualified by recalling the strong 
tendency, at least in the American middle class (which usually includes 
the interpreters of projective instruments), to stress sequences of pas- 
sage of time. Success, mobility, and ambition, strong goals for us all, 
involve an image of time. As we all lean heavily toward the future, 
seeing the present as a prelude to it, and the past as best forgotten, 
we are perhaps inclined to judge too harshly the person who fails to 
have our own time perspective. We thus can readily mistake attention 
to the present for sluggishness and fixation, confusing other persons’ 
stability with our own mobility strivings. This viewpoint may also 
lead us to expect too much by way of outcomes. Our normal judgment 
of outcome leans heavily to somewhat overly neat proposals of endings 
which are completions of actions proposed earlier in the description 
of the present. While it is true that upper middle-class persons, and 
socially or vocationally mobile persons in general, do use this emphasis 
in their stories, by no means all normal subjects do. An outcome for 
many middle-class subjects, which occurs with great frequency, is 
merely a stopping of the description of “what is happening,” including 
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very short future time projections and lacking the somewhat fairy-tale- 
like endings with which we are more in tune. i 

In essence, the emphases placed upon the three major time aspects 
of the story are in themselves diagnostic features and should be 
analyzed both with a view to the adequacy of story and to the pere 
spective which the subject has upon sequence in his own life. Thus 
emphases upon the past tend to suggest preoccupations with the sib 
jects own past life, whether they are specifically proposed by the 
subject as descriptions of the antecedents of his story or whether they 
are past-referent ideas attributed to the figures in the story as char- 
acterizations of their present feelings and ideas. Similarly, exaggerated 
emphases on the future tend to suggest poor reality contact and the 
subject’s tendency to include insufficient present and past data in his 
future planning. Subjects fearful of their present circumstances often 
do this. Excessive attention to the present, as well as great emphasis 
upon the enumeration of physical details of the picture, suggest sub- 
jects who are unable to provide perspective in their life and who 
therefore cling rigidly to the certainties they feel they can see and 
touch. 

If we are to make much of the sub 
of the story, it is wise to be sure 
a beginning, middle, and end toa 
ing the instructions briefly follow 


ject’s treatment of these parts 
that he understands the request for 
story. This is best done by repeat- 
ing stories 1 and 2, if the subject 
does not give an ending, and by the usual nondirective promptings 
toward the completion of stories to these pictures. Since the time 
distribution is as much a personality characteristic as a matter of 
compliance with the conditions set by the examiner, one need not 
insist on the presence of these three parts beyond assuring oneself 
that the instructions have been comprehended, Subsequent to these 
reminders, the stories should be allowed to flow as the subject desires. 
and the emphases which he places on past, Present, and future should 
be analyzed much as any other aspect of the data, 

Level of organization. The level of Organization of a story should 
be noted. Roughly such levels may be seen as; 1, enumerative listing 
of the facts of the picture (that’s a boy and that’s a violin); 2. the 
description of the facts of the picture in terms of their 
interrelationships (that’s a boy looking at a violin); or 3, an imaginative 
level in which the subject enlivens his description of the picture with 
his own personal point of view and elaborates his story wi 
details (that’s a boy who has been told to play his 
doesn’t want to). 


meaning and 
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The first two levels suggested will be found in some subjects of 
below normal intelligence and from time to time in records of dis- 
turbed subjects. Generally a basic imaginative level will be expected 
from the subject of normal intelligence who co-operates at all with 
the instructions. The analysis of the organization level of these latter 
subjects will require more refined data, such as are suggested in the 
following sections. It may be well, however, to introduce at this time 
a concept which will be expanded later, that of the form demand of 
the stimulus picture. The concept of the form demand calls attention 
to the fact that the pictures differ in their form complexity. Some, as 
picture 1, present a fairly simple task and a visually uncomplex picture. 
On the other hand some, such as 19, present a visually complex task 
and a wide variety of specific forms to which the subject is asked to 
respond. Thus in 1, the boy and the violin are in essence the main 
stimulating forms, though we should not overlook the stimulus possi- 
bilities of the bow or of the object upon which the violin lies or of the 
dark shadowy background in which some subjects can see objects. In 
19, in contrast, there is a wide variety of objects: the houselike form, 
with its two “windows” within which even more may be seen such 
as curtains and light. In addition, there are the light grays in the front 
representing “snow,” the clouds in the background, the gray forms 
around the house frequently seen as a variety of animals, spooks, cats, 
bats, and the like. The point which the author wishes to stress is not 
that 19 is more ambiguous than 1—it is and this is quite separately 
of importance—but that the sheer complexity of the stimuli presented 
varies from picture to picture and that with this variation the subject 
is confronted with tasks of differing complexities. A judgment of the 
skill of a given subject’s organization level must be made within the 
context of the fact that we present him with initial tasks of quite 
differing complexity.® 


° I have used the expression form demand, rather than a term such as form 
complexity or level of picture difficulty, to indicate a certain degree of pressure 
placed upon the subject by the presentation of these stimuli in a manner requiring 
Organization and structure. These instructions do not readily permit the subject 
merely to identify selected aspects of the picture and ignore those aspects with 
which he does not care to deal or avoid the obligation of suggesting a relationship 
between certain of the forms presented. While a concept of form complexity 
or form level appears to be an important and sufficient concept for the Rorschach 
text, the TAT presents a special feature of form in that it requires a statement 
of relationship between forms. Each individual aspect of form may be identified 
at a simple or complex level, and relationships proposed between these forms at 


simple or complex levels. It seems to me extremely helpful in analyzing the 
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Coherence and logic. A further aspect of form closely related to 
organization level and important in the estimation of intelligence is 
the degree and kind of logic present in relating the various ideas 
expressed in the story. Regardless of the level of complexity of the 
response, attention should be paid to the sequence of objects and ideas 
presented and a judgment made of their coherence and appropriate- 
ness. Such judgments may be made with respect to two systems of 
coherence: the extent to which the ideas expressed are reasonable in 
the light of the stimulus presented, and the internal consistency of 
ideas within the story. Subjects may tell stories of excellent internal 
consistency but based on entirely false premises. They may also 
identify correctly the stimuli of the picture but elaborate a story with 
little internal coherence. In judging the appropriateness of the re- 
sponse to the actual facts of the picture, considerable caution should 
be taken not to mistake a degree of originality for an error in judgment. 
In general, the only approach to a correct judgment of the subject’s 
basic identification of the facts of the picture must come through 
extended knowledge of the stories normally given to the picture. 

Inclusive whole concepts. An inclusive whole concept will be found 
in a story where the central idea used to explain the picture is one 
which satisfactorily identifies and relates the major aspect of the pic- 
ture. The number of such whole concepts throughout a full set should 
also be noted. The judgment of adequate coverage of the major facts 
of the picture is a difficult one, based in part upon an analysis of the 
pictures themselves. By way of illustration, it may be suggested that 
in picture 1, the boy and the violin, an inclusive whole concept is one 
which takes into account three basic events: 1, the boy, 2. the violin, 
and 3. some relationship between the two. Thus “a young boy con- 
templating a violin” is an inclusive whole. We would of course expect 
a normal subject to continue with what will later be described as 
elaborations on the central concept. He might add to the previous 
statement, “which rests on a table in front of him,” or “it is an old 
violin which his grandfather gave him,” or perhaps “it is broken,” etc. 


These are all elaborations on the central concept. It is clear that 


subject's habits of perceptual and conceptual organization to envision him as 
responding to this interaction of self and a pattern of form which sets a certain 
task level for him. I have used the term form demand to Suggest the presence 
of pictures with various kinds and numbers of forms, but also to imply that the 
task set by the instructions places a special obligation on the subject to respond 
with an effort at stating the relationship between these forms which he proposes 
at present. 
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inclusive wholes may themselves vary in quality. Thus “the boy hates 
to practice” is probably an adequate whole in that it identifies the three 
major parts of the picture suggested, although it is by no means as 
well or exactly phrased as the first whole concept suggested and it 
identifies the violin only by inference (to practice). 

In picture 2, to illustrate further, it seems to the author that the 
major variables of the picture to be taken into account are: 1. the 
three people, 2. some relationship between them, and 8. the rural 
nature of the scene. Given this, an identifying response such as “family 
harvest” is quite adequate, even rather good, and suggests a somewhat 
more symbolic and abstracting mind than, for example, “a girl with 
books and her mother and father. The father is plowing while the 
mother thinks of the work to be done in the house. The girl is coming 
home from school to help.” This eventually gets in all of the basic 
aspects of the picture, though of course in a more rambling fashion. 
It is thus worth while noting both the presence or absence of such 
whole concepts and the manner in which they are derived. 

Manner of approach to central concept. It is important to observe 
the manner in which the central concept explanatory of the picture 
is derived. Two general possibilities are suggested in the foregoing. 


They are: 
1. Whole concept s 
its component details. 
2, Details first subsequ 


tated first which may then be broken down in 


ently built into a whole concept. 

The suggestions involve only what are referred to as the central 
facts of the picture. The derivation of certain aspects of the stimuli 
and others as not central will be discussed later. Here, it should be 
pointed out that attention should obviously also be paid to all aspects 
of the picture identified by the subject, directly or by inference. To 


this end special attention should be paid to: 
1. The facts of the picture actually taken into account (whether or 


not those referred to are central). 
2. The relationships proposed between the parts actually taken into 


account. 


8. The parts of the picture ignored. f , 
Subjects will vary, of course, in the parts of the stimulus which they 


actually employ in their plot. The subject who includes all the central, 
dominant parts of the picture may at least be thought of as able to 
deal with the normal, usual aspects of his environment and probably 
of being sufficiently reality-oriented to permit him general group con- 
formity and the ability to deal with the basic concepts of his social 
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group. Beyond the utilization of the central dominant features of the 
story, subjects will further vary in the additional aspects of the stimulus 
which they use in their story. These aspects are frequently suggestions 
either of a general detail-mindedness or of some special preoccupation. 

Relationships between the form aspects of the picture noted are 
generally best seen when considering content features of the plot. 
However, it is here suggested that not infrequently some basic form 
split in the stimulus is assumed by the subject which will be indicative 
of special concerns. Thus the subject who in picture 2, the farm scene, 
correctly identifies the rural quality as well as the three central persons 
may do so in such a manner as to suggest that he sees the three persons 
as part of a total relationship. In this case he will connect the nota- 
tions of these figures with observations of relatedness and personal 
contact between them. On the other hand, he may see the picture 
as split into two groups, one of a young woman with goals directed 
away from the picture (wants to get away, leaving to go to school, 
hates the farm, etc.) and a second group consisting of two related 
persons (friends, husband and wife, mother and loving son), A 
further possibility is to be noted when detail-conscious persons em- 
bellish their stories with many additional references to objects in the 
picture. The concern here should be with the extent to which the 
subject is able to make these details a significant part of the central 
idea he has developed, or, on the other hand, whether he 
be compelled to note these details but is unable 
ingful place in the basic plot. 

Details of the picture ignored may or may not be psychologically 
relevant. This will depend somewhat upon the form a 
the picture makes and upon the extent to which, in other pictures, the 
subject normally does or does not emphasize details. Tt should be 
recalled that the subject is under no pressure to mention all details 
of the picture. He would be expected to mention only those sufficient 
to account for the story he tells, provided in so doing he does not 
ignore any major details generally seen by subjects or that would 
contradict the plot he has developed. Thus, in 8BM, the 
scene, it is not basically necessary that the gun be included 
subjects tell quite adequate stories not mentioning it. To ignore the 
boy in the foreground, or the operating scene in the back, however 
is a major lapse. In 3BM, the boy huddled on the floor, there is an 
object on the floor often referred to as a gun. While this object is 
frequently identified in other ways, to ignore it altogether would appear 
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to give them a mean- 
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to be suggestive of some specific resistance to it, and possibly to its 
aggressive or sexual implications. 

Variations from story to story. Any variations in the aforementioned 
factors from story to story should be specifically noted. It is apparent, 
of course, that one does not expect all subjects to be completely con- 
sistent in these matters throughout his entire production of stories. 
However, attention should be paid to what appears to be, for that 
subject, variations from his own usual manner of organizing his con- 
cepts. In both the usual manner and in variations from it lie important 


features of his mental and personality make-up. 


Acuity of concepts, observations, and their integration 

Closely related to judgments of organizational level and of intellectual 
functioning are notations of the keenness of the observations and the 
ways in which they are integrated. The interpreter must rely heavily 
on his own judgment here, there being few guides to concepts thought 
more acute than others. Certainly, however, the observation “that’s 
a boy and his violin,” while adequate description, is not particularly 
perceptive or acute. On the other hand, the observation, “young 
Yehudi Menuhin contemplating the wonders of music,” is undoubtedly 
better in this respect. 

The awareness of the subject of the pointedness of his own observa- 
tions is also relevant. To what extent does he criticize and modify his 
own observations, either of detail-identification or of plot development? 


Language usage 
Many aspects of the use and structure of language will bear special 


study. Of special use seem to be: 
Movement and action words. 
Words which qualify and modify. 
Descriptive words. 


Words which indicate emotions. ; 
. Language usage from a literary and grammatical viewpoint. 


The notation of these special features of language sometimes leads 
to quite basic differentiations in personality description and sometimes 
merely to less vital changes in emphasis or in notations of the outward 
The former is particularly true in the case 


SUR @ be 


manner of the subject. 
of movement and action words. These seem to relate closely to the 


Rorschach large M scoring and to deal with matters of internal motive 
power and the intellectual grasp of the subject. These movement 
words are sometimes quite subtle. A young Navaho girl (see Chap- 
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ter 11) told to a very bleak picture showing waste desert land, cow 


skulls, and crossed fences the following story: 


This fence is going to this corner and then comes through here again. Dead 
cows’ bones here, fire here, and somebody sitting here. 


In many respects this may be thought a very bad story: little plot, 
little notation of feeling or emotion, no basic action, no development 
of beginning and end. On the other hand, it is of great importance 
that in a story of this length actually a great deal is going on, a lot 
is in movement. The fence is “going” and “comes through.” It is not 
merely present, it is in motion, The “fire” is actually in the picture 
two sets of waving parallel lines frequently identified as a road. How- 
ever, quite easily and without distortion it can be seen as smoke curling 
up from a fire. The fire itself is not distinctly indicated. Yet for her 
it is fire, and further she prefers to notice the “fire,” the by far less 
easily noted event, and to avoid the more static concept which would 
explain the parallel lines more easily. Needless to say, this same 
inner spark is seen in her other stories also. 

Particular emotional preoccupations become apparent when special 
emotional phraseology is noted. Thus in one story to the boy-and- 
violin picture, a male of age twenty-nine (see Chapter 9) points out 
that the boy is thinking either “in glorification and admiration” of the 
music or possibly in “boredom and disgust” which a practice session 


might involve. Two features of importance should be noted from the 
choice of these words alone. One is, of cour. 


idea in the paired words. The second is th 
of possible emotions portrayed are in 
from these structural aspects of the language one could tentatively 
suggest that: 1. this is a subject of complex emotions; and 9, this is a 
subject in conflict over his emotions. These observations c 
without too much attention to the strong p 
of these complex and conflictful stateme 
versus sex confusion. 

It seems unwise at this point to place much emphasis upon the liter- 
ary and grammatical correctness of the language. While notations of 
well-phrased ideas or bad grammar are relevant and wil] be of some 
use in describing the mental approach, great caution should be taken 
in attributing any special psychodynamic significance to special words, 
or their absence, unless in substantiation of the interpretive ideas found 
elsewhere. This applies also to “slips of the tongue” unless it is be- 
yond question that the record is strictly verbatim, This is a hard 


se, the repetition of the 
e fact that the two sets 
@ sense opposites. Certainly 


an be made 
arallelism which the content 


nts suggest to the Madonna 
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point to be certain about, considering the many inadvertent minor 
changes that may occur between the subjects word and the type- 
written document with which the interpreter usually works. While it 
is often a temptation for the psychologist to make much of little data, 
in the author's opinion little is lost if we exercise great caution in 
respect to these minor language suggestions. If the idea proposed 
from the “slip” is indeed real, it will appear in more vivid form else- 
where. If it does not, this writer would place little confidence in the 
observation. This does not mean that all such small details should 
not be explored; sometimes quite important observations stem from 
very small initial clues. But it is suggested that if the small initial 
clues are all the evidence the entire record presents they should be 


viewed with skepticism. 


CHAPTER 5 


Lhe variables ¢ of content 


he content of TAT stories may be analyzed in a manner partially 

independent of form. This independence of form and content is 
obviously an artificial separation created by the interpreter for reasons 
of convenience and to throw into greater relief the complex of ways in 
which variations in stories may occur. From future studies it may ap- 
pear that some of these distinctions of form and content are meaning- 
less, or that some important distinctions have been overlooked. At 
present, however, those variables described appear useful in interpre- 
tation and meaningful in the task of delineating the approach which 
the subject makes to the definition of the stimulus and to the effort to 
structure his observations in story form. 

As has been suggested in Chapter 4, the discussion of content will 
be divided into three basic areas: Positive Content, Dynamic Structure 
of Content, and Negative Content. Positive Content danis with all the 
verbalizations made by the subject and the specific attributes and 
interrelations stated about the persons, events, actions, and emotions 
posited for each picture. Dynamic Structure of Content refers to the 
notion that the subject, in telling his story, is dominated by his own 
unconscious chain of associations and suggests that an analysis of 


these patterns of association will further enlighten us about his per- 
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sonality. Negative Content will deal with the things which the subject 
has not said in the light of the usual responses to specific pictures. 

The objective of the analysis of all of these areas of content is, of 
course, not merely to characterize this sample of the thought content. 
It is particularly aimed at seeing what underlying assumptions and 
generalizations the subject makes about himself, the nature of the 
world of objects and people around him, and the regular principles of 
interaction between the two. 


Positive Content 


General emotional tone of stories 

The most common use of the content of the stories is to determine 
the general emotional tone of the subject’s language. Here attention 
is drawn to the general groupings of kinds of content, rather than 
the content attributed specifically to special characters and action- 
sequences. This estimate of general tone may often be made in the 
first general reading of the record, though more detailed analysis 
should follow in the scrutiny of each story. At least the following four 
areas of tone may be suggested: ; 

Positive or negative tone of language. Are the stories generally 
positive and hopeful, or generally negative, depressing, discouraging? 
Specific words as well as general plot structure should be viewed in 
making this judgment with particular note of the outcomes and the 
statements of the initial circumstances of the situation described. 
More detailed analysis of both of these points should be made in 
and pictures. It is helpful, however, in 
gaining a first over-all impression to sample the basic premises in- 
dependently. The interpreter may ask himself such questions as: 
What are the personal and environmental circumstances basically 
Deta for each picture? Are the first identifications generally nega- 
tive? Initial responses such as the following are certainly noteworthy 
as suggesting a general pessimistic attitude toward the environment: 
as just been punished for not practicing 


reference to specific plots 


Picture 1. There is a boy who h 


his violin. re , 
Picture 2. This girl hates the farm and is thinking of how to get away 


from it. : 
There are fences and bones. There was no food so the 


ne o 
Picture RIES, 
cows died. 
o Research on Indian Education picture number 5 
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Picture 83BM. Showing girl in crouched position either broken or drunk, 
lines and movement too crude, vulgarity too plainly stressed. Lines of ass 


almost obscene. Right hand showing does not follow expression of rest of 
body. 


Quite independently of the other suggestions in these stories, espe- 
cially of the negative evaluation of body image in the last story, and 
the deprivation anxiety in the story to picture RIE5, these parts of 
story all partake of the quality of discouragement and an assumption 
of an unpleasing environment. In contrast, the following present 
views of life events with more optimism and hope, both for the self 
and as a definition of the environment as more pleasing and helpful. 


Picture 1. This boy is contemplating the violin, thinking of the wonders 
of music and what it can do for him. 


Picture 1. Hes just come home from school and is studying his lessons. 


The next time he goes to school, he’s going to know them perfectly and he’s 
going to get an A. 


Picture RIE1. Two kids back from school ready to make a living. Old 


man gives them some pointers. He tells them the best way to buy cattle, 
put them out on the range and by and by increase the cattle.° 


Picture RIE4. Little Indian boy praying before he goes to bed. Prays 
for something to get for his birthday, prays for a home. Next day he wakes 
and finds his dream come true. After that he prays every night before he 
goes to bed. 

Similar distinctions ma 
three areas of tone: 

Passivity or aggressivity of the language, events, actions, 

Expressed or implied conflict or interpersonal animosit y 


Expressed or implied interpersonal harmony 
thought. 


y be made with respect to the remaining 


or affiliative action and 


Action core of the story 
The basic plot of the stor 
importance. The thema o 
following basic parts: 
l. The description of 
of the characters, 


2. The personal or emotiona 
acters, 


y, called by Murray the thema, is of crucial 
f a story may be seen as composed of the 


the circumstances attributed to environment 


1 state, desires, and needs of the char- 
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. The stimulus which the environment places upon the characters. 
. The reaction of the characters to these stimuli. 
The final outcome of this interaction of situation-motive response. 
This series of events, sometimes spelled out clearly and sometimes 
telescoped, constitutes a basic plot, or what Murray has called a 
simple thema. It should be recalled that themas do not always fol- 
low this simple format. Deviations may occur as elaborations of this 
plan, or as simplifications and truncations of it. It may happen, for 


(os) 


OU 


example, that: 
1. The needs of the characters described are met by a return stimulus 
from the environment, which stimulates further response from the 


characters who in turn react again with the same or different sets of 


responses. 

2. Several outcomes occur, reflecting the subject's indecision or am- 
bivalent feelings on the issue dealt with in the plot. 

3. Figures are added whose own pattern of needs and influences 


upon the plot are introduced. 
4. The subject fails to include one or another aspect of the simple 


thema. This perhaps most frequently occurs when the outcome or the 


antecedent events are omitted. 
These variations on the simple thema occur with great frequency. 
The interpreter should not be deterred by these failures of orderliness. 


He should attempt to determine the dynamic structure of the plot 


regardless of incomplete themas. 
The description of a thema may 
interpreter feels appropriate, provided it permits him to see th r 
play of emotion, action, internal need, and external press. In thi 
connection the categories of need and press developed by Murray ** 
or the modification made by others 11,45,48 are extremely useful. The 
objective in each instance is to see in what way the subject describes 
the five basic aspects of the plot as outlined in the foregoing. This 
e, a shorthand, a way of getting 


statement of the thema is, in a sens : f 
beneath the specific details provided by the subject and describing the 


basic plot line. A thema is a statement of the underlying plot line and 


as such is not dependent upon the actual length of a story. There is, 
longer story to introduce more complex 


of course, some tendency for a : ple: 
teractions of need and press. If this is 


motive situations and more in 
hema should reflect them. Frequently, 


the case, the statement of the t n 
however, length derives merely from elaborate verbalization and de- 


tailed description within a plot that is basically quite simple. While 
the pattern of elaborate verbalization is in itself important, the thema 


should reflect only the basic motives and actions. 


be phrased in any language the 
e inter- 
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With subjects given to lengthy stories, the main task of the inter- 
preter is normally to cut through the words and get to the plot. The 
plot statement is the desired goal. Subjects who state the basic story 
with a minimum of elaboration often save the interpreter considerable 
time. This is mentioned merely to suggest that there is no premium 
to be placed upon length per se. The premium is to be placed on 
securing a plot line containing as many of the basic elements as the 
subject finds it natural to give. Forced endings or other aspects of 
the story produced through more than generally encouraging and non- 
directive remarks during the examination are seldom of real use. In 
general, endings which are forced by direct questioning should be 
given somewhat less importance than endings which appear spon- 
taneously. 

The themas represent essentially the assumptions which the subject 
makes about himself and the world around him and the dynamic 
relationships which he posits as exi sting between the two. In this 
sense the emotions, ideas, and events which he portrays in these 
themas reveal the generalizations which he has drawn from his past 
experience and which guide him in judging and reacting to new events 
as they arise, A listing of the themas of the total set adë stores told will 
give an over-all view of these generalizations. More refined analysis 
is needed, however, to place these in proper context and to evaluate 
the relative importance and dynamic significance of particular themas. 
To this end the following aspects of the themas should be examined: 

Common and uncommon themas. For each picture there will be 
a limited series of basic picture identifications and plots which for 
any given social group may be thought to be common. A great deal 
of individual variation is possible within the details of the recounting 
of the plots and, of course, the basic plot itself may vary considerably 
from the common ones. It is useful, therefore, to estimate the extent 
to which the subject tells stories which are in plot similar or dissimilar 
ipi a frequently in records of that subject’s age, sex, 

The frequency of common themas will reflect the basic social identi- 
fication of the subject and the extent to which his assumptions about 
the nature of events parallel those prevalent in his real environment. 
To some extent, a majority of common themas will also reflect an 
essential normality of personality. The latter judgment is, however 
only partially possible from a gross observation of cotton ikers: 
Not infrequently, pathological subjects may give themas quite in tune 
with the basic plots given by others. Only the examination of the 
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details of the emotions, events, characterizations, and outcomes will 
show the true stance of the personality and the role which these com- 
mon assumptions play in it. 

Uncommon themas can reflect the complexity of the individual 
personality, the socially marginal nature of the individual’s back- 
ground, a notable pattern of originality, or a pattern of personality 
distortion. In any one normal record, the examiner should expect to 
find a small percentage of unusual themas. These will represent in 
some sense the idiosyncratic aspects of the individual or particular 
personal experiences which have been somewhat different from others 
Individuality is, of course, present in the manner 


in his social group. 
These aspects of indi- 


of presentation of the quite ordinary themas. 
viduality will be seen through the analysis of the many other variables 
of form and content. 

An uncommon thema in itself, or in fact, a sizable number of them, 


should not be taken as indications of personality distortion. While 
erience, they may reflect 


they are suggestive of unusual background exp 
As has been 


only these unusual experiences and no basic distortion. 
suggested here, other aspects of form and content should be examined 
before conclusions of distortion are drawn. 

Repeated themas. A common thema is one which occurs frequently 
within a given group of subjects for a particular card. The uncommon 
thema is one which is uncommon for subjects of a specific group or 
uncommon for a particular picture. Special attention should be given 
to themas which are found to appear repeatedly within the record of a 
subject. Since the common themas are by no means the same for 
each card, the repetition of a particular thematic plot, while possibly 
appropriate for some pictures, will be less common for others. This 
insistence upon a particular thema requires some slight forcing of 
plot line for other pictures. These repetitions will usually suggest 
some strong affective predispositions on the part of the subject and 
require special attention. Themas may reappear which involve con- 
flicts between desires, or themas of impulse systematically frustrated, 


or of deprivation leading to disaster, Or of narcissistic exhibition lead- 
Such repetitions, or any of the many 


ing to magical good outcomes. ae 
al interpretive significance. 


others possible, will take on speci ae 
It should be re-emphasized that, while the repetition of such themas 
need not reflect an actual distortion of the content of those pictures 


to which such a plot is not a usual one, they do suggest that the dy- 
namic content which they portray is a special screen through which 
the subject interprets reality. The extent to which they permit the 
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realities of the picture to be fitted into them in an adequate manner 
reflects the flexibility of this special screen, When the thema domi- 
nates and the realities of the picture are badly interpreted to conform 
to the predisposition reflected in the thema, however, the subject is 
clearly dominated by this emotional preoccupation and is forfeiting 
his reality observation to the goal of reaffirming his preconceptions. 
Such preoccupying emotions will appear in other areas of analysis, of 
course, and may be re-examined in more detail there. 

Single themas. Simply because a thema occurs only once in a set 
of stories is no reason to ignore its possible importance. Its place in 
the psychic economy of the individual may be less clear than strong 
and repeated themas, but it should nonetheless be scrutinized for its 
relationship to the developing image of the personality and for its 
relationships to other themas and to the picture to which it is a 
response. While the statistical frequency of themas is important, all 
themas and their meaningful relationships should be investigated. As 
Dr. Rapaport has observed,!"* the interpretation of “strivings, obstacles, 
thoughts and ideas should not be made on the basis of the statistical 
frequency of their occurrence in the stories, but rather on the basis of 
our psychological understanding of the belonging together of different 


strivings which are genetically or symbolically interrelated and jor 
interchangeable.” 


Themas in relation to special characters, Here 
toward a study of themas in relation to the ne 
environmental circumstances of special characte 
plot. Are stories involving striving persons always set in difficult 
environment circumstances and do they always have bad endings? 
What are the plots which characteristically develop around older 
female figures? Or around older male figures? Are plots of jealousy 
and rivalry always attached to stories which include two figures of the 
same age, or always to plots involving same Sex figures of different 


age grades? Are there any general themas which apply to all male 
figures or to all female figures? 


Themas in relation to outcomes. A procedure 
comes will be suggested later. Here, however, 
that subjects sometimes assume certain set ch: 
or failure and attach them to specific themas, 
cially notable when themas are repeated. Su 
lowing should be asked: Do themas of affiliati 
end well? Do themas of conflict always ha 
those themas in which a choice of alternati 


attention is directed 
eds, attributes, and 
Ys appearing in the 


for categorizing out- 
it should be noted 
aracteristics of success 
This may become espe- 
ch questions as the fol- 
on and harmony always 
ve bad outcomes? Do 
ves is presented tend to 
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have indecisive endings? Do themas representative of the struggle 
of the individual with opposing environmental press tend to have 
magical endings in which no relevant skills or knowledge of the char- 
acters are utilized? 

The sequence of themas. In addition to the interpretive possibilities 
within a given story, the interrelations between the thema of one story 
and the thema of the story immediately preceding or following it often 
prove important. Some subjects create a statement of their emo- 
tional problems that carries through for a number of themas. One 
of the frequent and more obvious sequences is that occurring when a 
subject is particularly hostile or destructive and then follows this with 
a story to the subsequent picture which is notably bland or notably 
intrapunitive. It would be an error to assume, from the first of these 
stories, that the subject sees hostility as being given permissive expres- 
sion if in the adjoining fantasy he insists upon punishment. The fea- 
ture is of special importance if the succeeding thema is a somewhat 
uncommon one for the picture in question and if the subject therefore 
must go out of his way to provide a resolution to the hostility ex- 
pressed in the previous story. In a somewhat different format, preser- 


vation of ideas and content may occur from story to story. In this 
case the preservation from the previous story is probably of greater 
importance than the analysis of the second story in terms of it as a 
response to the picture only. 

The analysis of the basic thema for a given story 
of themas for the entire record provides a general orientation to the 
content of the record and to the emotional predisposition of the sub- 
ject. Similarly, the initial analysis of the gross form characteristics 
provides a parallel check of similar attributes with an emphasis upon 
the subject’s perceptual structuring of the stimulus field. To some 
extent these first views of the form and content of the subject’s imagi- 
nal productions also provide an estimate of the degree of typicality or 


deviancy of the personality. 


and for the pattern 


The central figure 
It is traditional fo 

have a central figure about whom 

terms the other characters in the p. 


is normally the one most involved i 
writer tells us the most, and toward whose goals the outcome is di- 


rected. When such a figure occurs in a TAT story, it may be called 
a hero-figure, even though the actions in which he may be involved 


r the stories with which we are most familiar to 
the basic plot revolves and in whose 
Jot become relevant. Such a person 
n the plot, the one about whom the 
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need be hardly heroic. By no means will all stories present a clear-cut 
central figure of these characteristics. Subjects whose patterns of 
identification are such that they symbolize their feelings in forms of 
persons will tend to develop such hero-figures. The presence of such 
figures is not a basic feature of the test responses. It is, rather, a per- 
sonality characteristic, in itself suggestive of a particular orientation 
to life. It should be recalled that the TAT stories, as well as the 
myths of more classic dimensions, utilize patterns of hero-figures to 
symbolize basic human feelings and conflicts. These figures are cither 
composites of several attributes or are overly pure, representative not 
of a specific person but of an emotional orientation. The effort to 
identify a hero generally should stop as soon as the data given us by 
the subject grow vague. When this happens, we do not criticize the 
examiner for securing incomplete data, but rather inquire in what 
respects the subject's identification experiences have themselves been 
vague, incomplete, or contradictory, 

It is suggested that the interpreter not concern himself with identify- 
ing a hero-figure if such is not readily apparent from the plot. It 
may superficially appear that it is impossible to describe the person- 
ality attributes of the subject without knowing with which figure he 
experiences identification. To assume this is to assume that the fea- 
tures of the hero are those of the subject and the features of the non- 
hero-figures are somehow those which the subject attributes to the 
outer world. It would indeed be convenient if this were true. How- 
ever, patterns of identification and the expression of covert feelings 
do not arrange themselves this neatly. Rather, they range widely over 
the persons and objects of identification familiar to the subject, dis- 
playing in their disposition the patterning of affects of the personality 
and in their structuring, its foci, and firm points. Tt is thus as im- 
portant to know that the subject does not structure his life-space in 
terms of clear-cut identification figures as it is to 
occasion and in what circumstances he does. 

This point is an important one, havin 
method of analysis, rather than merely fo: 
tance to be placed upon hero-figures. 
illustrate it briefly with some stories demonstr: 


know upon what 


ating differing degrees 
ingly different disposi- 


The first is that of a woman of twenty-six, a Waitress: 


The expression on the boy’s face obviously registers complete. disgust. He’s 
supposed to be studying the violin. He doesn’t want to. You sae Sandee. 
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stand that. (At this point, the subject said, “I can write it faster than you 
can,” and took the paper and pencil and wrote out the rest of the story.) 
Aw gee, all the kids are out playing baseball and I’m stuck with this darn 
thing and just this morning Eddie promised to lend me his new mit, too. 
Who wants to study on a day like this, violin, too. Nuts! i 

This woman demarcates clearly the figure of the boy, identifies 
closely with him, and attributes clear-cut emotions to him. He could 
undoubtedly be called a hero-figure, and in her other stories she simi- 
larly selects one person and centers her entire drama around him. 
This woman of rigorous but uncomplex emotions finds her identity 
most aptly portrayed by these close identifications. In so doing she 
gains a vivid sense of reality, avoids the abstractions she does not care 
for, and reflects her simplified version of emotional conflicts. 

In the following story, that of a business man of forty-five, a some- 


what different approach may be seen. 


This is a child prodigy dreaming over his violin thinking more of the music 
than anything else . . . of wonderment that so much music can be in the 
instrument and in the fingers of his own hand. I would say that possibly 
he is in reverie about what can be or what he can do with his music in the 
times that lie ahead. He is dreaming of concert halls, tours, and apprecia- 
tions of music . . . of the beauty he will be able to express and even now 
can express with his own talents. 

Here the subject quickly presents to us his orientation outward from 
the central figure, yet maintains a firm grasp on the inner vitality of 
his hero-figure. As he moves outward into the world of tours, con- 
certs, etc., he shows us his increased span of identification, his ability 
to depersonalize and abstract from his experiences of reality. Like 
keenly the inner emotion of the boy. In ex- 
eeling, however, he extends them 
he boy. He expands his realm of 
ader fields of action and 


the waitress, he feels 
pressing this awareness of inner f 
whereas she turns them back into t 
identification beyond the boy both into bro: 
into future speculation. 

On the other hand, for ano 
the identification is vague, confused 
strength through its reference to a pa 


ther subject, a man of forty in business, 
, and gains its main source of 
st reality. 


The story behind this is that this is a son of a very well known, a very good 
musician and the father has probably died. The only thing the son has left 
is this violin which is undoubtedly a very good one and to the son the violin 


is the father and the son sits there daydreaming of the time that he will 
understand the music and interpret it on the violin that his father has played. 

This story in many respects suggests that the image of greatest 
vitality for this man is the “father.” Even the boy in the picture, the 
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conventional hero, is given identity in terms of the past. He is “a son 
of a very well known . . . musician.” For purposes of analyzing the 
personality of this man and seeing the pattern of his own sense of 
identity, it is most important to note that he presents the basic large 
detail of the stimulus (the boy) as being identified only through an 
image of a far stronger figure who is no longer present (“father has 
probably died”) as a guiding force. The vitality of the waitress’ story 
is missing, as is the cathexis to events outside the person which is so 
notable in the story of the business man of forty-five. 

A story which is in some respects in an intermediate position with 


regard to the disposition of foci of affect is that of this woman student 
of twenty. 


A young boy looking at the violin on the table. His expression is one of 
tiredness and not much interest. It seems to me that he is too young to be 
forced to take violin lessons, at an age when he would have no love of the 
instrument or music. It is possible that his mother either believes that it is 
good to have a child “play something” or has visions of 


his becoming a great 
violinist. All of this might lead to the child’s dislike of ae lc 


the whole thing.° 

Here, somewhat in common with the woman of twenty-six, this 
woman feels keenly the personal emotions, portrays them vigorously 
in her story. She also empathizes strongly and clearly sees the boy as 
the hero, the central figure of the drama. It is vital to observe, how- 
ever, that in this pattern of strong personal identification she is work- 
ing out a strong personal bias which intrudes from h, 
Dealing as she does with present reality, she brin 
drama the residual resentment of her mother and her ambition, In a 
sense, we may suggest that the first woman shows us her ling with 
the realities of the present; the first man his orientation toward the 
future; the second man his orienting nostalgia for the past; and this 
woman, her working out of past emotional issues in present-da events. 

One last illustration will suggest a further way of structing identi- 
fication-patterns, a way in which the boundaries of inner and outer are 
vague and in which a sense of inappropriate affect is portrayed The 
subject is a woman student of thirty, who, though an active sidani at 
the time, soon after experienced a schizophrenic break clearly pr saged 
in this story. pa 


er past experience. 
gs into this present 


First impression is the staged effect—child does ni 


£ : ot look il 
object so quiescently. The child’s facial expressi at an unfamiliar 


on is one of melancholy. 
° This story was written out by the subject. The italic 
and th 
thus her own emphases. Se RO: MTA 
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The appearance somewhat—remark about questions—the bow is not clean- 
cut. Emotions as strong as this probably meant to be indicated here not 
in context with quietness of subject—coloring and delineation of individual 
and violin.® 


The most important cue here, among the many in this story, is her 
first remark, “first impression is the staged effect.” With very little 
distortion, we may perhaps say that this subject sees the world of 
reality only vaguely and in impressionistic form, and judges the world 
to be not real. As she struggles for contact, she can only sketch in 
lightly and with bold strokes her sense that affects do not match their 
stimuli. To inquire if the boy in the picture is or is not a hero-figure 
is to miss the central issue which this subject so clearly presents to us. 
In a sense, she says that there are no clear-cut people, all is impres- 
sion, and badly composed and ill-matching at that. In this sense the 
task of seeing the personality of the subject does not require inter- 
pretation at all. Its task is merely to see and believe what the subject 


tells us so directly. 


Other characters described 

All attributes of all characters described by the subject should be 
scrutinized with care. This holds true, of course, for any character 
that may appear to have a central role in the drama. The author has 
underplayed the hero-figure problem here, not to the end of denying 
his existence or importance but rather to stress the analysis of the 
interplay of emotion and action within the story and their crystalliza- 
tion around any and all characters that play a part. While it appears 
to be quite true that the attributes of the central figure are more 
closely related to the dynamics of the subject than are the attributes 
of subsidiary figures, this does not mean that the attributes of the hero 
are in any direct way those of the subject. In many ways the best 
analysis will stem from seeing the interaction of hero and other fig- 
ures. In any case, there is little to be gained from assuming a direct 
relation between hero and subject unless other data in the stories 
suggest that this is the case. Concentration upon the attributes, both 
physical and emotional, of all the characters and their interrelation- 
ships provides a sounder basis for interpretation. It is in reality the 
general emotional climate within which all characters function that is 
of highest value. In order to call attention to the many ways in which 
characters should be viewed, some suggestions are now given. 


o This story was written out by the subject. The dashes and lack of coherence 
are hers, not inaccuracies of an examiner or parts lost in recording. 
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Physical attributes of characters. In the attribution of physical obar 
acteristics, the subject may convey much that he may or may not say 
directly elsewhere. These attributes, sometimes in themselves fon 
bolic of unstated feeling, provide an image of the meanings which 
the subject attaches, consciously or unconsciously, to persons. For a 
middle-class subject, the suggestion of a bit of lace at the throat of a 
woman’s dress, attention to the muscularity of the man plowing in 


P ~- . i or sition 
picture 2 or of the man in 17BM, a notation of an obscene positior 


of the figure in 3BM, all may suggest an attitude toward the categories 


these figures represent that will be worth exploration in other features 

of the stories. Repeated emphases upon the strength or weakness of 

characters, or upon their physical abilities, will similarly suggest a 

particular interest. 
In the following fragments from the stories of a male shop foreman 

of twenty-nine, attention to particular physical attributes of characters 

possibly suggests his basic feelings of disharmony and unbalance. 
Picture 1. “Long hair cut like a musician,” 


2. arity between the noses and mouths of these 


2. “There’s a distinct simil 
two women, indicating probably a relationshi 


P somewhere.” “The young 
woman and man have their shoulders slightly elevated.” “She has un- 
naturally long fingers.” 

3BM. 


“Td say the person’s a wom 
angularity of the body and the 
14. “The character was a m 
cut and the absence of a bustline.” 
17BM. “He’s climbing the rope because of the unequal height of his two 
legs—right leg’s higher than his left leg.” 


an—if there’s a question—I_ mean the 
size of the hand with large bone structure. 
an—because of the presence of a short hair- 


Not only does this man emphasize gre: 
of the people; he seems furthe 
natural” qualities. It is not that he derives necess 
clusions from his observations, or th 
curately observed—there is no bustli 
man in 17BM is indeed highe: 
preoccupied with the 


atly the anatomical details 
r to stress their unmatching or “un- 
arily incorrect con- 
at the items he notices are inac- 
ne in 14 and the right leg of the 
r than the left—but rather that he seems 


body, with the clues it gives him to personality 
traits, and with the disharmonious or irregular aspects of the body. 


Many subjects can, in their notations of physical attributes, convey 
quite different orientations toward the nd life in general. Atti- 
tudes of strength and vigor can be c 


Onveyed readi] in attention to 
body details, such as these: y 
A high-ranking military officer: 


Picture 17BM. “He is an escapee. He did 
cause they would identify him. He is a hearty, 


body a 


not want any clothes be- 
tough boy.” 
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An executive vice president: 


Picture 1. “This is a child probably dreaming . . . that so much music 
can be in the instrument and in the fingers of his own hand.” 


Many subjects, of course, can give full records without a single refer- 
ence to a direct physical characteristic or body part. These are sub- 
jects who tend more to concentrate on the interplay of action and 
feeling or upon the ideation of their characters. 

Motives, strivings, and general emotional states. To some extent 
the statement of thema will have focussed attention upon the strivings 
and motives of the characters. However, it will normally be profitable 
to examine quite specifically the emotional states of each character in 
the story. Are they happy or sad, longing or in want? Are they strug- 
gling and striving or passive and receptive? Are they quiet and 
sensitive and calm in the accomplishment of their objectives? 

Motives and emotions of specific categories of people. The analysis 
suggested in the preceding section will be extended to all stories. 
Once this is done, it becomes possible to categorize the various kinds 
of people with whom the subject deals and to see to what extent these 
categories of persons have similar features. Selecting, for example, 
all the older female figures present in the stimuli of the pictures or in 
any other way referred to by the subject, a quick tabulation may be 
made of the physical as well as emotional characteristics attributed 
to them. Are all older female figures strong, competent, and helpful? 
Are they all weak, highly emotional, and demanding? Similarly, what 
patterns of feelings more generally attach to male figures, young and 
old, to persons in authority, to inferior persons, to children, to people 
without possessions, to people in trouble, ete.? 

To a large extent the categories of people considered will be the 
categories of characters presented by the subject. In these categories 
alone, much information may be given. Some may deal with only the 
basic characters represented in the picture, identifying them in quite 
direct and usual ways. Others will greatly amplify the list of actual 
characters, as well as extending greatly the range of feelings and emo- 
tions attributed to them. To some extent, the questions to be answered 
here are: How does the subject see the world of significant persons 
to be constituted? What are the emotions and strivings which the 
subject sees as relevant? It should be recalled that certain persons 
view their world of people as consisting quite simply of good and bad 
people, the contest between quite uncomplicated representatives of 
good and evil being their central concern. On the other hand, there 
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are those who envision a rich and complex world of facilitating and 
counteractive persons, of complex and varied desires and emotions. 

Attributes of the environment of characters. A strong and active 
person in an environment of plenty is quite a different concept than 
this same character in an environment of want and poverty. Similarly, 
an environment of helpful and considerate people differs from one of 
either no people at all or of one in which others are seen as destructive, 
counteractive, and opposed to the goals of others. Attention should 
be paid both to the personal and the physical attributes of the environ- 
ment within which the action takes place. The environment of the 
subject should also be examined to see to what extent he views this 
as a lively, social place or a lonely, desolate one. 

The following two stories may suggest differences in these respects: 

A shop foreman of twenty-nine says of picture 2: 


Evidently comparing career girl to the home builder. Woman looks like 
she’s pregnant. That is, I mean the woman on the right. The woman at 
the left has unnaturally long fingers. She’s somewhat younger than the 
woman at the right. I mean the appearance. (Get a story out of it?) 
No, unless the girl at the left is the daughter of the woman at the right. 
No, I think it’s just a comparison. I can pick out the details—rocky soil in 
foreground, water in background. The young woman is probably disgusted 
with their eking out a living and is leaving them for an education and a 
career. There’s a distinct similarity between the noses and the mouths of 
the two women, indicating, probably, a relationship somewhere. Both the 
young woman and the man have their left shoulders slightly elevated. 


In this story, the subject portrays the environme 


soil,” “eking out a living.” He sees this within 
low interaction and few inhabitants, 


In contrast, in the following story regarding picture 2, that of a male 
department head in a large business, the environment is proposed as 
full and good: “good farm,” “well run,” “good soil,” “successful agri- 
cultural enterprise.” He further sees action as Occurring in a busy, 


social setting: “most of the people,” “the entire group,” “one of the 
daughters.” 


nt as severe: “rocky 
a social environment of 


Here we have a farm scene in which the inte 
not only the people in the picture, but the entire group that is assume 

here, is very closely connected with the farm and its prosperity and its 
problems. The farm means a great deal to the man with the horse and the 
woman by the tree and other members of the household. It is a good farm. 
It is well run. Good soil. And it is a very successful agricultural enter- 
prise run by a closely knit, well-integrated group of people. One of the 
daughters in the family, however, has other i 


deas—rather di dainful of the 
farm and farm life and wants to break away to what ph ‘Saul eal the 


rests of most of the people, 
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“finer things.” She has difficulty getting along with the other members of 
the family because of her feelings. She feels that they are oblivious of the 
so-called “finer things.” They feel that she is a little “uppity” and a little 
too big for her britches. She expresses her interest in things outside of the 
house by the kind of reading she wants to do, the kind of clothes she wears, 
and the things she wants to talk about. She wants to go away to school. 
She probably wants to study. Probably has in mind wanting to be a writer. 
She probably makes the break with the family to the considerable pain of 
both the family and herself. I don’t think she will be a successful writer 
because I think there is too much in her of repudiating the background 
from which she came. In her aspirations toward the “finer things” she will 
have separated herself from the elements of strength in her background that 
her writing will probably be rather ephemeral. Momentary popularity and 
quickly forgotten. She herself will be left high and dry, unwilling and 
unable to go back and establish contact and unable to develop any asso- 
ciations and foundations of any permanency and strength. 

Reaction of characters to attributes of the environment. The inter- 
action of person and environment, in many ways the central feature of 
TAT interpretation, is viewed partly through the statement of thema 
and partly through other previously noted aspects of the story. It will 
be well, however, to consider specifically how the subject states the 
reaction of his characters to the environment he describes. How do the 
characters react to the various kinds of outside influences? Do they 
react differentially to positive and negative environments? Do 
they react differently to human environment than to nonhuman? Do 
they, in fact, see any need to have their characters react? It is often 
of great importance to observe whether or not a character expresses 
some action or feeling in response to the environment. It not in- 
frequently happens that one subject, in describing a squalid physical 
environment, will feel obliged to portray his hero as disgusted at this 
Squalor, or overcome with motives of clean-up and reform. He may, 
however, suggest no reaction, assuming in a sense that the environment 
as portrayed is “natural” and requires no particular reaction, The 
solution which the subject makes of aspects of the environment to 
which some response is required and the nature of the response are 
the issues here. If the interpreter can reduce his own bias as to what 
he thinks the probable responses are to the pictures, he will often find 
Vital clues in the issues which the subject raises or in the assumptions 
which he appears to be making but which he does not state. Thus 
the description of an object-rich environment may mean one thing 
when presented in a “natural” and unemotional fashion and something 
quite different when presented in a manner suggesting the character’s 
emulation and admiration or his disgust. Again the subject may feel 
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it necessary to imply some special attribute of person-environment 
interaction, that “they are friends,” for example, when the facts of the 
picture or the rest of the story do not require the decision as to 
whether they are friends or not. The emotional drive behind the 
necessity to be disgusted at a squalid environment or to raise the issue 
of friendship is the point of importance for interpretation. 

Empathy with characters. Knowledge of personal motives and of 
the intricacies of thought of other persons is an aspect of personality 
about which subjects vary greatly. To some extent this knowledge 
and the attendant empathy with feeling and motive will be reflected 
in the way in which the subject portrays feelings of identification with 
his characters. Some of these points were raised in connection with 
the discussion of the hero-figure. The points made there are the same. 
Here it should be stressed that the empathy with all characters, or 
the differential empathy with certain characters, is of importance in 
itself as well as being helpful in identifying a central figure. Scrutiny 
of characters with regard to the evidences of empathy should take 
account of such features as: the amount of detail portrayed about the 
lives of the characters, the time given to descriptions of their feelings 
and emotions, their reactions to the external stimulation, and the emo- 
tional evaluations made upon the statement of an outcome satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory to them. Perceptiveness of motive and the relation 
of these motives to the goals of story figures will reflect the subject’s 
orientation to internal stimulation and his ability to readily empa- 
thize with other persons. 

Introduced figures. The introduced fi 
plot by the subject for which there is no 
itself. Thus, in picture 1, the boy is the only figure actually present. 
However, many subjects will refer to a mother who encourages or 
controls the boy or possibly to a father or uncle who may have given 
the violin to the boy. These figures, the mother, father, uncle, are 
introduced figures. In general, the person who utilizes wale figures 
generally may be thought of as one who has a heightened awareness 
of his human environment. In addition to the sheer frequency with 
which such figures are introduced, careful attention should be paid 
to their characteristics and how they are related to the plot. In many 
ways they may be seen as having an importance equal to other figures, 
such that they are introduced by the subject in the absence of any 
stimulus directly suggesting them. They may normally be thought 
of as representing the subject's need to complete the picture stimulus 
with figures whom he considers an integral part of the plot as sug- 


gure is one brought into the 
representation in the picture 
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gested by the actual stimulus picture. Thus the man referred to on 
page 78 who introduced a competent but dead father tells us in 
essence that he cannot conceive of independent (boy alone) action 
and must refer outgoing concepts of action and ambition to some 
stimulating outside figure. The department head on page 84 simi- 
larly introduces many outside figures. He uses them, however, to 
enliven his actions, to demonstrate his awareness of an active and 
moving social environment. Subjects who utilize only characters for 
whom there are direct replicas in the picture are generally more in- 
hibited in their social and emotional contact with the outer world. 
This may be either a self-sufficient attitude or a direct flight from 
active social contact. The distinction may be made in terms of the 
attributes of the themas and characters actually described. 

Variations from picture to picture. In all aspects of the content 
variables of the TAT responses, differential variation with differing 
stimulus conditions is of the utmost importance. To some extent these 
variations have been suggested in previous sections. The aspect of 
these variations which the writer wants to bring into focus here deals 
with the differential reaction to specific pictures. Some subjects main- 
tain a real consistency in the features which they attribute to different 
kinds of characters and situations. Normally we would expect that 
even the highly consistent subject will still adapt himself somewhat 
to the differing stimulus demands of the picture. That is to say, only 
a consistency bordering on pathological perseveration would ignore 
the obvious reality demands of the pictures which require differing 
situations and Casts of characters. Similarly, different moods are often 
set by pictures to which even the highly consistent subject will adapt. 
Thus, picture 83BM is generally seen in some sort of negative light— 
crying, lost, punished, wounded, ete. One should not assume that a 
Positive response to this picture is necessarily a perceptual distortion, 
however, recalling, for example, the young Navaho boy who claims 
that this is a boy sleeping and dreaming of the wonderful things his 
father will give him when he awakes in the morning. Nonetheless, 
in the general run of normal cases, some responsiveness to the nega- 
tive mood of this picture will be expected. The subject who does not 
So respond, or who does not provide an entirely reasonable alterna- 
tive (as the Navaho boy did), may be suspected of a rigidity of view- 
Point which distorts the basic nature of external stimulation. On the 
other hand, some subjects are either so sensitive to the mood of the 
stimulus or so detail- and stimulus-bound that they markedly shift 
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their stance on each picture, suggesting their great vulnerability to 
outside influence and a lack of ego strength. 

In considering what aspects of the pictures should be seen as “dif- 
ferent” in basic stimulus, the variables suggested in Chapter 3 will 
be useful. Pictures with many people, pictures with no people; highly 
structured pictures, ambiguously structured pictures; pictures with 
male or female figures; pictures with children or adults; all of these 
will be worth special scrutiny. 

These variations may be noted with respect to the various content 
characteristics suggested here. They should also be noted with re- 
spect to the form categories mentioned in the preceding chapter. 
Thus variations in length, time of reaction, in organization, in quality 
of affect, etc., will provide clues to the degree of the subject’s internal 
consistency and to his responsiveness to external stimuli. 


Interpersonal relations 


Having scrutinized the various attributes of the characters, the rela- 
tionships proposed between characters should be studied. In general 
all the attributes of the characters are to be studied with respect to 
their effects upon other characters. Such points as the following will 
help guide the interpreter in this task. 

Action and thought response to various interpersonal situations. 
Here the author wishes to draw attention to the reactions which the 
subject proposes to certain special characters or int 
them. In the previous sections, for example, it h 
adult female figures be scrutinized to assay the assumptions which the 
subject makes about them. Here we should look further to note the 
reaction other figures have in the presence of such figures, however 
the subject may describe them. Thus adult females may bë basically 
identified as mother-figures and considered kindly but firm oe T 
presence of such figures, other characters may be childlike and accep- 
tant of this kindly directiveness. Or they may be rebellious and re- 
sistant, or as a matter of fact may show no easily identifiable emo- 
tion, the subject merely identifying the mother-figure without utting 
her into interaction with other persons. Conversely, there sl bak 
great deal of intense interaction with all characters without dima state- 
ment of the attributes of this figure. 

Amount and kind of interplay between characters, 
are the figures involved in a great deal of interaction 
active? Does the subject conceive of the environmen 
static or busy and dynamic? Does this, whether sta 


eractions involving 
as been suggested that 


To what extent 
or are they in- 
t of persons as 
tic or dynamic, 
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change with different figures? Are all the interactions static, possibly 
negative in tone and leading to ambivalence in the interactions with 
all characters, except perhaps the female characters, or only with the 
young figures, or the male figures, etc.? These differential interactions 
will assist the interpreter in defining the subject’s perceived world of 
persons and in assaying his past and present interaction with them. 
In this task, special attention should be paid to pictures where there 
is a single figure alone or where, as in 12BG, no human figures are 
portrayed. Not infrequently subjects will find 14, the lone person in 
silhouette, a highly intriguing picture, permitting the lone person 
emotions, feelings, and fantasies which the human environment of 
other pictures appears to inhibit. Similarly, in 12BG, the rowboat 
drawn up by a woodland stream, some subjects are dismayed, being 
unable to allow themselves fantasies of personal action in the absence 
of human figures to define their action. Or they may sigh with relief 
at the peaceful noninteraction of 12BG and allow, for the first time, 
their tender and sensuous emotions to come into view. 

Use of emotional basis of interaction. In the examination of lan- 
guage categories and of special characters, the question of empathy 
and of the use of emotion-laden words was discussed. Here it will be 
well to examine to what extent these emotions serve as the basis for 
action. Some subjects are able to load their stories with affect words 
but do not utilize these notions in developing the plot and outcome. 
The question to be asked here is: To what extent is the subject familiar 
with what kinds of emotional states and to what extent does he see 
these as direct instigators of action? In contrast, of course, is the 
question: To what extent does the subject fail to see personal emotion 
and to what extent does he propose all action as being motivated by 
Some situation external to the subject? 

In a sense, any examination of the attributes of persons in the stories 
will lead to a study of these categories of interaction between people. 
However, it is easy to make the error of assuming that because a given 
character has many emotions and ambitions then, therefore, these are 
directly motivating of action for him in other characters. This is not 
necessarily true and evidence of its truth or falseness in any individual 
case should be sought through direct examination of the results of 
these emotions in the subsequent actions of all characters, 

Use of objects. The physical objects, other than human figures, in 
the stories will also bear examination. The tendency of some subjects 
to use objects in specifically symbolic fashion will be discussed later, 
Here the writer merely wishes to draw attention to the awareness of 
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the subject to material realities, to the use which he makes of them, 
and to the affect which he attaches to them. This will in part be a 
reflection of the subject’s range of interests and his ease with the 
physical world. It will reflect his assumptions about the desirability of 
physical possessions, the degree of personal identification which he 
derives from them, and the utilization which he makes of them in inter- 
personal situations. Is the subject one to whom physical objects are 
the end point of existence, who sees all goals as involving the accumu- 
lation of objects? Is he one to whom objects provide stability and 
who can quiet his anxieties through counting and admiring them? Is 
he one who views material possessions as evil, who rejects them as 
evidence of vanity or worldliness? Does he reject the “slick” objects 
as evidences of a kind of giving in to society and prefer the simple, 
homemade, and unadorned objects as Suggestion of an assumed “natu- 
ralness”? Does the subject reject all notation of objects, dealing only 
with emotions and their interaction? 


Dynamic Structure of Content 


This area is separated from the body of content vari 
size it as a special area for study, in spite of the 
separation. Here reference is made not to any 
of content but to the possibility of individual pers 
suggested by some special order, arran 
tent aspects. Two main points may 
terms of symbolic interpretation 
association interpretation. 


ations to empha- 
artificiality of such 
particular attributes 
onality factors being 
Sement, or juxtaposition of con- 
be made: the use of content in 
» and the use of content in terms of 


Interpretation of symbolic content 

There is no question but what subjects may 
objects in the picture in symbolic fashion, sugge: 
which they cannot express directly. The classic object symbolizations 
of basic maleness and femaleness do occur and interpretation of these 
along standard lines is certainly justifiable. These object symbols, 
such as elongated objects as phallic and enclosed spaces as womblike, 
may lead the interpreter to areas of interpretation which he might 
otherwise not have noted. However, two special precautions should 
be observed. First, there must be in the story evidence that the object 
is for this subject at this time being utilized in symbolic form. The 
interpreter should keep continually in mind that the violin, for example, 


from time to time use 
sting thereby a feeling 
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while sometimes a phallic symbol, is also a musical instrument. To 
use the sexual implications of the phallic symbol, however, some evi- 
dence must be present that the violin is indeed being used symbol- 
ically. Second, the key to the meaning which is attached to the sym- 
bolic object should be found in the responses which the subject him- 
self provides. 


Association interpretation 

It is often useful to emphasize the psychological connection between 
topics which have no immediate logical connection provided by the 
subject. Changes in the topic of the plot should be scrutinized not 
merely for lack of logic and coherence (which may be true enough) 
but also for their association in connections and meanings. Thus the 
boy who first talks of war when he views a picture and then describes 


a mother-figure should not necessarily be accused only of being 
illogical. Rather the assumption of some unstated connection of 
hostility and mother should be investigated. 

The use made of these areas of analysis should, in the writer's opin- 
ion, always be implemented by a more systematic analysis of other 
form and content characteristics. It is entirely appropriate to base 
interpretations upon such symbolic and association categories. How- 
ever, since in these areas the interpreter must bring to the task so 
much that is outside the data of the case record itself, and since in so 
doing his own tendency to project may be severely strained, it is best 
to view such suggestions cautiously and to explore them in other areas 
of data. The author would place greater value upon these notations 
if they were carefully screened through the developing complex of 
Personality variables seen in the other form and content areas. If the 
interpretation of symbolization is correct, the substantiation will be 


found elsewhere. : , 3 
With these precautions in mind, some illustrations may be given of 


these forms of interpretation. se 
Object symbolism with chain of association support. The story 


is told to picture 1 by a man of twenty-nine. 


A young boy sitting in front of a violin spread out on white table, or white 
linen. It is not clear in the expression of the face if he thinks in glorifica- 


tion and admiration of that what the violin and music could hold for him 
or if he is bored and in disgust with the lesson he has to take and doesn’t 


want. 
This story is one with minimal plot development, no statement of 
Past and future, and no stated outcome. Yet some very important 
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observations may be made when we view the story as essentially a 
statement of sexual conflict revolving around his failure to resolve the 
Madonna versus sex conflict and his preoccupation with and inability 
to integrate his view of two basic kinds of women. These suggestions 
derive from several specific sources: 

1. “A violin spread out on a white table, or white linen.” In his 
observation the subject goes beyond that required to identify the 
object and its location, suggesting in his term “spread out” and in the 
double and indecisive reference to the location of the object some 
special preoccupation with it. From these, one might suggest some 
special cathexis to the object, and, considering its possible basic phallic 
identity, propose that this cathexis is to sexuality. The definition of 
the meaning which this has for him, however, is not clear until we 
examine other responses in the light of this assumption, 

2. “Glorification and admiration . . . or if he is bored and in dis- 
gust.” In this complex and overelaborated juxtaposition of opposites, 
the subject suggests a definition of his preoccupation with sexuality. 
He asks, in essence, is it magnificent and idealistic or is it disgusting? 
In his failure to choose or to suggest alternative out 
the idea that for him these are both 
he is unable to consolidate or to escape. Much as we have introduced 
a realm of theory in saying that the violin may have phallic referents 
and hence this man is preoccupied with Sexuality, it may be well to 
introduce a further aspect of this body of theory to suggest a possible 
genesis of this feeling. That is, of course, the Madonna versus sex 
notion in which the child attempts to resolve for himself the develop- 
ing awareness that the protective maternal figure can also be a sexual 
object. In portraying these two seemingly opposite elements (glory 
versus disgust) this man implies that he has not satisfactorily made 
this resolution. That is to say, the subject presents us with wat may 
be tentatively seen as a kind of logical paralle] to the Madonna versus 
sex issue. By proceeding on the basis of the theory of lacie his 
remarks remind us, this kind of failure at resolution may be suggested 

3. “He has to take and doesn’t want.” To complete ‘is aS mee : 

3 x pect of the 
analysis of the story, we should add this Partial statement of o 
; utcome. 
It may be noted that for this subject, this is Perceived as “end,” 
the outcome which the instructions asked of i Tes #6 ha an ad 
directly that we must conform to an unpleasant Giron: qu 

If we now take these three ideas, ignore any connections q g 

a $ z which the 
subject logically makes or fails to make between them 


comes, he suggests 
puzzling aspects of sex which 


we might 
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paraphrase this story in terms of its meaning for the subject in this 
fashion: 


1. Sexuality is a preoccupying area. 

2. Women are two contradictory kinds of beings. 

8. We must conform to this unpleasant reality. 

While it is not our purpose to substantiate these minor analyses of 
single stories, it may be seen from the fuller presentation of this case 
in Chapter 9 that internal additional evidence is presented by other 
stories in both symbolic form as well as in the more mundane content 
and form categories. Some minor evidence may in fact be in this 
story itself if we note that his perception of this male figure (young 
boy) permits no task completion. The boy never states his goals, does 
not further cope with the conflicting emotions presented, and achieves 
no satisfactory resolution. In sum, he says: women are objects of con- 
flicting identifications, neither of which is satisfactory; man is obliged 
to conform to expectation, which he does in protest and without satis- 
faction. 

In this example one key to the interpretation lies in the object sym- 
bolism and another in the associations which follow it in the subject’s 
story. In a sense, the object symbolism here was only an additional 
and not the crucial item. It helps to support the conclusion for which 
the statements of contradictory values are also of importance. 

Chain of association analysis with object symbolism support. In 
the following story, a seemingly illogical break in the plot, a disrup- 
tion of organization, takes on meaning if we ignore the seeming illogi- 
cality and consider that the story contains a chain of association ideas 
entirely logical in terms of the unconscious feelings of the subject. 
This is a story to picture 2, the rural family scene, told by a girl of ten. 
This family lives on a farm and the mother, she likes to sing songs. She 
leans against the tree and sang songs, while the father works in the field, 
Their daughter is eighteen years old and went to school. 

The trouble with that story is that it looks like night. It looks dark, and 
I don’t know why. You can’t see the house very well. 

Oh, and then at night when she comes home and they all sit around the 
fire and the mother sings songs. 

In this story the cherished image of a happy and attentive mother 
is repeated twice, interrupted by a statement presented as a criticism 
of the story, not intended to be part of the plot. If we assume, how- 
ever, that for this girl the chain of associations represents her real feel- 
ings, however disruptive of plot continuity it may be, we see a quite 
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different way in which the middle section (typed separately above 
for sake of convenience) is indeed a criticism. She says, in essence, 
that the image of the happy home is somehow not true. It looks 
“dark,” it looks “like night.” It appears black and unreal to her. Yet 
she must insist that it is still true, and in compulsive fashion repeats 
it in the final section. In this, we take the middle section as a direct 
negation of the idea proposed in the first section, assuming the meaning 
of “dark” and “night” to be a rejection and a statement of unreality. 
We may go a little further if we permit ourselves to analyze the asso- 
ciations within this middle section. We then note the connection: 
it is “dark,” “night,” “can’t see the house.” She selects out of many 
possibilities “the house” and associates it with her ideas of darkness. 
We may propose that “the home” which you “can’t see” is a symbolic 
representation of the absence of the mother and hence conclude that 
there is some specific disturbance with respect to the mother. In this 
light, we would see the repetition of the “sing song” mother in the first 
and third parts as a reactive attempt at a wistful hoping that the mother 
were indeed present and very attentive. Since we have in this story 
very little direct evidence as to the meaning of “house” for this girl— 
other than its “darkness” association—we are falling back on an area 
of theory (house-mother) that may or may not be relevant here. It 
has the virtue of appearing to fit the remainder of the story and subse- 
quent data support the ideas developed from it, 

Situation symbolism with object symbolism support. In the story 
the same girl of ten gave to picture 11, the prehistoric scene, we see a 
regressive plot which as a total situation may be suggestive of her 
strong fear of the external world and her desire for maternal protection. 
The story is as follows: 


This little beetle, he was going along real peacefull Sa hi À an 
the cliff. All of a sudden he heard a rumble and. oe meo 
of the rocks. Then he saw this tail-like thing, and he was very worried. 
Finally he found out that it was a kangaroo, and so he 
kangaroo and they lived on the mountain together, 


he would climb into the kangaroo pouch and stay there very safely. 


Indeed a happy nostalgic scene of the little beetle retreating to the 
pouch for comfort in times of trial. The entire situation, rather than 
any specific detail, suggests her fear of the “rumble” of the outside 
world and her search for protection, The “Pouch” may of course be 
perceived as a specific reference to the mother. Tt jg Perhaps a mat- 
ter of semantics or of theoretical preference, but the author would 
avoid in this kind of a story the temptation to interpret this as a desire 
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to return to the mother’s womb. As a matter of fact, he would not 
even consider this a more “dynamic” interpretation or even one of 
greater “depth.” It seems quite sufficient to see this girl as terrified 
by external events, fearful of her ability to find protection, and react- 
ing to this dilemma with unrealistic wishful fantasies of maternal pro- 
tection (the pouch retreat). It may not be amiss also to notice the 
sudden and, if you wish, traumatic way in which the “beetle” finds 
himself endangered. Things were going peacefully when “all of a 
sudden” with a rumble rocks came crashing down. That this trauma 
has not been abreacted may be suggested by her fear that the “roars” 
will continue, and that every time they do she will run to her fantasy 


pouch. 


Best- and least-liked stories 

Not all aspects of the stories to which special meaning may be given 
are symbolic in the ordinary sense. Certain other features of the 
stories may take on significance through some feature which lies not 
in the content itself but rather in some special dynamic relationship 
attributed to it by the subject. Thus the stories selected by him as 
best liked or least liked bear some special significance worth study. 
In general, it may be suggested that the best-liked stories represent 
for the subject his positive image and constructive defenses. The 
least-liked stories represent his apprehensions and ego defects. Need- 
less to say, it is the content of the particular stories selected that 
permits one to propose these specific positive and negative points. 

Thus in the record of a successful business man of mobile but stereo- 
typed goals, we note the best-liked choice of 2 and 7BM. His least- 
liked stories are to 3BM and 14. It may already be noted, without 
examining the content of 2 and 7BM, that they are both fairly well- 
structured pictures permitting readily organized and stereotyped 
stories. Both 3BM and 14, however, are more ambiguous pictures, 
with single persons in poorly defined situations. This immediately 
suggests a person who counts heavily upon protocol to carry him 
through and who fears unstructured situations, particularly when they 
involve the lone person. Examination of his stories tends to support 
these ideas. To 2 he tells a short but positive story of a young girl 
leaving a successful farm to provide herself a “more educated program 
in life.” In indicating his choice, he says this picture: “seems to be 
emblematic of life itself.” In 7BM he suggests further that he sees 
clear-cut and positive authority relations as one of the keys to success. 
This is the “cut-and-dried” story of an “eager youth listening” to one 
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who is “administering wisdom by virtue of years of experience.” Of 
this story, in indicating his choice, he says: “You could go on and on 
about that one. I like it very much.” Progress through stable family 
structure and mobility through education and the wisdom of your 
elders seem to be his chosen path. It need hardly be mentioned that 
neither of these stories is notable for its attention to human motive 
and affect. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in his least-liked choices he appears 
specifically to reject the pictures that remind him of embarrassing hu- 
man emotions. 3BM is a badly organized story of a “man or a woman” 
who has committed an unidentified crime and may commit suicide. 
“Other than that,” he finished, “it is fairly empty and void.” He fur- 
ther rejects this by saying: “possible repentance, I don’t know what it 
could be . . . it doesn’t excite me.” His fear of introspection and of 
the dangers of self-inspection are again rejected in his choice of 14. 
In this picture about which he says, “don’t care much for this,” he 
presents a fellow in an open window where he doesn’t “quite under- 
stand the light and darkness here.” He finishes the story by proposing 
a number of innocuous endings fleeing away from the usually intro- 
spective trend of this picture, completing with the observation that 
the picture could be a photographic negative. His dependence upon 


authority and his fears of affect or self-examination are amply sug- 
gested by these choice patterns, 


A quite different significance may be 
choice for 2 told by a disgruntled and disc 
tells of a poor and unhappy child who is 0 
life by leaving the homestead. His secon 


has a similar plot in which a young man, without technical training 
and with only his general education, performs a major surgical opera- 
tion and saves a life. That these two potential readjustments to un- 
fortunate situations are still not really believed by him is suggested by 
the indecision and uncertainty that he puts into 2 and by his finally 
attributing the heroic plot of 8BM to the “imagination” of the boy. If 
we suggest that 2 and 8BM represent a faint hope that some “new life” 
will save him, we can perhaps see from his least-liked story his fears 
and basic evaluations of the situation he feels he is in. To 8BM, one 
least liked, he portrays a lost boy whose cay keys have been stolen. 
“He has sat down and fallen asleep.” In this story of helpless castra- 
tion, he suggests his real fear that he has indeed given up the battle. 
In 19, his second choice, he tells us not so much that he dislikes the 
ambiguity of the unstructured 19, but rather he deals with it quite 


attributed to a best-liked 
Ouraged man of forty. He 
n the verge of trying a new 
d-liked choice, that of SBM, 
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simply, projecting into it a story of “wonderland” in which a “tre- 
mendous cat” creates mischief around a house divided. In this rejected 
story, he attributes his difficulty to the home and marriage situation. 

It is not suggested that the analysis of the choices be different from 
the analysis of other stories, but merely that some additional sig- 
nificance be explored in the light of the general meaning suggested 
for best- and least-liked pictures. Meaning may be attributed in part 
through general knowledge of the nature of the picture itself. More 
reliably, however, meaning should be derived from the story which 


the subject himself tells to the picture. 


The sequence of stories 

While each story will have its own meaning as indicated by the 
analyses already given, it will be worth while to examine two other 
special attributes of the stories. The first is the possibility of important 
connections between individual stories which occur in sequence. 
The second is the possibility of additional significance to be attached 
to stories which occur early in the sequence—the first five or six—as 
contrasted with those that occur later—the last three or four, 

In individual instances, stories may take on special meaning if they 
appear to complete or continue an action initiated in the preceding 
story. Thus in a story of aggression which is not given a satisfactory 
ending, it not infrequently occurs that the subsequent story is in actu- 
ality the ending to the previous one. Thus the second story may be 
one of punishment or retribution. 


Tn a subject confused about his own aggressive impulses, such hesi- 


tations are not infrequent. The subject appears to want to try out 


a plot of unpunished aggression and does so in one story. His guilt, 
however, may be such that he feels obliged to correct what he feels 


is an imbalance by a story of repentance or retribution to the next 


picture, While there is some point in suggesting that each story is 
in a sense stimulated by the previous one and is thus a reaction to it, 
it does not seem profitable to search for special connections except 
in instances where some fairly clear-cut sequence appears. Generally 
speaking, the clues to such sequences may lie in stories which are 
uncharacteristic for the subject in question. Thus, when a subject 
who normally tells nicely completed plots tells one in which some act 
or moral position is left incomplete, it will pay to examine carefully 
the story following it, expecting that his usual closure tendency will 


influence this story. 
The general difference between the first few and the last few stories 
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may often suggest some differences between the subject’s systems 
of defense and his anxieties. While this is by no means an inevitable 
pattern, it frequently appears that subjects will gradually allow their 
defenses to drop as they proceed through a series of pictures. In this 
case, one may look to the first stories to give us a picture of the func- 
tional defense system and to the last ones for an image of the material 
defended. In subjects who fear ambiguous and unstructured situations 
—which occur in the last and not the first cards—this sometimes does 
not operate. These subjects may merely dismiss these last cards with 
detailed description and avoid giving analyzable content. These rejec- 
tions will, of course, give one a notion of the subject’s fear of lack of 
structure and his handling of it. 

By way of illustration, the case of the male aged twenty-nine referred 
to earlier may be examined in this light. In his first story he presents 
a moderately well-organized and in any case vigorous story of a boy 
in a quandary (see Chapter 9). Here he presents his dilemma and 
active choice pattern between the two kinds of women whom he 
envisions. Similarly, in the subsequent few stories, while still giving 
us a great deal of material, he reports in an organized manner without 
appearing to lose control or to be reflecting his inner uncertainty. In 
contrast, his last story, to picture 20, is as follows: 


Man leaning against lamppost, winter night. Obviously big ci = 
gesting loneliness, being lost, face hidden. . . , Boston elas in eesil 


against lamppost that of a man who is not waiting for date but obviously 
alone and will be alone. 

While the general organizational leve 
to that of earlier stories, his sense of 
strongly. 

Similarly, in the case of the business man of forty, the difference 
between his first and last stories again demonstrates this kind of break. 
His first story is a fairly strong one implying, in its direct content, 
ambition and emulation. In his last story, 
tells a tale of loneliness and monotony which 
resignation. 


l of this story is comparable 
futility comes through here 


however, picture 20, he 
reflects directly his basic 


This is one of our employees. He lives out in the fa : . 
member of the share-the-ride club and it is about an ae A he 5 : 
to go to work. It means that they have to probably start baea e Hep = 
in order to get here on time. This is a very cold muting and seven o'cloc! 
and he is standing on the curb under the street light one z is ee 
Due to the fact that it is very cloudy because of the ing for his ride. 
dark and the street lights are all lit. He is not thinking an of ek 
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in general and it is pretty cold and he has been waiting for some time won- 
dering if his watch is right or if he got there too late or too early. The 
sun being obscured by the clouds, he has no way of estimating how close 
his watch is. He has stood on this same corner waiting for this ride for 
many years and he has fallen into a habit and just stands there waiting for 


his ride. 


Negative Content 


The difference between positive and negative content may be sum- 
marized in this way: the analysis of positive content is concerned with 
what the subject has actually said; the analysis of negative content is 
concerned with what the subject has not said in the light of what he 
might have been expected to say. The analysis of negative content 
is clearly dependent upon detailed knowledge of the stimulus qualities 
of the pictures and upon the usual reactions to the pictures by sub- 
jects of various cultural, age, and sex groups. A brief summary only 
of the major points relevant to negative content interpretation will 
be given here. : 

Any given picture may be thought of as presenting to the subject 
stimuli of three basic sorts: 1. a stimulus of form, called stimulus form 
demand; 2. a stimulus of content, termed manifest stimulus demand; 
and 8. a stimulus of meaning, called the latent stimulus demand. These 
stimulus-demand qualities of the pictures provide one of the major 
elements determining the subject's response to the card. They are 
essential to an understanding of the subject’s perception of these 
pictures and to an interpretation of his story response. It is to be 
recalled that these are seen to be attributes of the picture, not of 
the story as told by the subject. The various aspects of the story are 
those identified earlier as story-form and story-content variables, 

The stimulus form demand refers to the form complexity of the pic- 
ture and to the apparent fact that the task as presented to the subject 
varies in its difficulty in proportion to the level of complexity of the 
forms presented. Thus, picture 1, the boy with the violin, presents a 
quite simple form problem. Essentially only two major form details 
are present, that represented by the boy and that by the violin. Other 
form elements present, but not generally required for an adequate 
story, are of course the bow and the table or sheet of music upon 
which the violin rests. In picture 2, the farm scene, the form stimuli 
are more complex. There are the three forms represented by the 
three persons, and the rural or farmlike qualities of the buildings and 
landscape. Also in this picture are a number of significant small 
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details: the books in the girl's arm, the horse, the “pregnancy” of the 
older woman. Beyond these the details of the farm building, the 
second man and horse, the furrows, the “lake,” etc., represent additional 
small details that may be utilized in story construction. Another 
contrast is presented by 13BG, in which only a rowboat, a stream, and 
woodland are noted, and 19, in which a great variety of amorphous 
form elements are present. 

The manifest stimulus demand refers to the usual identifications 
made of the forms present in the picture and the usual relationships 
proposed between them. Here the identification of the two major 
forms in 1 as “boy” and “violin” is noted. F urther, the content demand 
of this card calls for some statement of a relationship between these 
forms: studying, practising, having been given, hating, trying to get 
away from, and the like. At least in middle-class American groups, 
a significant aspect of content demand here includes an introduced 
figure, normally a mother. In 2, the farm scene, the content demand 
is essentially the three persons, some relationship between them, and 
the farmlike qualities of the scene. Generally subjects can ignore 
details beyond these without sacrificing adequate story logic. In 8BM, 
the major content demand is that presented by the figures in some 
sort of reclining position. It seems probable that the “gun” on the 
floor is also a major stimulus demand. The sex and age of the figure 
are sufficiently unclear so that we should not include any specific sex 
and age attributes as part of the basic content requirement of this 
card. In 1, in contrast, the youngness and the maleness are apparent 
and hence are part of the definition of stimulus content. 

Latent stimulus demand refers not to any specific form or content 
aspects of the stimulus picture but rather to the emotional problem or 
focus most generally raised by the picture. Latent stimulus is thus 
an emotional matter and will be defined for each card in terms of 
the analysis and interpretation of subject’s responses rather than in 
terms of inspection of the picture itself. It will ya 
group somewhat, representing to some extent a definition of the foci 
of emotional concerns of the group in question. Thus, in number 1, 
the boy with the violin, the stimulus meaning for most middle-class 
American subjects deals with the basic problem of expressiveness versus 
order and control. The emotional definition of this picture does not 
deal with a boy and a violin; it deals with an underlying question, 
symbolized by these content features, of the relationship between the 
individual’s internal desires and the external world’s pressure for con- 
formity. In picture 2, the latent stimulus may be phrased in terms 


ry from group to 
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of the issue of interpersonal relationships: how can three people be 
related and what is the emotional basis for this relationship. Here 
a subsidiary issue of importance is that of the old versus the new, 
the traditional versus the modern, or some other statement of such 
a value contrast between the settled tradition (the farm) and new 
ambitions (the girl getting education). 

Each of these aspects of the stimulus-demand qualities of the picture 
becomes relevant for an understanding of the meanings of the subject’s 
response in both its positive form and content aspects. From the 
viewpoint of negative content, the issue becomes one of the subject’s 
failure to employ some normally utilized form or his “misidentification” 
of some usually identified content or relationship. Rejection of the 
whole or parts of pictures may be seen in the light not merely of card 
refusal but of latent-stimulus refusal. Thus a rejection of card 8BM, 
the depressive and possibly suicidal aspects of the card, may be sug- 
gested as related to this rejection. It suggests merely that these 
negative emotions are distressing to the subject for reasons probably 
not directly apparent in the card, but possibly to be found in the 
analysis of other responses. Of some interest here is the rejection not 
of the whole card, but only of the “gun” on the floor. There is some 
reason to assume, from analysis of subjects who do utilize the “gun,” 
that its symbolic significance is in the area of genital sexuality. It 
appears profitable to conceive a rejection of the “gun” alone as a re- 
fusal to deal with this manifestation of genital sexuality. As was 
mentioned earlier in the discussion of symbolic interpretation, such 
assumptions as these are made in three contexts: 1. that of evidence 
of symbolic use; 2. dynamic association of the subject to the symbol; 
and 8. corroborative evidence from other areas. In this instance, we 
take the rejection as evidence of symbolic intent and the meaning 
which we attach to it as projected from the “usual” meaning attached 
by other subjects. A similar logic will apply to all other areas of 
negative content analysis. Needless to say, this kind of analysis, while 
an extremely useful supplement to analysis of more direct data, requires 
caution and the substantiation of conclusions from other areas of 


analysis. 


CHAPTER 6 


A conceptual framework 


for 


individual case analyses 


n analysis of an individual personality may take a variety of forms. 

The choice to be made between them is essentially a matter of 
theoretical preference. The outline suggested in this chapter is one 
which has been found useful in the analysis of many instruments of 
personality study. It is organized around a notion of life areas, some 
dealing directly with “internal” events and some with “external” events. 
At each step of this outline of analysis, effort is made, when it is at all 
appropriate, to integrate these external and internal frames of ref- 
erence. Observations on basic intelligence and mental approach are 
related directly to overt behavior, particularly in the areas of school 
or work adjustment. The description of the overt behavioral patterns 
is meaningless and cannot in fact be systematically described without 
reference to inner dynamics. Similarly, 
cannot be pictured except as it is relate 
ceiving the outer world and for adjusting 
appear to be overlapping and other workers may prefer to consolidate 
a number of them. Undoubtedly, some workers will want to add 


concepts or to completely discard this system for one with which they 
can work more readily. 


the area of inner adjustment 
d to the mechanisms for per- 
to it. Some of these concepts 
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In general, the author strongly favors two viewpoints which may 
at first seem contradictory. First, he would suggest that some system- 
atically applied single conceptual framework is necessary for the initial 
explorations with instruments as new and undeveloped as the TAT. 
Precisely what this framework may be is not of the first importance. 
What is vital is that the data of the instrument be systematically 
reflected through a conceptual mesh of known characteristics. The 
second viewpoint, which he holds to be equally important in the long 
run, is that the workers in this area should be flexible and imaginative 
in the concepts which they bring to bear upon the analysis of the TAT. 
Ultimately, the greatest gain will derive from the use of a wide range 
of conceptual frameworks designed to fit the scientific problems under 
scrutiny. An instrument which can be significantly analyzed into only 
one fixed framework is greatly limited in its broader utility in the 
investigation of human behavior. It is precisely this flexibility that 
makes the TAT so attractive in the study of behavior. 

In this chapter a proposed outline for the analysis of the individual 
case record is presented and briefly discussed. Following this, each 
section of the outline is considered from the point of view of the 
aspects of form and content which at this stage appear to be relevant 
to the analysis of the record in each area. Illustrations are given from 
time to time; they will be recognized as merely suggestive and are 
given only when one or two stories demonstrate in particularly clear 
form the attribute under discussion. Some areas, perhaps best exempli- 
fied by that of general adjustment, can hardly be illustrated appropri- 


ately short of the inclusion of a full record. In subsequent chapters, 


fuller records will be included. Here the author wishes merely to 


suggest the kinds of story data that appear to relate to the outline. 


Outline for Individual Case Analysis 


Area 1: Mental approach 
In this area an effort should be made to describe and evaluate the 
akes to the stimuli. Perceiving the task 


in what manner does the subject 
? Analysis here should provide 
solving as well as an 
The following break- 


approach which the subject t: 
as exclusively as intellectual one, 
solve the problem presented to him 
both a description of the manner of problem- 
evaluation of this in intelligence level terms. 
down is suggested. 
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Level of intellectual capacities. An estimation of the mental ability 
of the subject in one of six grades: 
Very superior—IQ above 130. 
Superior—IQ of 110-130. 
High average—IQ of 100-110. 
Low average—IQ of 90-100. 
Dull normal—IQ of 80-90. 
Borderline—IQ of 70-80. 


Adequacy and efficiency of intellectual functioning. The extent to 
which performance is up to ability or the extent to which emotional 
involvement is reducing efficiency. Here specific forms of intellectual 
impairment or efficiency reducing approaches should be noted: whole- 
compulsion, detail-compulsion, unrealistic fantasy, perceptual distor- 
tions, and the like. 

Organization and logic of intellectual approach. The level of organ- 
ization, coherence, and logic manifested by the subject’s responses and 
the extent and nature of any interferences or facilitations of these by 
emotional factors. It is also useful here to consider the characteristic 
mental approach in terms of inclusive whole concepts (W’s 
detail (D) responses, and small-detail (d) responses, ® 

Intellectual approach to new problems. It is useful to distinguish 
the subject’s mental approach to new and, especially, unstructured 
stimuli to estimate to what extent his mental flexibility permits him to 
cope as adequately with new problems as with old. Here 
nature of the emotional investment in unstructured problem: 
be considered. 


), large- 


also the 
s should 


Area 2: Imaginative processes 


The extent, freedom, and quality of the ima 
manner in which they are used intellectually. 
escapist qualities, 

Imagination. The freedom, fluidity, and amount of imaginal pro- 
duction. 

Creativity. The richness and complexity of fantasy and the extent 
to which it is used constructively or to which it Provides reality-escape 

Originality. The novelty and uniqueness of idea and Es il 
as opposed to their commonness and popularity, This area bears 
obvious overlaps with the previous two. It is Separated here to take 
into account the fact that many original observations may be of poor 


ginative processes; the 
; their constructive or 


° These concepts and the symbols W, D, and 


d are of 
Rorschach terminology. They are very useful in the analysis ee ake ae 
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or distorted quality and hence not be appropriately judged in terms 
of imagination constructively and creatively utilized. 


Area 3: Family dynamics 

The emotional relationships to specific family members and their 
influence upon the subject. 

Relationship to father, mother, and siblings. Overt and covert rela- 
tionships to the image of father, mother, and siblings; personality of 
mother and father. 

Resolution of primary parental ties. The resolution of the primary 
attachment to the mother and the present state of emotional depend- 
ence or emancipation from mother and father. 

Family emotional atmosphere. An estimate of the dominant emo- 
tional atmosphere of the home and the interpersonal relations of family 


members. 


Area 4: Inner adjustment 

Inner life characteristics and personality adjustment pattern. 

Basic emotional attitude. The strength and direction of drive toward 
the solution of emotional problems. This is an estimate of the basic 
Passivity or assertion of energy toward emotional issues, independent 
of the success of the solution or the techniques used. 

Attitude towards inner life. Acceptance or rejection of impulse life. 

Anxiety. Insecurity feelings and anxiety; its adaptive or inhibiting 
nature; diffuse or specific to special areas. 

Ego strengths and defenses. Nature of ego strength and defenses, 
to include ego sources of comfort and stability. 

System of control. The method of personality control and its balance. 
Three control areas may be distinguished. They are: 

1. Conscious control, or the extent to which external guiding factors 
form a major part of the method of relating the self to the outer world. 

2. Inner control, or the extent to which inner feelings, personal de- 
Sires, and impulse strivings are utilized in the relating of self to outer 


world. 
8. Outer control, or the facility with which the subject controls his 


Overt behavior. i : ; 
Approach to interpersonal relations. Emotional basis of ties to other 


People and the quality of these ties. ; 
Maturity. An evaluation of emotional maturity and the balance of 


control factors with impulse life. 
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Area 5: Emotional reactivity 


Spontaneity and reactiveness to emotional stimulation. Drive 
towards outer world. The reaction to outer world stimuli as opposed 
to receptiveness to stimuli from own inner life. 

Spontaneity and personal freedom of action. The extent to which 
the subject reacts to the objective nature of the stimulation and to 
which his responses are free from emotional preoccupations that warp 
his objectivity. 


Area 6: Sexual adjustment 


The maturity, stage, and general adequacy of sexual adjustment. 
Adequacy. Age-appropriate sex attitudes. 
Anxiety. Anxiety of sexual origin. 


Role perception. Age- and sex-appropriate conception of sexuality 
and overt sex role. 


Area 7: Behavioral approach 


The patterning of overt behavior and the function of overt roles in 
the psychic economy. 

General overt pattern. A descriptive statement of observable daily 
behavior in general terms. 

Peer relationships. Overt behavior and motivational background of 
relation to peers: emotional relation to male and female peers and to 
group. In children and adolescents, the nature of the friendship and 
group patterns is the central focus. In adults, especially where a work 
emphasis is required, the focus is best placed upon patterns of co- 
operativeness versus isolation, resistance versus forced involvement 
and the relation of these to both work and social relations ; 

Authority (adult) relationships. Acceptance or rejection oE authorit 
(adult) relationships, nature of emotional ties to authority figures a 
ways of dealing with authority relations. In children’s cases dive aron 
profitably deals with attitudes towards parental figures, In adulé pecan 
attitudes toward authority figures are the better focus, When a k 
emphasis is important, the focus is well placed upon attitudes toward 
superior and subordinate figures, ability to take or give direction, and 
the like. 3 

School (work) adjustment. Relation to teachers anq to adioadiwaie 
acceptance of academic organization and demands; relation of v ; 
to foregoing categories and to mental approach. = 


In adult a 
phasis would most frequently be upon work adjus s, the em 


tment, in which case 
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attention would be paid to acceptance of the organizational goals; 
pattern of work cathexes; mobility and accomplishment strivings; ex- 
ecutive, work, or professional orientations. 

Specific behavioral problems. Concrete symptomatology presenting 
overt difficulties and its motivational background. 


Area 8: Descriptive and integrative summary 

The patterning and integration of material in Areas 1 through 7 
and an estimation of general adjustment to self and outer world. It 
will be ovious that if the case analyzed has a specific history of present- 
ing difficulties, this presenting problem should be brought into focus 
here. Similarly, if the case is one of occupational adjustment, specific 
strengths and weaknesses may well be discussed here, as well as any 
predictive statements regarding adjustment to various possible organ- 
izational situations. 


Form and Content Variables and the Outline of Analysis 


It would be a quite impossible task, and indeed presumptuous, for 
the author to suggest that he could at this time indicate the precise 
content and form variables which are diagnostic of specific attributes 
Suggested in the outline. At best, he can give some suggestions and 
ideas, based primarily upon the analysis of nonclinical cases. It might 
even be better to refer to them as general impressions, as yet not 
formulated in hypothesis form, of the characteristics of stories that 
are useful in the description of personality variables. This is all that 
will be attempted in the remainder of this chapter. One special 
feature will become apparent in the following pages, but deserves 
specific mention now. It is the fact that, in spite of the possibility of 
indicating specific categories which have more significance for one 
personality variable than for another, the single most important feature 
of these categories is their multidimensional nature. That is to say, 
no one category in itself has any unvarying significance and no single 
interpretation can be made from it without substantiation from a 
number of other categories. This will perhaps serve as a reminder 
of the artificiality of the breakdown of form and content variables and 
act as a precaution against interpretations based on any single element. 
It should be clear that the writer does not think of this as an entirely 
desirable situation, but one that at this time represents the state of 
knowledge with respect to the relation of specific TAT categories to 
personality variables. It is entirely probable that future work will 
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show us with far greater clarity which of these categories are stable 
and descriptive of describable personality attributes and which are not. 


Area 1: Mental approach 


To a larger degree than is probably true of any other area of the 
outline, the delineation of the mental approach rests upon considera- 
tion of the form characteristics of the stories. Consideration of each 
of the form items in Chapter 4 will readily show that no one is at all 
reliable in itself in estimating the intelligence level or other mental 
approach elements. Thus in respect to the amount of introduced con- 
tent (page 58, Chapter 4) a subject may include in his story sufficient 
material in addition to a sterile reporting of the facts of the picture 
to convince the examiner that the subject has a good intellectual grasp 
of the picture and that he is elaborating his observations in an intelli- 
gent fashion. Sheer quantity of content, however, is no indicator in 
itself since it is obvious that a highly verbal child of low mental ability 
may give volumes of verbalizations indicative only of an active com- 
pulsion and lack of critical ability. Again, evidence for good intel- 
lectual capacities hinges upon the inclusion in the stories of a sufficient 
number of well-organized and keenly elaborated inclusive whole con- 
cepts (page 64, Chapter 4). The presence of a large number of 
inclusive whole concepts solely may be evidence only of compulsive 
tendencies in the personality, or, if poor in quality and eee th 
elaborations, of below normal, highly uncritical mental ability et i- 
nality of content (page 59, Chapter 4) provides evidence for a 
mental ability to the extent that there are a number of concepts is 
are original in the sense that they are unusual in the ‘all ren e of 
stories told. In addition, however, they must be conce is i 7 re 
of a high order of quality and are consistent with the Co hat a 
of the picture. Sheer originality, in that the response is hae 


unique, may be of irrational quality and hence evidence more of tal 
disorientation than of mental acuity. MORNA 


In general the judgments of level of the intellectual ¢ 
to be made on the basis of the following elements: 
1. Inclusive whole concepts that are of good quality 
2, Well-organized and balanced stories. j 
3. Stories that are internally consistent and logica] 
4. Number of elaborations upon concepts that aie 
€ consi: i 
the central concept of the story. nsistent with 
5. Elaborations on central concepts that serve to clari 
arif. i 
otherwise improve the preciseness of the concepts, a a 


apacities are 
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6. An organizational level that (depending upon the age of the 
subject) goes beyond static enumeration and description. 

7. Number of original concepts. 

8. Range and variation of content, topics discussed, objects men- 
tioned, and an abundance of introduced content rich in images. 

9. Keenness and preciseness of the concepts. 

10. Language, vocabulary, and grammatical structure indicative of 
intellectual grasp of mental abstractions. 

11. Story content that suggests that story told has a broader back- 
ground of thought and experiential content than is actually verbalized. 

These characteristics are at least some of the elements upon which 
an estimate of the intellectual level may be made. Decision as to the 
specific level will depend upon the extent to which these are present 
and upon the keenness, acuity, variety, and other qualitative aspects 
of the content. 

The divisions of the outline under mental approach (pages 103-104) 
are made for purposes of clarifying various aspects of the mental 
characteristics. In actuality no such division exists, of course. Consid- 
eration of the eleven interpretation elements just mentioned in discuss- 
ing the intellectual level will provide data for the other subdivisions. 
With respect to Area 1, the divisions on “Adequacy and efficiency of 
intellectual functioning,” and “Organization and logic of intellectual 
approach,” study of the various organizational elements is of special 
import. Inconsistencies, variations, and disruptions of these elements 
suggest inefficient functioning. Sudden shifts in the level of organiza- 
tion and changes in the rhythm and smoothness of the stories indicate 
some disturbance of the mental process. The nature and origin of this 
disturbance can often be seen by a study of the content of the stories 
on which these shifts and irregularities occur. And, as Murray has 
remarked,” “Disjunctivity of thema and language and the occurrence 
in the narrative of incongruities of feeling and action and of bizarre 


elements—these bespeak mental disorientation.” 

In Area 1, the division on “Intellectual approach to new problems,” 
decision is based on the foregoing characteristics and upon the varia- 
tions which occur in the productivity and organizational elements from 
the beginning to the end of a single story, and on the relation of these 
same factors as they occur in the first story or two as compared with 
subsequent stories. In general, one may observe the characteristic 
approach to new problems in these two factors when one looks for 
evidence of such variations as, for example, poor organization, inde- 
cisive endings, and the like, in the first stories that gradually disappear 
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and are replaced by more definite statements and better organization 
as later stories are approached and the subject becomes more at home. 
The differences between subjects who habitually approach problems 
with reluctance and timidity and those who approach them with 
challenge and vigor are readily discernible. A third special item is 
one which combines form and content characteristics. It deals with 
decisions as to specific emotional problems upon which the subject 
has difficulty thinking in a rational way and which are consuming 
much of his available psychic energy. These do not tend to appear 
in consistent fashion throughout a series of stories but often appear 
upon the presentation of a specific card that has elements which arouse 
his anxiety or following his own statement of a particular emotional 
situation that is anxiety- or guilt-producing. At such points disruptions 
occur in the usual manner of approach to the storytelling task and 
these will be reflected in the productivity and organizational char- 
acteristics. 

Decision as to whether it is the specific picture to which he is re- 
sponding or the reactions from the preceding card that aroused the 
anxiety can only be made on a qualitative basis. In general, if it is 
the preceding picture which has aroused some concern, Terie of the 
responses to it will usually locate elements suggestive of greater use 
of intraception and of greater empathy with the actions and feelings 
of the characters than is habitual for that subject. In the event that 
the specific content of this response is aggressive in any way, responses 
to the following picture that are self-punishing or retaliatory will 
emphasize the specific importance of the emotional problem aroused 
by the picture. Responses that are either overly long and slabom 
(but usually not equally intraceptive) or unusually short wd stela 
(for that subject) indicate specific emotional concerns with which the 
subject is unable to cope. 

Deciding the level of intelligence in IQ terms must 
extent upon the examiner’s own set of standards for s 
examiner with some clinical experience in intelli 
experience with TAT records on subjects of known Į 
estimate the IQ to within five points. The othe 


rely to a great 
uch levels. An 
Sence testing and 
Q level can usually 
t characteristics of 
kid ent study of forty homogeneous cases provi 
femopon Mind TAT pt and IR ne roA of P 
provide less positive but basically quite similar results. Cf, Elate Ca stu i 
Comparison between Estimates of Intelligence from Projective an d S 


(Unpublished M.A. thesis, Department of Psychology, University of Cliicazo 
1947). > 
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the mental approach can also be outlined in much the same manner 
as is done in the Rorschach method. 

Two contrasting cases will illustrate some of the gross differences in 
high and low intellectual levels. The first is that of a girl of fourteen, 
whose TAT IQ estimate was very superior (140). Her Binet IQ dur- 
ing the same period was 143. Her story to card 1 is as follows: 


Right now the boy is looking at the violin. It looks like he might be kind of 
sad or mad because he has to play. 

Before, he might have played ball with the other boys and his mother 
wouldn’t let him. He had to go in and play. Looks like he might practice 
for a little while and then sneak out. 


Short and to the point, this is a good sample of a story produced 
by a person of superior intellectual abilities. Notice first how clearly 
it takes into account the basic stimulus demands of the picture—the 
boy, the violin, and some interaction between the two. Then note 
how she elaborates upon this central plot with entirely relevant elabo- 
rations of good quality—playing ball, mother wouldn’t let him, might 
practice, then sneak out. It should further be noticed that these 
elaborations are all motion and affect elaborations. They are not static 
identifications of small details or physical parts of the picture, but 
rather attribute motive and action to the characters. This inclusion 
of inner feeling within a solid structure is a further characteristic of 
the high and well-functioning IQ. 

Also notice how well the subject outlines the time sequences. These 
are even rather complex, referring to two overlapping sequences of 
time. First, there is an identification of the present (right now he 
is | |.) followed by an attribution of meaning and motive (he might 


). Then she returns to the past (Before, he . . .), 


be... sad...) 
builds this up again into the present (he played, . . - mother wouldn’t 


let... had to go in. . .)- She then moves to the future and com- 
pletes her story (might practice . . - then sneak out). 

A highly practical and realistic mind, she observes closely the major 
details of the picture, then builds them up into an inclusive whole plot. 
Cautious and considered, she draws no conclusions not supported by 
some data, and is careful to make her logic clear and her time sequences 
sensible and explanatory of the plot. Her story is a good example of 
a superior IQ characterized by a D to W approach, by a practical and 
cautious efficiency, and by an ability to integrate impulse areas into 
her intellectual activities. Needless to say, her other stories would be 
analyzed before an IQ estimate would be made. While subsequent 
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stories would seldom cause one to reduce an IQ estimate, they could 
well change the picture of the efficiency and the approach or suggest 
a raise in the IQ estimate. 

Picture 5, the woman entering the room, is a good example of the 
high IQ’s ability to handle complex time and space relationships and 
to integrate several areas of stimuli into a simple coherent plot. 


This looks like maybe it’s connected with the first picture, the violin—maybe 
the mother came in and told him to practice. She didn’t hear any more 
sounds. He’d gone. She finds that he has gone out to play with the boys 
which she didn’t want him to do. She brought him in and 


spanked him, or 
bawled him out, and made him practice the violin, 


The most interesting thing about the story is the spatial relation of 
the stimulus to the plot. The picture is actually an illustration of a 
single point in the story, the point where the mother looks into the 
room. All that follows stems from this stimulus, without further need 
for stimulus prompting. She does not get lost in this 
so tenuously to its basic stimulus, but weaves her w. 
a rather involved series of events. In many ways the i 
of this girl is more apparent here than in number ale 
to move from the stimulus was less apparent, 
notice how frequently and consistently she enliy 
with relevant inner feeling categories. 

Picture 14, the silhouette, will further demons 
to sustain her good structure and intellectu 
ence of poorly defined stimuli and to mani 
agility. 


plot that hangs 
ay well through 
ntellectual power 
where her ability 
Again, in this story, 
ens her observations 


trate this girl’s power 
al organization in the pres- 
pulate time sequences with 


Well, it’s night and this boy is in his bedroom or in the r 

outside things. It looks as though he is kind of saq house, looking at ihe 
going on. Maybe this boy has been around this small neighborhood wl His 
life—did not see much—looking at the outside wondering what iE i all is 
ing hed go out and see things for himself. Hel] go to the ci Be Ber 
town and he may get into trouble, bad company. They br} y pr nearby 
and he learned it wasnt so wonderful out alone, ring him home 


Moving easily away from the readily identifi 
ranges far, develops a good plot, and returns to 
deviating from the clues given to her by the sti 
less able to enliven her observations with imagin 
quality and proportion. 

A rather gross contrast is provided by a girl of similar age wh 
Binet IQ was 75 and whose Wechsler, 68. Her sto ieee 


i ty to card 1, which 
may be compared to that of the first girl mentioned, is as San 


ed stimulus, this girl 
the stimulus, Never 
mulus, she is nonethe- 
ative elements of good 
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He’s thinking . . . it’s hard to say . . . he’s got something on his desk 

. is that a sheet of paper? It’s a sheet of paper. That's about all I can 
Say, 


It is quite apparent that this story is barely reflective of an awareness 
of the basic stimulus—she sees “he” and the “paper.” In doing so, 
however, she ignores entirely a major stimulus, the violin, and, in fact, 
goes deliberately around it in order to query about the “paper” under- 
neath it. There is no plot development, no characterization, no time 
sequence, no attribution of feelings. There is, however, a strange 
attribution of meaning—“he’s thinking.” This first observation brings 
the story above the level of sheer enumeration. It certainly suggests a 
girl greatly preoccupied, unable to utilize effectively her limited in- 
telligence. 

In picture 5, she proceeds in much the same fashion, identifying 
details but giving no plot and very little inner feeling. 


Here’s a lady, got a dress on, and her hair is up. . . . Got a bookcase and 
dresser with three books on it, a table and a floor lamp, the door she came 
in and wallpaper—that’s about all. [with some prompting she added] 
She'll go in this room . . . she’s sort of afraid . . . maybe somebody's in 


there... a girl or a boy. 


In 14, she does a little better, suggesting a very limited kind of inter- 
action and the rudiments of a plot. 


Boy looks like he is in his bedroom looking out the window. I guess he sees 
something. That’s about all. 


Upon prompting, she added something of interest from the point of 
view of the form aspects of the story. The content aspects are of 
course of somewhat greater interest in other connections. She sug- 
gested that the boy was “thinking about his mother” who was “prob- 
ably in Chicago some place.” In this forced addendum, she tells us 
that there is more to her than she can spontaneously give, something 
she partly suggested in the opening remark to picture 1. She adds 
here an element of intraception suggesting merely that her operating 
efficiency is somewhat less than her basic potential. Each time she 
leads us to the brink of an idea or a plot and then retreats: he’s think- 
ing,” but she refuses to say about what; “she's afraid, but she will 
not suggest why nor what might happen; ‘he’s looking out . . . he 
sees something,” but what she never tells us. It would suggest that 
her timidity and her generalized apprehension about the outer world 
have paralyzed her will to self-initiated activity. 
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Tt should not be overlooked, however, that in at least the last two 
of these three stories she does identify the main stimulus and suggests 
some aspect of the central activity. In 5, she does sense the slight 
drama of the woman looking into the room and seeing something un- 
expected. In 14, she does place the boy in a position of fantasy with 
respect to the world beyond the room he is in. She cannot go on with 
these or even develop them very closely, but the basic identification 
is there. This would suggest a basic awareness of the communalities 
of the stimulus world, but a very limited ability to influence them 
or even to see their implications. This would imply an IQ in the low 
average to borderline group. Were she able to give a simple basic 
plot indicating an identification of the stimulus plus a subsequent action 
leading to an outcome, one might want to raise the IQ estimate to 
average. While she does somewhat better on a couple of stories not 
reproduced here, the stories given represent the form of the majority 
of her stories. As they stand, they are suggestive of an IQ of 85-90, 
rather than 75. Her fear of self-initiated action, the high percentage 
of passive and noninteractional association, and her refusal to give 
endings E suggest wa basic emotional blockings that handicap both 
her social action and the application of her ws 
for the lower standard test IQ's. mental goles and seamen 

The following stories are of a j 
125, but with i casual catia ninoln bianca die about 

iit : p à generally low ambition. 

As will be seen in these stories, he approaches a bl -actically. 
directly, and without fanfare. He seems confi problem practica y» 
succeed, but has not felt need to do so. His naurat da Bia aBa a 
ż s mental approach is casual, 


even lazy, observing the major details and putting them together in 
quite unimaginative fashion. To picture 1, he says: 8 


Looks like the boy’s practicing the violin or whatever it is and when he lie’ 
s, and when he lies 


it down, he’s dreaming that he'll be a great violi 
s n af. j ; 
turn out some day to be a great person or mast Maybe he will 


Certainly a practical and straightforward ; n 
including all the major stimulus details a pa die ee owe 
to propose a developed plot of rather pleasant and debe os a = 

In picture 5, he again shows his casual but solid sok = 
reports: 


This woman looks like she is walking in the room, =, ‘ 
prised at somebody or something in the room. A Looks like she’s sur- 


hasn't seen for some time. Somebody that’s been a. E she 
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Reacting to large details and avoiding the small ones, he reports the 
central plot without difficulty, relates them to a perfectly adequate 
whole concept, but without spark or creativity. 

His sense of intellectual ease is perhaps even more succinctly con- 
veyed by his story to 14. 


Looks like the boy’s sitting there in the evening after the day’s work, dream- 
ing about tomorrow and about what he had done that day. 


While hardly suggestive of intellectual drive, this is nonetheless a 
superb integration of past, present, and future into an inclusive whole 
concept. It is done in one sentence, without interruption or irrelevant 
detail—an excellent example of the superior IQ in operation. 

A somewhat different picture and a lower IQ is presented by this 
girl of fourteen, whose test IQ is 115. She has what might be described 
as a “heavy” mental approach. She seems burdened down with her 
own logic, gets stuck observing not too good details, seldom gets good 
perspective on her own mental observations. Intellectual efficiency 
would appear not to be up to her abilities. To picture 1, she says: 


Well, it looks like a boy is taking violin lessons, maybe about the first or 
second lesson. He is reading the music. He is puzzled about it, not quite 
sure what to do. Maybe the violin is too big for him. He is not very en- 
thusiastic, Maybe something else he wants to do and maybe kind of dis- 
gusted, 


She sees the basic stimuli, puts them together in a sensible fashion. 
She does not give a finished outcome, however, and her elaborations 
all deter rather than advance the plot. Her ambition level is not unlike 
the boy’s just described, though she is not at ease with herself nor does 


she have his mental “idling power. j 
In 5, she again finds herself overextended and unable to continue. 
> 


She picks adequate details but not ones that allow her to further 


the plot. 
aby or something and she heard a noise 
he door to see what it was. Maybe 


Well, this woman may have a little b 
to mischief so she had to look. 


in the living room and she is opening the 
she thought maybe her baby fell or got in 


That's all. 


Similarly, in 14, she sees the b 
interpretation that is adequate, th 
elaborations that deter rather than advance. 
and this dark spot in here is probably 
hard time sleeping, so he—he got up 


asic stimulus details and proposes an 
ough uninspired, and again proposes 
She reports: 


Oh, er—well, it was probably night 
the bedroom. This boy or man had a 
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to look out the window—it maybe is hot too—just the man is hot and so he 
got up by the window to cool off. 


These few samples will suggest some of the many differing mental 
approaches to the stimuli and a range of intellectual levels. Needless 
to repeat, the remarks about any single story would be checked and 
if necessary modified by analysis of all the remaining stories. Of 
particular relevance will be the comparison of the structured with the 
unstructured stimuli. This will often provide an estimate of the sta- 
bility of the mental approach seen in structured pictures and an idea 
of whether fantasy is inhibited or facilitated by ambiguity. Picture 19 
is a good unstructured picture for this comparison. 

Let us return to the stories of the fourteen-year-old boy, the one with 
the IQ of 125 and the casual, easy approach, and compare him now with 
this girl of rather “heavy” and unimaginative approach, Of 19, the 
boy says: ; 


Looks like a Halloween night. Probably one of those pictur s 
books. Looks like a tree had fallen down, one of sil ty bP er 


mals. The dark shape might be a bat—something s z : 
the top. Looks like snow in back. & seems to be peeping over 


Here, in comparison with his other stories, his story is poor and lacks 
organization. With new and ambiguous situations i To en d 
easy organization and falls back on barely adequate ys his goor 
details. In contrast, the girl suddenly comes into he: —— be: 
expressing a freedom of fantasy she had not previously nan se a 


Oh, is this the way it goes? It looks like I'll be h P 

out of this one. Td say that this is a witch’s piso i I made a story 
night and the cottage is located by the sea. The nge And i's Hallowen 
window to see how the sky is for riding the ice T 
giant—this is good!—is looking over the back of the we x Maybe he is pet 
two eyes are sticking up. This is really spooky looki ouse, he is so big that 
to herself what a nice night to haunt people. ing, and she is thinking 


h is looking out her 


It should be noted that even here she doe 

an outcome, but rather concentrates iair ghee of her story with 
the present scene with very short time references n identification of 
This she has done in the others, also. However keak 

and active imagination appear. It is as though he : te pleasure 
down by her awareness of reality and can iy fe i o0 burdened 
these reality demands are removed. In contrast, the 4 at ease when 
at ease with the real world and distressed on] “et te eminently 
demands become vague and ambiguous. y when the reality 


to past and future. 
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Area 2: Imaginative Processes 

Imaginative capacities and their function in personal life are esti- 
mated from a combination of form and content elements. The basic 
question to be asked here is: To what extent is the individual able 
to enliven and elaborate his perceptions of the TAT cards with content 
that is expressive of his individual way of experiencing and of his 
own experiential background? The extent to which this is the case 
may be conceptualized in at least three areas: 

Imagination, to refer to both the quantitative aspects of the amount 
of imaginative production, as well as the qualitative aspects of the 
richness, complexity, and originality of these productions. 

Constructive creativity, to refer to the subject who is sufficiently 
imaginative and sufficiently free from inhibiting emotional preoccu- 
pations to use his imagination in constructive ways, to assist him in 
his reality-adjustment, to enliven his perceptions and to cast them in 
lights that are expressive of his individuality while yet in harmony 
with the outer reality. 

Escapist fantasy, to refer to the use of imaginative energy in repeti- 

tive contemplation of emotional preoccupations. In this instance the 
imaginative processes are directed more upon the concern with per- 
Sonal conflicts than upon the problems of the relation of self to outer 
reality, 
; The estimation of these attributes rests rather heavily upon the 
Interpreter’s judgment and his conception of the role of creative 
energies in the personality. Some guidelines are suggested, however, 
that may help to clarify these concepts and aid in their estimation for 
the individual case. 

Imagination. The estimation of the amount and fluidity of imagina- 
tion is made on the basis of items dealing merely with the kind and 
tichness of the production: length of stories, range of content utilized, 
vividness and quality of images, and the ease with which these are 
given. 

The originality of the imagination is in part a statistical problem. 
Decision as to originality versus stereotypy is made on the basis of 
the interpreter’s experience with TAT responses of subjects of similar 
background.® While it is not customary, due largely to the lack of 
s of known subjects to specific pictures will help 
ual responses. For more detailed data of this 
Rosenzweig,™!25 Rosenzweig and Fleming,!!7 


° Normative studies of response: 
to define the range of usual and unus 
Sort, see Chapter 12 and especially: 
Eron,"2 Cox and Sargent, and Eron.™!3 
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relevant data, to define originals and popular responses in the manner 
of the frequency counts of Rorschach, the same logic applies. 

In judging originality versus stereotypy, study of the content of the 
responses will provide an estimate of the extent to which a subject's 
responses are very common, contain some common and some original 
elements, or are full of unusual, original responses. In making this 
judgment, one should look both at the central plots developed and the 
attributes proposed for the various figures. One should look also at 
the details and elaborations proposed. Not infrequently significant 
touches of imaginative spark are to be found not in the basic plot, 
which may be quite popular, but in the details and e 
to the plot. 

It is not sufficient to judge a record 


sponses. One must also judge the extent to which the original response 


is also a plausible response in the light of the stimulus to which it is 
attributed and the context in which it occurs, 


systematically developed in the various Rorsch: 


responses, bear careful check to see whether they are not perhaps more 
suggestive of perceptual distortions of a delusional nature than they 
are evidence of a constructive creativity. 

Constructive creativity. Creativity is a matter concerning the con- 
structive and integrative aspects of the imagination as well as the 
originality of thought content. The amount of imaginative production 
is a guarantee neither of originality nor of its constructive utilization. 
If, however, imagination is used to enliven and vitalize content that 
deals with the relationship of the individual to the outside world, with 
the reworking of emotional problems in the light of realit > con- 
structive and creative use of imagination is being pene 

Escapist fantasy. The distinction between constructive and escapist 
uses of imagination is an important one, though difficult to document 
in the analysis of stories. In the instance of escapist fantasy, the 
imaginative processes are directed more upon the concern with, per: 
sonal conflicts than upon the problems of self-adaptation in an active 
outer reality. It may help to refer to the notion of the conce S seni 
picture-dominated responses. Responses which are they concent 
dominated are those which appear to be determined by some unstated 
inner reality rather than by the demands of the picture sümdlus: 
When this is true to a very large extent, the subject tends to be one 
utilizing his imagination in an escapist direction, A largely picture- 
dominated response, in which the stimuli of the picture provide the 
response to the exclusion of imaginative elements, is suggestive of 


laborations added 


as having many original re- 


These responses, more 
ach concepts of F minus 
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nonutilization of imaginative energy, a reflection of aggressive resist- 
ance, of neurotic anxiety, or of mental retardation. A constructive use 
represents some middle point on this difficult to define continuum. 

Constructive creativity will be reflected in stories where the picture 
is enlivened by the individual's own point of view but where this is 
not done to the extent of failing to keep constantly in mind the actual 
facts of the picture. It also seems probable that a constructively 
utilized imagination will produce a set of stories marked by the regular 
use of affect, motivational, and movement categories. The escapist 
fantasy may similarly utilize affect categories but in circumstances 
where they are of a preoccupying nature or are not an integral part 
of the plot development. 

The story of low imaginative quality is simple enough to observe. 
They are of course those with basically popular and stereotyped plots, 
little use of introduced figures, low response to affect or personal desire, 
and generally picture-dominated. One extreme is provided by the 
girl, 14, on page 113. Her story 5 is reproduced here for comparison 


Purposes: 


Here’s a lady got a dress on, and her hair is up—got a bookcase and dresser 
with three books on it, a table and a floor lamp—the door she came in and 
wallpaper, that’s about all. [with some prompting she added] She'll go in 
this room . , . she’s sort of afraid . . . maybe somebody's in there—a girl 


or a boy. 


Similarly, the girl of fourteen, page 115, is of quite routine imagination, 
producing stories of popular structure and without elaborations sug- 
gestive of any hidden spark. Her stories 1, 5, and 14 are on pages 115 
and 116. In comparison, her story 1 is reproduced here. 


Well, it looks like a boy is taking violin lessons, maybe about the first or 
second lesson, he is reading the music. He is puzzled about it, not quite sure 
what to do. Maybe the violin is too big for him. He is not very enthusiastic. 
Maybe something else he wants to do. Maybe kind of disgusted. 


In contrast, an active use of imagination in an escapist direction is 
Seen in the following stories of a boy of fourteen. He uses his imagi- 
nation on a very limited theme, to state his sense of martyrdom and 
to get even with the neglect he attributes to his parents. To picture 2, 


he says: 

o books. She wants to maybe stay home 

She don’t want to go to school. She wants 
They don’t even look at her. The man’s 
the other way. The girl will go to school 


Well, this little girl got these tw 
and help her father and mother. 

to help. They don’t want her to. 
Zot work to do. The woman looks 
and know she should have gone to school. 
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Similarly, in story 14, he gives the story an unusual twist, but on the 
preoccupying issue of number 2. He says: 


This looks like a little boy—or maybe a man. 
Maybe he should be in bed. His mother and father want him in bed. 
They locked the door, but they forgot the window. He's getting out. 


After a while he gets scared. It’s dark, and he’s scared, and he gets into 
bed again. 


And to picture 5: 


He gets outside the window. 


This mother probably locked a boy in the room, or a girl. She’s going to 
see she’s asleep and when she’s satisfied herself that he’s asleep, she closes 
the door. It doesn’t look like a bed in there . » » That’s all I can think of. 
Further evidence that the ima 
exclusively in escapist directions 
of the pictures. 


ginative energy of this boy is going 
is provided by 19, the least structured 


Oh, maybe this house—an old lady and little grandson live in it. One day 
the grandson went out and threw a big rock at the goblins flying in the air. 
The goblin or witch got mad, and said he'd wa 


se up in the land of night- 
mares. He tells the grandmother and she says don’t Sone about it. 


On the other hand, the following girl of fourteen shows an active 
imagination of excellent quality which she can use constructively in 
enlivening and coping with her real problems. This is also a good 
illustration of imaginative powers that are not dramatic or bizarre in 
quality. To picture 2 she gives an appropriate and balanced story, 
enlivening it well with statements of feeling and desire, and including 


a nicely placed original note, that regarding whether or not the “being 
on a farm” is real or a memory, She says: 


Looks like a girl going away to school or has been to scl 't know 
whether she is remembering being on a farm or is oa mi 2 Aaii t Enoy 
members, I think. The man is either her father or brother and she remem- 
bers how he used to look. She probab he ri 


ly wanted to 
pata 80 to school for a lon 
time and they didn’t have the money and maybe she Aad eE 


she should have left the farm. She'll prob: 


ably com: Eana 
teacher, teach there or something. That’s about all. e back or—and be a 


It may also be suggested from this story and from 
to 5 that to some extent she mistrusts these original twists aed n 
at this point not to use her originality more actively. This is Ra some 
way connected with her slight hesitancy about Permitting affect to 
appear in direct interpersonal relations. To 5, she says: 


Looks like a woman, a mother probably, that’s comin 
like on her birthday. Sees flowers there—maybe 6 


the following one 


g into the room, maybe 
ne of her children left 
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them for her, and she looks like she is surprised. But she, there’s some- 
thing about her that don’t look happy. Could be that she—well, only thing 
is she could look unhappy if she wasn’t a mother and there’s nobody who's 
left. She looks like a mother but the house don’t look too neat—books and 
everything. Looks more like somebody who might live alone in a city, for 
instance Chicago, who worked, and maybe she’s come home like late at 
night. . . . I imagine it’s night because the lights on . . . and finds the 
flowers there. That’s about all. 


The reflection of active and constructive imaginative capacities in 
terms of movement and action can be illustrated no better than by 
recalling the story of the Navaho girl of eleven, Betsy, whose story 
to the bleak desert scene, page 68, carried so much energy. She said: 


This fence is going to this corner and then comes through here again. Dead 
cow’s bones here, fire here, and somebody sitting here. 


Equal vigor, well integrated in plot, is seen in her story to the first 
Indian picture, RIE 1, the two boys facing an older man. She says: 


had a fight with him—he said: “Tm going 


This man said to these boys—they h i 
Come on, say something 


to shoot you right now.” Looks like he said, 
again,” 


In less belligerent mood, she says to the Indian picture of two adoles- 


cents and a man in ceremonial garb, RIE 9: 
ys how to practice their dances, and he’s 


This man is teaching these bo 
ir hands the way he does. 


showing them how to motion the 
And to a scene of a mother and baby, 
turtle, RIE 2: 

These two kids said that it is very, 
Woman let them do it and she’s goin 
active imagination are obviously varied. 
variations in imaginative 
ating these capacities to 


facing two children and a 


nice to have a turtle to play with. This 
g ahead to put the baby asleep. 


The ramifications of an 
These examples will illustrate a few of the 
capacities as well as a few modalities for rel 
the other goals of the personality. 


Area 3: Family dynamics 

In this area, the objective is to 
Significant family figures. These imag 
and are generally attributable to spec! 
father, only on certain assumptions an 
general, it is wise to keep clearly in mind 
described here are not specifically attitu 


analyze the feelings and images of 
ages are residual present images 
fic persons, i.e., the mother, the 
d not on direct evidence. In 
that the attitudes and feelings 
des toward the person of the 
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mother or the father. They are, rather, certain present residual feelings 
which now attach themselves to motherlike situations and fatherlike 
situations. The assumptions made are, of course, that attitudes scen 
in present fantasy and expressed toward motherlike situations are a 
derivative of earlier experiences with the mother or with her surrogate. 

By motherlike situations is meant situations in which older female 
figures are present (cards 2, 6BM, 12F, for example) or in which such 
figures are introduced (such as card 1). Another useful interpretation 
of the motherlike concept refers to the attitudes and events most gen- 
erally associated with such figures: situations of protection and nur- 
turance, situations of control and inhibition, situations of nonsexual 
love and affection. This second interpretation is an assumption, of 
course, but, at least in American subjects, appears to be a useful work- 
ing hypothesis. 

The fatherlike situation follows a similar logic. It would include 
situations involving an. elder male, especially when combined with 
a younger figure. It would also include situations of assertion and 
initiative, and situations of outer world oriented activity. In the male 
this would particularly include situations of work and attitudes of con- 
trol over external events. In the female, sexual situations also bear 
close examination, ‘particularly as they involve interaction with male 
figures. 

In general, the following variables of the stor 

1. Attitudes and characteristics implied of, o 
female and male figures in the pictures, whet 

2. Themas involving children and their interaction with adults. 

8. The presence of blocking, refusals, and other disturbed form 
elements on pictures generally reflective of attitudes towa d, nts 
for example, 2, 5, GBM, 6GF, 7BM, TGF, 88M, lop 2. 
z #. The events and emotionally toned interpersonal situations present 
in pictures generally thought to arouse associations to ae 
ty symbolization in an entire story of typical parent-child 

6. The presence of emotionally toned wo ar . 
unresolved parent-child events, ‘oh as ae a p reflecting 
which dependence, submission, or excessive tebellion E oe in 
resistances are present. and restriction- 

It is well to keep constantly in mind th 
view older male (or female) figures as direct p 
and that therefore his ideas and associations t 
distortion and incompleteness that the semico 


y should be examined: 
rY associated with, adult 
her given or introduced. 


at the subject does not always 


arent representatives 
© them will bear the 
nscious associations to 
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any area will have. The task is still an interpretive one, and not one 
merely of assuming that the attitudes expressed toward older female 
figures are indeed the direct attitudes maintained toward the mother. 

The emotional atmosphere in the family group can often be seen 
from the composite interaction of all the foregoing. In this connection, 
picture 2 is of particular usefulness. It presents more of a family 
stimulus than any other picture. In it, the interactions assumed among 
the various figures are particularly relevant. 

T-33, female 14, suggests in her stories an attitude of resistance to 
a father seen as negative and unsatisfying and to a mother seen as 
nonfeminine and somewhat punitive. She is a clinging but undemand- 


ing bystander in this family. To picture 2, she says: 


Picture with people and a road, looks like they live in one of the European 
countries. He’s ploughing the field, the girl looks like she is on her way to 
school. The woman, she is daydreaming. It must be awfully hot. Thats 


about all, 


Here T-33 first places the entire family stimulus away from her (Euro- 
pean countries) and fails to propose any interaction at all among the 
figures, She further indicates her peripheral status by suggesting that 
the girl is leaving. She proposes no actions or feelings of the girl that 
relate her to the male or female figures. The mother is passive and 


noninteractional. 
In 3BM, she introduces both an active mother and father, after first 


assuming an environment of punishment. 

Looks like this boy has done something wrong, and he’s punished for what 
he’s been doing, sent to his room, or disappointed because he couldn't do 
What he wanted. [Inquiry: What do you mean?] Well, he’s probably— 
his mother and father told him one thing and he did the other. His mother 
told him, he sassed her, got punished and sent to his room. [Inquiry: How 
will it end?] Well, I suppose he'll get away with it because a lot of kids 
cry about it, and the parents let them have their way. 


In 7GF, she again proposes a separation of mother and child: 


a book to her. While the mother is reading 


The girl is readi 
girl’s mother is read ig Po ing thingy-teke place in her mind, 


the girl is probably thinking 

In 18BM she proposes an older man who might get killed for his 
money, and in 7BM sees the older man as argumentative and unhappy. 
To 19, a picture often reflective of the “home” associations, she proposes 
only cold and no personal interaction. She also rejects this picture 


as her least-liked one. To it she says: 
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Looks like a—could be a house in wintertime. There is snow and every- 
thing. It’s at night and they have lights on in the house. Could be a ship 
going through the water. 


T-128, a girl of fourteen, sees her family differently. To 3BM, she 
also introduces parental figures, but sees them as interactive and poten- 
tially understanding. She reports: 


Well this is a boy, no, a girl, I guess. Laying here on the bench. Looks 
as though it is not outside, looks as though she is sad, maybe crying. Some- 
thing is on the ground beneath her, something she had to go on an errand 
for for her mother. She broke it on the way home. It’s lying there, and 
she don’t know whether to go home or not, maybe it would be better to tell 
mother what had happened and maybe they’d understand. 


Further reflection of this view of the parents as interactive, though 
not without their demands upon her, is seen in her number 14. She 
says: 


Well, it’s a—night and this boy is—in his bedroom or in the house—looking 
at the outside things. It looks as though he’s kind of sad or wondering 
what's going on. Maybe this boy has been around this small neighborhood 
all his life—did not see much—looking at the outside wondering what it’s 
like, wishing hed go out and see things for himself, He'll go to city or 
nearby town and he may get into trouble, bad company. He wont know 
how to do things, and has to send for his parents. They bring him home 
and he learned it wasn’t so wonderful out alone. 


Similarly, in 7BM, she proposes that the father is also a reasonable 
person, though clearly a firm and strong figure, 


It looks as though the old man is talking to son, or rel 
and giving him advice. The young man does not wa. 
him, and yet he knows there is some truth in it. 


ative or just a friend, 
nt to listen or believe 


This is hardly an intense or wholly positive tie to the father. It is 
rather essentially positive in nature yet realistically aware of the con- 
trolling aspects of the father relationship. 

In contrast, T-66, a boy marked by a general 


attitude of reluctance 
and distrust, responds to picture 2: 


This girl, she looks like she is in a trance—thinking about something and— 
is that all you want? [Instructions repeated] He’s working in the field 
and the mother back there is gazing into the sky. [What else?] Shes 
thinking back about something that happened. [How will it come out? ] 
It can’t turn out—got to wait until they are dead until you can tell the story. 


And to 5: 


It looks like this woman is sneaking into a room. That’s about all. 
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Both of these stories present his negative and unsupporting view of 
the family. In 7BM, the picture often stimulating of father-son ideas, 
he suggests that the father image is an ineffectual one without either 
strong positive or negative features. He says: 


Looks like a picture of all the old country over there—looks like a sad 
happening—they look like they are sorry for themselves. 
Further probing in this picture produced only a repetition of this 
evaluation and a suggestion that maybe the sad event had to do with 
the war. a 

In 18B, the lone boy on the cabin doorstep, he gives us a further 
demonstration of the futility with which he views the family situation. 


The child’s looking—sitting on the doorstep, he looks like he’s half starved. 
The house is made out of logs, looks like it’s down south. [How turn out?] 
Oh, maybe he'll be able to grow up for all I know and be rich. 

These few limited examples are obviously selected from full records 
in which comparison and fuller evidence are provided. As in all areas 
of analysis, data from one variable in one story must be combined 
with all other data and the interpretation derived from the totality. 


Area 4: Inner adjustment 

Within this area may fall a wide variety of concepts useful in the 
analysis of the inner or self aspects of personality. Their analysis from 
the TAT stories will depend to a large extent upon the particular 
formulation which the individual interpreter makes of them. The 
following are suggested as useful in outlining the inner dynamics of 
the person and as permitting what appear to be meaningful distinc- 
tions between individuals. i 

Basic emotional attitude. This category deals with the question of 
the direction of emotional energy and its use in the solution of personal 
problems and conflicts. The basic issue is one of the assertiveness 
versus passivity of this energy. No implication is made as to adjust- 
ment or conflict state from either end of this continuum. Rather the 
decision is, regardless of the state of personal adjustment or the indi- 
vidual formulation of personality, with what vigor does the individual 
channel energy into the mechanism of internal adjustment. Whether 
successful or not, is he actively working through emotional conflicts 
and preoccupations? Whether conflict-laden or not, does he allow 
his emotional concerns to continue unexamined, making no effort to 
check or redirect them? Data relevant to this area will obviously be 
found in many places. Particularly useful, however, are the following: 
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1. The language used implying either forceful assertive action or its 
opposite. ’ z f $ . 

2. The kind of outcomes and solutions given to various situations, 
the constructive, forward-looking nature of these versus their succorant 
and dependent nature. ’ = 

3. The constructive and self-reliant versus the suppliant and retiring 
nature of central characters. 

Attitude toward impulse life. Acceptance or rejection of impulse 
life and the various combinations possible here is the issue in this 
category. Acceptance of one’s own inner life implies that impulse 
life is viewed as good and appropriate. Rejection implies that inner 
life impulses are bad and must be continually repulsed. Does the 
individual have an awareness of his own inner motivations and does 
he find this appropriate? 

In general, the inner life acceptance is found in the use of intra- 
ceptive language, language that implies feelings and personal motives. 
This is in contrast to extraceptive language, in which is reflected high 
awareness of external pressures and standards. The intraceptive lan- 
guage may then be carefully scrutinized both for its presence and for its 
qualitative nature. Awareness of impulse life is in itself no guarantee 
of its acceptance. Intraceptive referents which are positive and gen- 
erally permit successful outcome will suggest both awareness and 
acceptance. Intraceptive referents that are negative, disturbing of the 
form qualities, and denied successful completion are suggestive of re- 
jection. Refusal to utilize intraceptive referent: 
suggestive of rejection. 

Useful here also is an analysis of the form of the stories. 
speaking, stories in well-balanced form, w 
cluded and adequately integrated into action and outcome, are signs 
of adequate impulse acceptance. High positive intraception that dis- 
rupts form and is not integrated into a realistic plot suggests high 
awareness but an inability to utilize inner life functionally. 

Anxiety. The evidence of anxiety lies to a large extent in the pres- 
ence of disruptions in the consistency of the form characteristics, espe- 
cially in organizational elements, in vacillation from concept- to pic- 
ture-dominated responses, and in picture refusals. Content character- 
istics that deal with stories of overt aggression, depression, mental 
conflicts, or other outstanding emotional states are also relevant. 

A useful distinction may be made between generalized, diffuse 
anxiety and specific anxiety. In the former, the signs of 
be expected to be found in many or all areas of the s 


s at all is similarly 


Generally 
ith intraceptive referents in- 


anxiety may 
tories. Any 
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stimulus will be sufficient to activate a chronically and diffusely anxious 
person. He worries about everything. In contrast, the person with 
a more specific and delimited anxiety pattern may be expected to 
show form disruptions in only those situations that relate directly to 
the source of the anxiety. Persons whose anxiety is aroused only 
when they are pressed for performance will become upset on cards 
that (to them at least) suggest these pressures. A specific sex anxiety 
may appear only in 4 or 12MF, or, if in symbolic form, only in cards 
presenting conveniently symbolizations, 1, 3BM, or 17BM perhaps. A 
subject’s anxiety may appear only when the demands upon him are 
lessened and hence the external structuring of his life reduced. Such 
a subject may be expected to show signs of disturbance on cards that 
are more ambiguous. 

Ego supports. This area is clearly a complex one and will depend 
upon the formulation of defense mechanisms and ego supports that 
the interpreter finds meaningful. It requires a relating of material 
here with material under Area 7 (Behavioral Approach). The basic 
question is what modes of personality adjustment and behavior does 
the subject utilize to protect himself from the realization of his own 
insecurities and to provide himself with functional ego support. Tt 
is specifically intended here to call attention to the necessity of seeing 
mechanisms of personality adjustment in the light of their ego-support- 
ing function and to focus upon them as operating and sustaining 
mechanisms. This is not to deny or to abandon the view of defense 
mechanisms. In clinical analyses, however, we frequently forget to 
see the specific sustaining devices and fail to see the positive supporting 
aspects of some traditional defense mechanisms. To emphasize only 
the defensive nature of these mechanisms is not unlike analyzing the 
methods used to plug leaks in the dike while neglecting to describe 
the basic structure of the dike itself. 

In this area, also, attention should be given to the ways in which 
the subject comforts and soothes himself in periods of anxiety or 


exhaustion. 


System of control. The basic concepts used in the delineation of 


the system of control are outer control, conscious control, and inner 
control.® At that point in life when the individual manages to inte- 
grate the rules and prohibitions of the world around him with his 
more self-directed impulse desires to such a degree that he can func- 
tion smoothly and without undue conflict, he may be said to have ade- 


° These concepts are taken directly from Rorschach terminology. 
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quate outer control. It is obvious that no individual can go through 
life with a satisfactory sense of balance without some use of societal- 
determined rules to guide him in situations which he cannot integrate 
directly into his own inner need-systems. The use of these rules and 
principles may be called conscious control. When there is excessive 


the same underlying need for external control is present but the tech- 
niques for acquiring it are inadequate or where the anxiety which the 
control should allay is still active. 

Most persons can to some extent integrate their experiences into 
their own life, can give them a meaningful place within their own 
personality without merely covering them up with a system of ra- 
tionalizations underneath which unintegrated and disturbing forces 
exist. The process in which the individual implements his own inner 
feelings and relates outer events to his own inner needs may be called 
inner control. 

The estimation of the use of inner control in 
made from the study of the imaginative and intraceptive qualities of 
the stories. In general, a person may be said to have effective inner 
control if he enriches his stories with reports of personal feelings emo- 
tions, and motives but does so within the context of balanced form 
qualities. In addition, the content of the stories must lead to the con- 
clusion that the individual is able to accept his own inn 
and appropriate. 

The use of conscious control is suggested by logical 
stories, by relevant references to external world 
comes in keeping with reality, High degrees of 
striction, reflect the lack of personal spontaneit 


Personal adjustment is 


> in a rigid and unvarying 

ent that denies personal 
a tendency to concentrate 
al demands, and 
1€ same qualities, 
ing through from 
tend to be inap- 
trol aspects into 


time to time. References to conformity and control 
propriate and mechanisms for integrating the edn 
inner life markedly inadequate. 
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Outer control is achieved on the basis of either inner or conscious 
control, or more exactly, on an integration of the two. It is a state- 
ment only of ease of dealing with ordinary daily events. It implies 
some satisfactory use of inner and conscious control, though adequate 
Social techniques can obviously be developed on the basis of many 
combinations of personality controls. 

Approach to interpersonal relations. In this area one is concerned 
with the quality of the emotional ties to people. From a study of all 
content categories, and the form characteristics which accompany 
them, one may delineate the approach to interpersonal relationships. 
Such considerations as the following are useful: 

l. The amount of interpersonal activity described. Are persons 
involved in interaction with other persons? Do the actions of persons 
influence others? 

2. The insight into motivation expressed. Do the stories manifest 
empathy and insight into the motives and goals of persons? Do the 
motives attributed to one person become intertwined with the desires 
of others? Do figures respond to the expressed desires of central 


figures? 
8. Introduced figures. Does the subject assume an atmosphere of 


Persons or not? Does he introduce many persons to assist in the story 
plots developed? Does he utilize only the figures present in the stimu- 
lus? What function do the introduced figures play in the plot and 
what characteristics are attributed to them? 


4. General emotional tone of interpersonal events. 
eral manner are interpersonal situations discussed—pleasing, rejecting, 


disgusted, nurturant, demanding? Do certain categories of persons 
differ in the tone with which they are used? Who is allowed to inter- 
fere, to give advice, to be nurturant? What categories of persons are 
rejected, never given inner feelings? Who is sympathetic? Who 


In what gen- 


exciting and attractive? p 
Maturity. Maturity is an evaluation difficult to define. It depends 


to a great extent upon the interpreter’s notions and standards. It is 
used here to reflect the idea that the individualľ’s inner life develops 
with time and experience, that this development is expected to goina 
prescribed direction, and that a judgment of maturity may be made 
in reference to the age and sex of the subject. Generally speaking, 
maturity may be defined in relation to the appropriateness of the indi- 
vidual’s developmental characteristics. The judgment of appropriate- 
ness is essentially a matter of norms, though these norms have at this 
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stage no adequate representation in objective form. It is generally 
thought to increase up to some point where each of the major per- 
sonal developmental tasks ° have been attempted. This is roughly 
the late adolescent or early adult period. This seems simple enough 
until we observe the extremely prolonged psychological adolescence in 
American middle-class persons and see this in light of what is often 
called the very early maturity of children in some other societies. 

As used here, the estimation of maturity depends, upon the balance 
of the elements of control with the impulse life of the subject. An 
individual whose system of control is not strong enough to impose an 
adequate form on his stories (and on his life) and to provide them 
with content that is logical and in harmony with the facts of the pic- 
ture is one whose control-impulse system is out of balance and who, 
hence, is not mature. In such a record will also be found evidences of 
unstructured impulsiveness, childishness, and the like. The opposite 
case, the overadjusted person who allows himself no whimsy, who 
never gives in to his impulsivity, is reflected in the opposite, the control 
factors overwhelming his impulse life and producing stories high in 
formal elements, tight and organized, containing little intr 
material and content characterized by conformity and denial. 

Particular attention must be paid to the age- and sex-appropriate- 
ness of the affect in making this judgment. It is proposed, though not 
further developed here, that the stages of psychic development pro- 
posed by Erikson ł will prove a more fruitful approach to the under- 
standing of the mature or immature emotional life. This is especially 
true for the stages that are relevant to the adolescent years and beyond 
—the stages of identity, intimacy, generativity, and integrity, 


‘aceptive 


Area 5: Emotional reactivity 

In this area concern is directed towards two aspects of the respon- 
siveness of the individual. First, to what general area of stimulation 
is he most reactive: stimulation from the outer world contacts, or from 
his own inner world? Second, in his responsiveness to these stimuli, is 
he able to react in terms consistent with reality or js his reaction 
warped and distorted by unresolved conflicts that determine the direc- 
tion and meaning of his actions? The first is referred to as the drive 


? Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education (New 
mans Green, 1953) and C. M. Tryon and Jesse Lilienthal, Ill, Fost. 
Health in Our Schools (National Education Association, Association fo 
and Curriculum Development, 1950). : 

a } Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York; Norton and Co., 


York: Long- 
ering Mental 
r Supervision 


1950), 
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toward the outer world and the second as spontaneity and personal 
freedom of action. 

Drive toward outer world. The manner in which and the extent to 
which the subject handles in his stories those things that represent the 
world of outer reality form the basis for estimating the outer world 
drive. For this purpose all content that is descriptive of the actions 
of other people, of facts occurring in everyday life, the familiarity 
which the subject shows with the world of external stimuli as opposed 
to his empathy with and use of personal feelings and motives, the 
degree to which personal motivation is used to explain action upon 


others rather than merely personal action (where no interaction oc- 


curs) are useful. An individual whose experiences have been such as 


to make him wary and suspicious of the world will tend to retire 
from it and to give stories high in purely personal motivation and 
devoid of descriptions of interpersonal interactions, or to give much 
literary and fairy tale content, or, in the event of the concomitant 
inhibiting of his inner life, of descriptive and enumerative content 
devoid of imaginative enrichment. 

Spontancity and personal freedom of action. Personal freedom of 
action is to a large extent an inference from the total personality pic- 
ture as it is seen from the TAT. The presence of anxiety signs, of 
many responses that are clearly concept-dominated, or the presence 
of symbolic content suggestive of pervasive conflict all go into the esti- 


mation of this area. 


Area 6: Sexual adjustment 
Because of the complexity of the adjustment to sex, the estimation 


of the adequacy of this adjustment must be made in large part upon 
the total personality picture and in less part ‘upon the presence of 
specific signs of sexual maladjustment. In addition to the element of 
the sexual characteristics and adjustment to be expected from the par- 
ation of personality dynamics which the subject pre- 


ticular configur: ¥ f vpi 
e utilized in estimating this adjust- 


sents, several special areas can bi 
ment. 


1. Relation to parental figures as they are described in or deduced 


from the records (Area 3). On the basis of the fact that the basic 
orientation to sex is conveyed to the child by his parents, knowledge 
of the parent-child relationship is essential to determining the indi- 
vidual’s sexual adjustment. 

2. Relation to same- and opposite-sex peers as described in or 
deduced from the records, The reaction of the subject to peers of the 
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same and opposite sex will reveal his attitude toward sex and provide a 
basis for judging the relationship of his sexual orientation to his overt 
behavior in sexual situations. 

8. Symbolic cues: The use of symbolic representation of sexual 
objects or relationships is of assistance in this area. The use made 
of the symbolic interpretation of TAT stories should be done with care 
and be limited by the examiner’s experience and knowledge of sym- 
bolism. Many stories, however, and certain parts of stories will be so 
clearly concept-dominated as to suggest the motivating force of a spe- 
cific emotional problem. Special study of these areas will often reveal 
them to be symbolic statements of sexual concerns. In addition, cer- 
tain pictures will usually prove to be highly selective of content with 
sexual associations. Blocking or compulsivelike concern for these 
pictures and areas is of special significance. Which pictures or areas 
these are can be determined only after experience with a given set of 
pictures. 


Area 7: Behavioral approach 


The data on behavioral characteristics derives from three general 
areas: 

1. The attitudes and characteristics which the subject attributes to 
the characters of his stories and the extent of identification which the 
subject expresses with them. 

2. The presence or absence of form characteristics of the stories 
suggesting stability and consistency, those that suggest v: 
inconsistency, and those that suggest indecision, timidit 
force. These aspects are largely determined from suc 
consistency with which any of the form elements 
throughout a set of stories, through the ability of the 
a well-balanced organization, and through the content 
language used, aggressive, attaching, passive, retiring 
manding, supplication, etc. a 

3. The implications for overt behavior of the relation of such char- 
acteristics as those just given to the motivational background and 
the mechanisms of defense observed in Areas 8, 4, 5, and 6. This 
depends to a large extent upon the clinical acumen and the ki ai 
tial background of the examiner himself and takes its alites em pia 
particular characteristics of the stories. The greater the familiarity 
with the psychodynamics of behavior, the more com préhensise end 
more accurate will be the reconstruction of the overt behavioral wat- 
tern. One specific clue may help. The first few stories will in ia 


acillation and 
y, and lack of 
h things as the 
are maintained 
subject to give 
aspects of the 
succorant, de- 
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cases reflect the mechanisms of defense and the overt behavior more 
clearly than will the stories given later in the series. Of particular 
help in this area are the content items, discussed in Chapter 5, in 
particular the sections dealing with the action core of the story, the 
central figure, and the attributes which are associated with specific 
categories of persons, such as boys, girls, adults, figures in authority, 
etc. 
In judging overt behavioral manifestations of personality dynamics, 
it is useful to assume that each picture is a representation of a reality 
situation and that the manner in which the subject handles the picture 
will reflect the way in which he will handle reality. 

There is probably some tendency for the attributes of the hero- 
figure to be more closely akin to those of the subject than those of 
any other single figure. The nature of their relationship is such, how- 
ever, that no assumption of a direct counterpart of behavior is justified. 
It is probably also true that there is some tendency for dominant 


modes of expression, such as aggression, submission, evasion, to reflect 
The nature of the relationship is, 


similar behaviors in the subject. jaro 
again, limited and no assumption of identity is justified. Both of these 
principles will serve as ideas to be explored in describing the be- 


havioral mechanisms of the subject. , 
The most generally useful principle, however, is to assume no direct 


counterpart of story and subject, but rather to rely upon the analysis 
f control, and the pattern of ego de- 


of internal dynamics, system © s i 
fenses. To project this analysis into behavior also requires specific 
attention to the context within which this subject in the area of be- 
havior in question will find its overt expression. The manifestation in 
behavior of self-assertive tendencies combined with guilt will perhaps 
be one thing in an individual who is a member of a close-knit group of 
middle-class schoolchildren and another if he should be a member of a 
lower class gang. The manifestation of high intelligence plus a casual 

ay result in casual and ambitionless þe- 


and ambitionless attitude m sul! ; 
havior and grades if the subject is in a school or work environment 


which permits this. The child of these qualifications who further 
resents morality training may find himself resented by the school- 
teacher and hence in a situation where he finds failures, low grades, 

most satisfactory retaliatory devices. Nar- 


and irresponsible behavior : 
cissistic tendencies in 2 child of pleasing appearance and a few basic 


social skills may be quite successful. He may move to the top ranks 
Jarity and his feelings of satisfaction increase. 


of his group in popt - : 
This ne personality attribute in a subject whose parents have taught 
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him resentment is perhaps more apt to find systematic expression in 
disharmonious relations. 

Even more striking variations with context will be found in pre- 
dicting adult work behavior. These circumstances are often fairly 
tightly organized and not oriented toward permitting the expression 
of individuality. In such circumstances, the ability of the individual 
to adapt to external events is of crucial importance. Careful analysis 
should also be made of the areas of life within which the subject can 
find individuality adequately expressed. The individual with fixed 
work patterns whose major cathexis is to the work itself may have 
great difficulty if the work situation does not permit the work pattern 
he prefers. The individual whose work cathexis is to “getting things 
done” or to the receiving of monetary or social rewards will often 
be able to adjust far more readily to a wider variety of actual work 
conditions. Many persons find great personal reward in being part of 
a larger work system. In them specific work conditions are often of 
limited importance, the rewards coming merely from doing as the sys- 
tem dictates. In large modern industries this latter attribute is highly 
valued. In those who can work readily and can achieve a sense of in- 
tegrity from this identity with the company’s goals, work adjustment 
can often be easily predicted as satisfactory, 
achieves his rewards from more individual-centered pursuits, the char- 
acteristics of the work conditions are of more importance and their 
specific attributes must be predicted in more detail before work ad- 
justment can be analyzed. 

In summary, it is to be recalled that the overt behavi 
is to some extent symptomatic of his underlying dynamics, to some 
extent symptomatic of his attempts to express overtly these dynamics, 
and to some extent reflective of his adjustments to external events. 
And, in any event, the individual's overt behavior takes place in the 
context of other people, other people with widely varying patterns of 
desires and behaviors. To a few isolated individuals, this surround of 
people will be of no moment. To the majority, however, it is crucial 
to a prediction of the subject’s overt behavior. 


In the person who 


or of the subject 


Area 8: Descriptive and integrative summary 

In this area, an integrated summary is called for. 
of this summary will depend upon the purpose of the analysis. If the 
analysis is of a clinic case with a presenting symptomatology, then 
the dynamics and genetics of the problem will be stressed. Tf the 
purpose relates to some specific research focus, then this will 


The specific foci 


deter- 
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mine the structure of the summary. If work adjustment and poten- 
tialities is the purpose, then not only the summary but other areas of 
the outline should reflect this interest.° 

In a general way, absence of extremes of content (extreme aggres- 
sion, extreme passivity, constant repetition of the same theme), ab- 
sence of illogical and bizarre elements, and the presence of stories of 
good form enlivened by imaginative details are signs of a subject with- 
out specific clinical symptoms. The dynamics of the personality within 
the framework of normality, however, are determined only by a de- 
tailed study of all the elements suggested here, by analysis of their 
interrelationships, and by the application of the interpreter’s psycho- 
logical knowledge and critical intuition. 

° Analysis of TAT records for work adjustment will normally follow quite a 
different outline. Depending upon the use to be made of the report, different 
ways of preparing the report would be utilized. For suggestions of useful concepts 
to be used in work adjustment analyses, see Henry. VP+ 


Part 2 


ILLUSTRATIVE 
ANALYSES 


CHAPTER 7 


Comparison 


of single stories 


ii Part 2 a number of individual stories with illustrative analyses 
are given in Chapter 7 and in the following chapters a number of 
full records are presented. These records will be accompanied by 
individual story analyses and by a full write-up originally prepared 
from the TAT record alone. In two instances records of American 
Indian adolescents will be presented to illustrate another kind of 
response to pictures and to suggest the relevance of the method of 
analysis for data derived from pictures other than the original TAT. 
In some instances independently analyzed Rorschach and life history 
data will be provided for comparison. It should specifically be noted 
that these independent data from other sources are not intended to 
suggest that the TAT interpretations are “valid” when they appear to 
be repeated in the other data. It must be recognized that these addi- 
tional data provide only other views of the case and that issues of 
validation must be approached in quite different ways. Certain de- 
grees of correspondence between these data and the blind TAT sum- 
maries do indeed appear, but so do contradictions. It cannot be as- 
sumed, in this casual presentation of related data, that either of the 
data sources represent firm external criteria against which the TAT 


may be judged right or wrong. 
139 
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In judging the validity of any projective technique interpretation 
it must be recalled that there are a number of issues—none treated in 
this volume—which are involved in judging validity. There is, first, 
the issue of the stability of the basic data. To what extent may we 
assume that the stories told by an individual represent a true sample 
of his personality and that this sample is stable over time? There is, 
second, the most important issue of the constructs utilized as the frame- 
work for the interpretation. To what extent is any particular con- 
cept, such as those proposed in Chapter 6, sound, psychologically 
meaningful, and similarly understood by different investigators? There 
is, third, the direct issue of whether the data are adequately interpreted 
in the framework of constructs and whether, then, the interpretation 


derived may be shown to be “true” of the individual in question. ° 


Comparison of Individual Stories 


The stories that follow were all told to picture 1, the boy and the 
violin. They are presented to indicate the manner in which TAT 
stories differ with different types of people and to illustrate the way 
in which both individual factors and cultural commonalities are to be 
seen in fantasy. The first three stories are those of university graduate 
students of comparable intelligence and education level.ł 

A man of forty responds: 

This is a picture of a young boy contemplating a violin. It is difficult to 
know where to start to pick out the best relevant details. 
tainly concerned with some problem about the violin, but 
to be greatly disturbed. Possibly he has wanted 
has been told that he must spend so much time 
He is not interested, however, and is sulking. 


The boy is cer- 
does not seem 
to go out and play but 
Practicing his violin lesson. 


A woman of twenty-two: 


A young boy looking at the violin on the table. His expression is one of 
tiredness and not much interest. It seems to me that he is too young to 
be forced to take violin lessons, at an age that he would have no Jove of 
the instrument or music. It is possible that his mother either believes that 
it is good to have a child “play something,” or has visions of his becoming 


e Attention is called to a recent article in which a m; 
of these issues of validity is presented.1V® 

} These three stories were written in longhand by the persons themselves during 
a demonstration class in which all members of the group were asked to write 
stories. A number of copies of each picture were distributed to the TS 
Approximately five minutes were allowed for each picture. 


‘ost productive analysis 
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a great violinist. All of this might lead to the child’s dislike of the whole 
thing. 


A woman of thirty-three: 


First impression is the staged effect—child does not look at an unfamiliar 
object so quiescently. The child’s facial expression is one of melancholy. 
The appearance somewhat—remark about questions—the bow is not clear-cut. 
Emotions as strong as this probably meant to be indicated here not in context 
with quietness of subject-coloring and delineation of individual and violin. 


These three stories, theoretically from a reasonably homogeneous 
group, present some important similarities and differences. Let us 
take each in turn and compare them along a number of lines. 

The first man tells a story of fairly standard plot. The boy who is 
set a task which he resists, wanting to go out and play, is certainly 
one of the two basic plots to this picture. The thema of the woman of 
twenty-two is similar. The boy is set a task which he resists. In both 
stories the outcome is a personal dislike on the part of the boy. Both 
subjects thus give standard plots with standard characterizations and 
standard outcomes, Both, in their choice of plot, choose one sug- 
gestive of resistance more than of self-ambition, as might be the case 
had they chosen the second standard plot involving the boy wanting 
to master the violin and become a great violinist. The third story, the 
woman of thirty-three, is quite clearly a different matter. In this 
framework, she refuses to identify a plot, gives no outcome. It should 
be noticed, however, that the reality of the stimulus is indeed per- 
ceived; ‘hie sees the boy (child... individual) and she sees the 
violin (violin . . . unfamiliar object). Similarly, she senses the same 
general negative quality seen by the others. In a somewhat original 
way, she remarks on the “melancholy” and the inappropriateness (not 
in context) of the boy’s aims and the situation. 

To return to the man, let us now examine his own approach to the 
picture in more detail. It has been noted that he observes all major 
details of the picture (boy and violin) and that he relates the two ina 
satisfactory manner. His way of doing so, however, is quite different 
from that of the two women. His first sentence 1s perhaps reflective 
of his characteristic approach. Notice how he actually identifies the 
basic stimuli but how at the same time he hedges and qualifies. He 
even insists that it is only a picture, not 2 real boy. He is, of course, 
quite correct and one could hardly accuse him of bad observation. 
However, his approach bespeaks a caution and a hesitancy quite un- 
like the woman, twenty-two, who moves directly into action. He sees 
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a “picture of a young boy contemplating.” She moves directly into 
“a young boy looking.” He is more cautious and pedantic (con- 
templating), and she more active and direct. 

He continues with his pedantic detail observations saying in essence 
how difficult it is to know what the proper thing, if any, might be— 
“it is difficult to know where to start to pick out the best relevant de- 
tail.” This, a completely gratuitous statement, in no way develops 
the plot. He even must have the “best” relevant details—an attitude 
highly commendable in a research worker, but hardly the task which 
is set for him here. The rest of his story shows this same caution and 
concern with details. It should be noted that his preoccupation with 
details is not a concern with identifying the stimuli. He actually at no 
time identifies any objective stimulus detail other than the boy and the 
violin. Rather, he accepts quite readily the stimuli and worries about 
the details of the judgment he himself makes. This is quite a dif- 
ferent emphasis upon details than the person who carefully identifies 
the boy’s clothing and hair and facial features, the violin’s character- 
istics and strings, the “paper” and “table,” ete. In fact, this man does 
not examine carefully his data, but rather fusses about the conclusion 
he draws without re-examining the data in this light. 

The next sentence is the same, though here he moves cautiously 
into the area of personal feeling. “The boy is certainly concerned,” 
he reports. Yet he even retreats from this degree of personal identifi- 
cation by insisting that he is not “greatly disturbed.” It is perhaps 
illuminating to suggest that he has already told over four-sevenths of 
his story (four lines of type out of seven) and has not yet indicated 
a plot or suggested other than the most pallid of feelings for the boy. 

The next sentences continue this caution though he does not pro- 
pose his plot. A nice note of retreat is seen in his reference to “so 
much time.” He cannot permit himself the abandon of just “ 
ing” and yet cannot make up his mind to a specific time, whether one 
hour, two hours, half hour. Rather he selects “a unit of time.” The 
outcome is reflective of the whole story—not interested and sulking. 
It may be noticed that not only does the boy never come to life in 
the story but no other figures are introduced. Eyen t 
on such a suggestion in his reference to “has been 
to introduce a person to give this directive, 

The feelings introduced by this man are certainly casual (con- 
cerned) and even this is qualified (not greatly). The plot has no basic 
action and does not move in time sequences. 


practic- 


hough he verges 
told,” he refused 


It is all in reality a 
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description of a static present with similarly static references to the 
past (has been told). 

The woman of twenty-two, on the other hand, moves with vigor 
into the heart of the matter. In the first two sentences she introduces 
the basic identification of the stimuli and relates them satisfactorily. 
She also notices more relevant details than does the man and sees 
things in better spatial terms (boy looking at violin on the table). 
She next indicates directly the emotions of the boy (tiredness and not 
much interest). She sympathizes in active fashion with him and at- 
tributes his plight directly to a mother who is similarly real and has 
strong motivations. It is an interesting note that she has specially 
marked for us her notion of the social mobility goals of the mother in 
her underlining of good and her quotes around “play something.” 
All of this pressure, she says, might lead to complete rejection (dislike 
of the whole thing). 

Her story is well marked with motive and feeling, her plot lively 
and showing time sequences. Her basic idea is not too different from 
the man, but the enthusiasm, vigor, and personal identification which 
she puts into it distinguish her clearly. 

Her resentment of her mother, whose goals are forceful and ambi- 
tious, and the girl’s intentions to rebel completely are marked. It 
should be noticed, however, that she does not basically reject the plot 
as untenable or inappropriate. She merely says it’s a bad fit and leads 
to resentment, but she does not reject the values involved. This is the 
Saga of a young woman resenting her mother’s control, rebelling, but 
laying the groundwork for a return to the middle-class values repre- 
sented. A quite different and wholehearted rejection of these values 
is seen in the story of the waitress which will be given later. 


It may be of some interest merely to record that the man of forty 
is generally regarded by his friends and instructors as cautious and 
potentially a good social science researcher. They complain, how- 
ever, that he has no enthusiasms, confuses opinions with data, and 


has no real interest, Even as the hero, he too is sulking. 
The woman comes from an upper middle-class suburb and has long 


resented her mother’s desires to turn her into a matron. She developed 
a “dislike of the whole thing,” fled to the university, moved into the 
Bohemian set, stored her suburban clothes, and for a period made 
great fun of the solid middle-class virtues represented by her mother. 
She has since, however, married a most respectable young man and 


is herself developing the symptoms of respectability. 
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The last record, the woman of thirty-three, is clearly that of a dis- 
turbed personality, though at the time of the test her overt behavior 
was socially acceptable. In this response, as we have noted, she does 
sense and respond to the basic stimuli, though most certainly she does 
so in unique fashion. From the opening phrase on, the question of 
the form aspects of the story is barely relevant. It is apparent that 
organizational qualities and time sequences are at a very low level. 
Her content is rather presented in disjunctive form, a series of firm 
but logically unconnected associations reflective of a disturbed per- 
sonality. In these associations, however, she says several things of 
great importance. In an interpreted form she says: 

1. Reality is fake. As she first observes the reality sample of pic- 
ture 1, she rejects it as unreal. Reality is a “staged effect,” she says. 

2. Disjunctivity of emotion and stimuli. While she senses some 
emotion and inner feeling, she is aware of a sense of misfit between 
these emotions and their stimuli. At one moment she focusses on the 
emotion, taking it as a firm reference point (child . . . quiescent) and 
accuses reality of misfit (unfamiliar object). At another, she claims 
that reality is the base (color and delineation of individual and violin) 
and that the emotions are inappropriate. Unable to be sure whether 
she or the outer world is out of focus, she vacillates, sensing primarily 
her feeling of inappropriateness and disassociation, 

3. Melancholy. Her emotional orientation is one of mel 
She cannot be sure even of this, however, since she sees it 
“quiescent” and “strong.” In either state, she is un 
reality. 

It should again be observed that, in spite of these many signs of 
acute disturbance, she is actively struggling with the ft of inner state 
and reality; she has not given up nor accepted her inner state as the 
only reality. Further, her reality observation is stil] present; she 
acknowledges the basic content demand of the picture, though she is 
unable to give it the form and organization required by the instruc- 
tions. 

The week following this test, she was hospitalized following a break 
of schizophrenic nature. She has subsequently recovered quite well 
after a period of hospitalization and psychotherapy. ° 


ancholy. 
both as 
able to relate it to 


° It is perhaps inappropriate to include this record 
Yet, in fact, she was part of a sample properly so qi 
The obviously disturbed nature of the record wil] 
against a tendency to think of the disturbed as all 
all normal. 


as part of a “normal” sample. 
efined at the time of testing. 
Perhaps serve to caution us 
disturbed and the normal as 
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The story that follows presents another treatment of the same stimu- 
lus, picture 1. This time, by a waitress, twenty-six, of upper-lower 
class social position.® 


The expression on the boy’s face obviously registers complete disgust. He’s 
supposed to be studying the violin. He doesn’t want to. You can under- 
stand that. (At this point, Bernice said, “I can write it faster than you 
can,” and took the paper away from me. Henceforth the words are exactly 
as she wrote them. After the third story she said she didn’t want me to 
see what she was writing and covered the page with another page. I was 
therefore unable to bring up points that might have been omitted.) Aw gee, 
all the kids are out playing baseball and here I’m stuck with this darn thing 
and just this morning Eddie promised to lend me his new mit, too—who 
wants to study on a day like this. Violin, too. Nuts! 


It requires little analysis to point to the directness of action and 
affect reflected in this story. Her rejection of the virtues and social 
meaning of the violin is direct and unambivalent. Her interpreta- 
tion of the basic stimulus differs markedly from that of the cases pre- 
sented above. To her, the situation is an outrage to be reacted 
against with vigor. Affect is present, strong and empathic. Form 
level is poor, concentrating primarily on present explosive reactions, 
with minor past references and no future development. 

The following stories are presented as a further demonstration of 
contrast within highly similar over-all plots. (These stories were given 
earlier to illustrate different points.) These are given by two men 
of similar age, working in the same business. The first is that of 
a chief clerk, age forty-two, who has been in his present position for 
many years and is considered unpromotable by his superiors. He 


reports: 


The story behind this is that this is a son of a very well-known, a very good 
adela. and the father has probably died. The only thing the son has 
left is this violin which is undoubtedly a very good one and to the son, 
the violin is the father and the son sits there daydreaming of the time that 
he will understand the music and interpret it on the violin that his father 


has played. 

The second is that of a man of forty-five, a department head of major 
executive standing within the community, well thought of by his supe- 
riors and clearly promotable. 


? This story is taken from a record presented through the courtesy of William 


Foote Whyte of Cornell University. It was a record taken during the course 
of a research reported in Whyte’s Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry 


(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948). 
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This is a child prodigy dreaming over his violin thinking more of the music 
than anything else. But of wonderment that so much music can be in the 
instrument and in the fingers of his own hand. I would say that possibly 
he is in reverie about what can be or what he can do with his music in the 
times that lie ahead. He is dreaming of concert halls, tours, and apprecia- 
tions of music. Music lovers for the beauty he will be able to express and 
even now can express with his own talents. 

The similarities in these two stories are worth noting first. Both 
select a standard plot, the one dealing with ambition and future ac- 
complishment. They both place it in a context of “dreaming” and 
“thinking” more than in a context of action, They both ignore entirely 
the rebellion or resistance aspects prominent in other stories. In a 
sense it may be suggested that these two men define the basic stimu- 
lus in much the same terms, These are the values and assumptions in 
terms of which they define the task presented to them. They present 
the virtue of ambition, claim it to require introspection and thoughtful 
planning, and expect, with some hesitancy, to achieve the rewards in 
the future. In the same general way, the two students first presented 
also defined the social problem similarly, but again in a fashion other 
than that presented by these two business men. In the students, the 
reality is defined as one of testing the coercive pressures of the author- 
ity of the world of significant person 
many unique differences of their tw 
basic social facts: the world is to be tre 
tually accepted. 

The business man of forty-two, the 
some important ways from his executi 
first that he presents his central figur 
identification. He is impossible both because of the social distance 
created by the attributes given him (very well known ., , very good) 
and because he is no longer present (has probably died), Already in 
the first basic observation, this man shows ys his preoccupation with 
excellence and at the same time his inner Conviction that to match this 
example is for him impossible. In contrast, the executive concentrates 
not upon an impossible object of emulation but upon the acts, the 
work to be accomplished (thinking more of the music). He then 
clearly integrates himself into this action system (and in the fingers 
of his own hand). The chief clerk dreams only of things within him- 
self and in no way indicates a mechanism of carrying out his ambi- 
tion. The executive clearly dreams of rea] events, of implementing his 
intentions. In so doing, he shows his ability to integrate thought with 


chief clerk, however, differs in 
ve colleague. It may be noted 
© with an impossible image of 
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action, to develop a plot with significant time sequences, to relate 
actions to goals, and inner feelings to future expectations. The chief 
clerk is unable to move beyond the paralysis created by his emulation. 

In many respects, picture 1 is a middle-class picture in that it pre- 
Sents an issue most appropriate to the social definitions made by that 
large group. The struggle with the conflict of free choice and an 
imposed task is thus one of the basic common themas to this picture. 
The aura of ambition is, of course, the second, most generally sym- 
bolized by stories of the virtuosity of the boy and the potential future 
musical success. The stories of most of the persons presented here 
reflect either or both of these issues. The story of a normal, middle- 
class girl of fourteen presents the second of these choices, though not 
without intimations of resentment of the extremely imposed task. She 


Says: 
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Looks like the little boy’s getting tired of his violin. He’s been taking 
€ssons and beginning to get tired of playing—let's see . A aS wants to 
play another instrument—maybe a piano—and his mother wants him to play 
the violinso he wants to do what they tell him to do, and when he gets 
older he becomes a great violinist—I guess that’s all. 

In spite of this general definition of the boy and violin setting, 
however, different social orientations permit different interpretations. 
For example, here are stories of two lower class Negro girls of eleven, 
both to the violin picture. 

First girl: 
ut going to play. He is trying 


j hinking abo 
asong. Thinané Maybe he just got through 


Trying to learn to play 

t n a Cias » play a song. 

ig Be y aaa To enni some of his friends and said he was 

going to pla They enjoyed it. One Bag wonted 2 play, ana he 

let Lim ‘co Maybe he had something else to play with. That piece 

of lay. The family is very poor. _He oesnt want to play, 
Paper is a song. be he is in house by himself and 


but he aa money. May 
a to earn some ) y 5 . Jy H 
hakos ane an He didn’t have anything to eat. His family going to 


S i arry a fine young girl and live 

Yet wah o a Ti boy is going to marry a fi young g and live 

coh ka eg ek the thing he is playing with him and made 
after, a 


some music out of it. 


Second girl: 
Something hard he can’t get it right. Look like that 


maying My e got a stand that he put his book on. He is thinking 
veal ved "Eh £43 something like these people that are poor in other cities. 
et “ce TM er over here to us and Red Cross sends them some clothes. 
He was starving hunga: His mother didn’t have enough money to buy. ... 
He have to go from house to house to church because don’t have church. 
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One big room for classes. Brother, sisters have to sleep in one room. Just 
got two—mother and dad in other. Might have a storm and have flood and 
won't have enough shelter. i 
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Thus, these two lower class Negro girls of eleven, while not ignoring 
the task orientation, define the social world of the stimulus in other 
terms. First, it is a world of deprivation. In the first girl it is a poor 
world in which magiclike outcomes are possible: the boy will marry 
the princess. Her hope is further seen in her attention to pleasing her 
friends. Thus the boy plays a song and his friends enjoy it, an interest 
seldom seen in middle-class records except in terms of grand tours 
and concert halls. In this girl, however, it is a close real world of 
immediate gratification and personal contact. 
also a close real world of personalized events, but they are all bad. 
Deprivation is common and disaster is imminent. Itis of some inter- 
est, though not necessarily a general feature of such records, that the 
first more hopeful girl also has better organization. She develops a 
real plot with at least fair elaborations, and sees a future as positive, 
albeit magical. In the second discouraged girl, the world is as chaotic 
as her story. Elaborations are disjointed and concept-dominated. 
They follow more from her preoccupation with disaster than from 
the stimulus or from the logical plot with which she begins the story. 

A more general contrast is provided by the records of individuals 
from cultures other than our own. To this end, the following stories 
of two Hopi adolescents and a Sioux boy of eleven are presented. The 


stories are to pictures 1 and 2 of the Indian TAT he first, & 
Hopi boy of fifteen says: set. The 


In the second girl, it is 


RIE-1. Indians—they are Zuñi—the father is telli - BB 
to the fields . . . and they will go, elling the other two to gi 


RIE-2. Hopi boy is crying—the Parents scold 


d hi idn’t want to 
go look for the horse. After that he will —y him, he didn’t wan 


One levesiseme-al the advantägesiof comparability by not having these 
responses to the same card as the previous one, However, some gen- 
eral features may be noticed: first, in both of thess Storie the boy 
adequately identifies the basic parts of the stimulus, atiabutes logical 
meaning to them, places them in adequate time sequences, and en- 
livens his plot with action and references to affect. Future anon 
are given in both instances. Elaborations are few and pmited tò 
identifications (Hopi, Indian, Zuñi). While the plots of these stories 
are tight and overorganized, all essential aspects of the task retested 
have been completed. 
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Their basic definition of the social reality represented by both cards 
(in spite of the potential stimulus difference) is one of obedience to 
adults, or in the second story threatened disobedience followed by 
obedience. Role definitions of the adults as in absolute control and 
the children partially unwilling but obedient are also seen. 

In the following two stories of a Hopi girl of fifteen, highly similar 


plots are presented. She reports: 


RIE-1. This man is talking to them. Maybe he is telling them what he 
has done or maybe he is telling them what they should do. He is their 
grandfather. They will do what he tells them because they are listening. 


RIE-2. The boy is crying. His mother scolded him, that’s why. Maybe 
he did something, maybe he did not go after some wood or something. 
Then his mother spanked him. He will go then. 

ted as minor variations in the general themes 
uite characteristic of Hopi ado- 
erself slightly more imaginative 


These stories are presen 
already discussed. They are both q 
lescent records. This girl permits h 
elaboration than the boy, but basically her plots are identical. So is 
her basic definition of the social reality of the stimulus and the as- 
sumptions which she makes about the roles of children and adults. 
There are, of course, some important differences between these two 
adolescents, but in stories this short it is dificult to go into them with- 
h short stories provide ample data for 


out the full records. That sucl 
individual, as well as cultural, analyses will be shown in the two full 


cases presented in Chapters 10 and 11. i 
In the following stories of a Sioux boy of eleven, quite different 


assumptions about the nature of the universe and quite different inter- 


Pretations of the same stimuli are made. He says: 

1. They are talking Indian. They are all Indians. They are talking about 
catching Pye Te ropes and bridles and saddles,” the old man says. 
They go get them. They ride them. They get the cows first. They go 
buying something, bread and like that. 

2. He’ saving, “He's raying—because he wants them to win the war. 
ne mie ee nesta aa go to bed. Breakfast, he pray for breakfast 
and eat. 

The looseness of plot of these stories is apparent when they are com- 
Pared to the Hopi stories. In neither of these is there the tightly 
developed plot with its basic identification, time sequence of action 
and outcome. The identifications made here are adequate and entirely 
in keeping with the stimulus. However, beyond that the stories are 
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more disjointed, though not irrelevant, observations than they are 
developed plots. Connections of motive and outcome are made, how- 
ever (pray... eat; pray ... win war; catch horse... ride... 
get cows . . . get bread). 

It is most important in the analysis of such stories to view the ele- 
ments of the story with respect to their balances and proportion within 
the story actually given. To compare them directly with white middle- 
class American stories in terms of any specific form or content element 
is misleading and can provide only comparative statements while not 
illuminating the basic nature of the personality of the individual or 
group. Itis for this reason that so much importance is attached to the 
single observation of “fire” (rather than “road” or “smoke”) in the 
record of the Navaho girl presented earlier. In a record so short and 
sparse, the concentration of energy required to produce this observa- 
tion is considerable. To note only the shortness, poorly developed 
plot, and absence of motive-attributions is to miss a central feature 
of this girl’s personality. This is not to say that such comparative 
judgments are not relevant. They most certainly are and provide us 
with some important group comparisons. In terms of the analysis of 
the individual, however, it is perhaps best to see the general compari- 
son as the overt social forms within which an individual must operate 
and in terms of which he can express whatever uniqueness he may 
possess. 

To return to the Sioux boy’s stories, some other differences from the 
Hopi records should be noted. To repeat, the organization is looser, 
the assumption of the tight interrelatedness of events is absent. The 
definition of the social reality of the stimulus in obedience terms is 
also absent. Rather here there is a definition of the stimulus as one 
of action: “these men are doing something,” in contrast to “these boys 
are obeying that man.” The first story is livelier and the individual 
is able to see things not specifically ordered—they get horses, COWS, 
bread. The role definitions differ, the man “says,” he does not “tell” 
or “scold,” and there is no automatic need for the young to obey. The 
young may do things, rather than limit themselves to the obedience 
and social conformity preoccupation. 

In the second story, some of the social plight of the Sioux appears. 
Here the boy appeals for aid—aid in aggression (war) and aid in 
receiving (breakfast). Again the story is poorly organized and the 
technique proposed (praying) for solving the problem presented is not 
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related to self-accomplishing possibilities. It is rather a passive sup- 
plication without hint of an expectation of success.°® 

Lest the reader conclude from these brief selections that all Indians 
tell stories of this limited nature, the response of a Mexican Indian 
boy of ten from Tepoztlan is presented: F 


1. One day a father had two sons and he sent them to the fields to take 
care of his milpa so that the cattle would not enter. They took their 
shoulder-blankets and their hats and went to the fields to watch the milpa 
and at night they came back. The father was satisfied and gave them 
each one peso and told them the next day to take care of it again and 
so they went. There at the milpa they met a man who was begging; the 
children told him that they didn’t have any money. 

was called Carmelita. She lived near a 
beach. One day she woke up early and went to the beach and tried to 
climb up the rocks. She fell asleep and a little man came. In the rock 
there was a little hole and the little man went inside it, throwing some 
candies. As the girl was hungry she took the candy and ate it. Soon 
she became very, very_tiny and could git into the hole. Once inside she 
found a pearl there, a diamond and a ruby and she went with the tiny man. 
The girl started to cry and the tiny man looked at her and scolded her. 
She told him she was a fairy and that she was going to steal all his 
treasure. The girl showed him what she had taken and told him that she 
wanted to see the waves moving and that she was hungry. So the man 
took some pearls and gave them to the girl and the girl said: ‘ I want these 
pearls to turn into milk.” And they were transformed into milk and she 
drank it. Then the man gave her some other pearls and she said: “I want 
those to turn into bread.” Then the man gave her some other pearls and 


told the girl not to tell anybody who had given them to her. _ Then she 
went ees and slept. Soon her mother shouted at her and said: “I told 


her that it was late and that she should get up to drink her coffee and 
she said that she was not hungry anymore. She said she had been on 
the rocks and that she had met a tiny man who had given her breakfast 
and some pearls but he had told her not to tell anyone. Then the father 
said: “I am going to save the pearls for you. W hen you are grown up 
you will have much wealth and you will distribute it among your neighbors. 


Here the flow of feeling and affect is marked in comparison with 
the Hopi and Sioux records. The ease of parent-child relation and the 


ease of relating affect to practicality are also marked in comparison to 
both the other Indian and the white American records. The mythlike 


2. There was once a girl who 


n capsule form the common personality 
ferred to Gordon Macgregor. V1E11 
d is printed here through his 


è It is not intended here to present i 


attributes of the Sioux. The reader is re | 
ł This record was collected by Oscar Lewis an 


courtesy. 
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fantasy of story 2 also bears these same characteristics. The pro- 
foundly different definitions of the stimulus are similarly apparent. 
Order and system are presumed, but unrelieved melancholy, depriva- 
tion, compulsive obedience, and affect depression are not. Rather, 


fantasy is permitted to range more freely, 


though not to ignore prac- 
tical issues. 


These selected stories have been presented here to show some of the 
ways in which individual stories of nonclinical subjects may differ and 


to suggest ways in which these differences may be highlighted and 
described. In the following chapters, full records are given, permit- 
ting an examination of the interrelations of stories within one record 
and an image of the way in which a more 


nearly complete personality 
picture may be developed. 


CHAPTER 8 


Joe, 
a middle-class boy 


of fourteen 


he case of Joe is presented first to show the record of a normal 
and healthy middle-class boy. Joe presents no symptoms, no com- 
plaints. His record was taken as part of a study of children in a 
midwest community. The record was analyzed “blind” and the report 
of the original TAT analysis was the one written at that time. The 
“blind” nature of the interpretation must be qualified in the light of 
certain obvious “knowledge” held by the interpreter. Age and sex 
were all the data specifically given, other than the verbatim stories. 
However, the interpreter might be thought to have assumed an essen- 
tially “normal” record, since he knew that the boy was from a sample 
of an average classroom. 
The sequence analysis notes are elaborations of the original notes 


made at that time. The elaborations were written for this volume. 
at the same time as the original TAT 


for presentation here and do not make 
t should be brought out. Subsequent 
ginal material gathered at that time. 
original and was similarly a blind 


The sequence notes written 
analysis are entirely too cryptic 
explicit a number of points tha 
case material presented is the ori 
The Rorschach analysis is the 
analysis.* 

his and the following case were prepared by Hilde 
ok the TAT protocol. The tests were given in a 


153 


E The Rorschach reports on t 
Richard. Miss Richard also to 
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The full TAT protocol is presented first. The picture numbers refer 
to the Murray numbers. Reaction time to each story is not recorded 


here though each story required slightly less than one minute to 
complete. 


TAT Record 


Picture 1. The guy is looking at his violin—it looks as if he knows how 
to do it—he wants to play—hasn’t had a chance—someday he is going to 
be a good violinist. 
Inquiry: I: Do you want to add anything to this? 

S: No. 


Picture 2. Well, the girl looks like she just came home from school—she 

is going or coming-—lives in the country—and might like school because 

she got books—she’s thinking of something real hard. 

Inquiry: I: What is she thinking about? 
S: Maybe about advancing or gı 


I: How is it going to turn out? 
S: I don’t know. 


oing to college or something. 


Picture 3BM. I don't know if it is a girlit looks like she is crying—over 
something she has done or something, 


Inquiry: I: Do you want to tell me 
S: Looks something like 
I; What about it? 
S: Tehe she shot somebody. I don’t think so, but she might 
ave. 
I: How is it going to turn out? 
S: Crumby-—like she’s caught or something, 


something more about it? 
a gun down there, 


Picture 14. Well, this here picture—look 


: ing out at night—] ike a = 
looking out a window at the stars or just looking for fons — like a boy: 


Inquiry: I: Do you want to tell me more about it? 
S: No. 


Picture 7BM. Ah—looks like the man—that’s hi z tis N 
good heart to heart talk and the man looks wor: is son—he’s giving him a 


ried about the son. 
Inquiry: I: What do you mean? 


S: The son doesn’t look like he cares . 
I: How will it come out? much about talking. 
S: The boy getting into trouble. 


special room provided by the school. 
research on adolescent personality repor 
Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and 
1949). 


ii e i of a case collected in a 
Perso; ae în Robert J, Havighurst and 
sonality (New York: Wiley and Sons, 
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Picture 7GF. Well, this picture looks like the lady is reading a book to 
the girl—the girl doesn’t seem very interested—looks like she is wandering 


off into space. 


Inquiry: I: What do you mean? 
S: Like she is not paying any 
saying. 
I: What is going to happen later? 
S: It will probably turn out O.K. 
pring where there is a 


Picture 12BG. That looks like a picture in the s 
boat—looks like out in the country—quite a ways out—probably boys going 


fishing or something. 


attention to what the mother is 


Inquiry: I: Anything more you want to tell me about it? o 
S: It looks peaceful and restful—there probably isn't any school. 
like the little boy—must have been either in 
ecause there is a log house. The way 
e he is thinking awfully hard and he 


Picture 13B. Well, this looks 
the ‘mountains or in the older days b 

e is sitting in the doorway looks lik 
looks puzzled. 


Inquiry: I: Want to tell me anything more about it? . 
S: From what I can see it looks like the house is not very well 


furnished. > 
I: What kind of a thing is he puzzled about? as 
S: Something happened during the day or something like that. 
re looks like the lady is trying to keep him back— 


Picture 4. This picture he! 
_that’s about all. 


either a fight or something and 
Inquiry: I: Do you want to tell me something more about it? (Pause) 
Who they are? , i 

S: Maybe there is a fight over a girl or something. 

I: Are they a married couple or just friends? ; 

S: I don't think they are married—they are just friends. 
Picture 18BM. This here picture—looks like he’s either dead and they are 
carrying him around or taking him and dragging him back. 
ell me anything more about it? 
t it closely) More likely he is dead—eyes 
s—there is more than one lifting him. 


Inquiry; I: Do you want to t 

S: (After looking a! 

closed, three hand. 

Picture 19. Looks like a nightmare-you can see outline of a cottage— 
that’s about all. 


Inquiry: I: Can you see an more in it now? 
S: Teale like po, or water going along the bottom by the 


windows. 
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Story Analysis 
Each story will be repeated with sequence analysis notes. 


Picture 1. The guy is looking at his violin—it looks as if he knows how 
to do it—he wants to play—hasn’t had a chance—someday he is going to be 
a good violinist. 


Inquiry: I: Do you want to add anything to this? 
S: No. 


It should first be observed that this is an essentially “normal” plot. 
Important to this observation are the following: 


1. There are no bizarre or distorted bits of content; it is a “usual,” 


design, with adequate 
» and an end. 


4. The elaborations on the basic stimulus identification (it looks as 
if he knows how . . . he wants 


ints . . . hasn’t had a chance) are of good 
quality, all relevant to the initial stimulus identification and assist in 
furthering rather than deterring or i 


detouring the be 
, 5 plot. It may be 
worth noting that these elaborations present three different issues, all 
of them relevant and none repetitiv i 


itive (ki I ©. Further, two of the three are 
positive (knows how . . . wants to) whereas one is negative (hasn't 


had a chance). While the author would not always encourage quali- 
tative interpretation so soon, it is of some interest to see ee 


tions in a special framework. Let us look upon th ; " 
boy somewhat freely, beyond the basic P em as given by the 


; requirements of the plot. If 
we do so, it may be suggested that these imaginative inten E RAA 
into the basic plot represent his basic Personal orientation t rd the 
world. The requirements of the extern Oward 


al world demand eiee 
tions given to him) he meets in the first and last narr 


The middle section elaborations are his own “free” choite. i rA 
we may see his choice of two-thirds positive as P a = $ 

positive philosophy, a philosophy with one hesitant at S anes A 
to, he knows how, but he hasn’t really been eel any = : 
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may hold this framework a moment longer, we may perhaps retranslate 
it a bit to propose that he is a boy with an essentially forward-looking 
orientation (wants to . . . knows how) who sees any blocks to his 
spontaneity as being located in the outside world (hasn’t had a chance). 

5. The ending is good in that it: a. is an adequate structural comple- 
tion of the issue set by the subject at the beginning of the story; b. is in 
addition a qualitatively satisfactory solution to the desire expressed in 
plot content. 

This ending continues the 
It re-emphasizes his positive 
remark “hasn’t had a chance’ 
It is a note of realism in a story 
Positive. It suggests that his orientation, W! 


tied. 
The first analysis of the major elements of the story suggests a 


normal, healthy boy of above average intelligence, good general intel- 
lectual organization, with a positive, though realistic, outlook. It will 
be obvious that these interpretations are all to be checked and qualified 


by later stories. 
Let us look now at some other fea 


what else we can say about him. ; 
1l. The content of his production, while clearly tied to adequate 


reality identifications, is basically introversion in orientation. That is 
to say, he stresses “internal” events more than external ones. The boy 
looks, he knows how, he wants, he is going to be. That these are 
basically soundly anchored in outer world fact is suggested by his 
sound plot development, and the fact that he relates all of them to 
outer events—the violin—and that they are all simple and reasonable 
“inner” reflections relevant to the plot he develops. But they are 
indeed more introversive than extroversive. He does not here provide 
us with an equal amount of “external” references. No other people 
appear in his story, no one listens to him play, no concerts, no critical 
parents, no competition with others. Even his reference to “hasn't 
had a chance,” while suggestive of some outside event that has not 
been helpful, still does not identify this outer event. That his intro- 
versive orientation is positive in outlook has already been seen. Even 
the future appears to him to be good and = a nternally rathen than 
externally relevant. He will become 2 good violinist.” This “good 


suggests a conformity referent of some sort, but he still chooses not 
to identify the external event. He wants quality, he implies, but still 


sees this quality as self-defined. 


suggestion made about the elaborations. 
hopeful outlook. In this connection the 
> becomes important for another reason. 
that could have easily become too 
hile hopeful, is still reality- 


tures of this story and consider 
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2. Is there possibly some mother-oriented anxiety? This is at best 
a question to be explored later. It is to be noted, however, that he 
does not introduce an adult figure, or any figure for that matter. It is 
hardly mandatory, but there is still a tendency for the middle-class 
subject to bring an adult into this picture, most frequently a mother. 
He does not. It is probably not too vital that he fails to introduce 
a mother-figure, in no way comparable to his having failed to ade- 
quately identify the boy or the violin. Tt is merely suggestive that the 
mother-relation should bear careful scrutiny in the following stories. 
However, since it is generally a good idea to have too many hypotheses 
rather than too few, it may be helpful to examine this lead a little 
more carefully in this story. In terms of usualness of content, two 
items are noticeable in this story. The noninclusion of the mother is 
one. The introduced imaginative and not-explained reference to 


“hasn't had a chance” is the second. It is often profitable to test the 
proposition that such items are in some way interrelated. If so, may 
we propose that there is 


some organization of special feeling about 
the mother that bears anxiety for him, hence he “blocks” at identifying 
her. May we further suggest that he sees her as in some way inhibit- 


ing; she won't let him have a chance. It should not be forgotten that 


tentative and that they occur 
anized fantasy. Therefore, we 
ity” to the mother, nor do we 


aving had a chance is reflective of any 


paranoidlike notion that the world is against him. 


3. Does he have friendly and positive rel. 


This suggestion stems from one word, “guy,” 
taken with caution, However, this on 


stronger connotation whe 


ations with his peers? 
It is, therefore, to be 
© word may take on a little 


little more about its context. 


À nee to a person given in his story. Itis very 
simple to have introduced many other persons here and, of course, 
. 


easy to give them any personal attributes one wishes. He, however, 
only gives this one. Second, the one Ston that hë 


n we notice a 


around it. Itis far more frequent to identi 
“boy,” “young boy,” or “he.” Yet this aa ote. 

T] a e 7 Ne 
be thought to be a “friendly,” informal one, si an a er hanes 
it would lead us to suggest that Joe is a friendly and aa: edia 
of his peer group. This at least is a good hypothesis ‘other alae. 
quent stories. A corollary of this Proposition may also be suggested. 
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It is that he is not also a “leader” in his peer group. While the nature 
of what constitutes leadership is an important issue not examined here, 
the corollary would suggest that he does not present the drive and 
assertiveness seen in the ordinary concept of the leader. Positively 
oriented, imaginative and friendly, easily accepting of others would 
form the nucleus of the attitudes which relates him to his peers. These 
acceptant attitudes, however, are also conventional in nature. His 
story is a usual one, he strives to be “good.” He thus does not challenge 
his peers with unusual or overly spontaneous positive attitudes. ° 

4. His motivating drives are internal and self-referent in nature. 
We have seen his introversive orientation. It will also be profitable 
to see if there is any special differentiating aspect of this orientation. 
This will, of course, be examined in each subsequent story. Within 
this one, however, an important possible differential will bear exami- 
nation. This is the question of whether his internal reference dis- 
Position maintains itself when external action is proposed. Some per- 
sons with strong introversive orientations still look to the outside when 
change and action are proposed. This is especially noted in story 
endings and in the source of stimulus to the outcome. Thus a person 
may propose that a satisfactory outcome is achieved only by external 
intervention: the mother insists, a violin is repaired by the father and 
therefore the boy practices, success 
for Joe, no such external event is proposed. Rather he is merely 
“going to be” a good violinist. While he does not clearly propose that 
entirely internal drive accomplishes this, he is clear that external events 
do not intercede. One would anticipate a Rorschach M:C balance 
clearly in favor of M. 

5. To re-examine his organizational approach to the stimulus, it 
Should be pointed out that while it is entirely adequate and while his 
elaborations are of good quality, his approach is still casual and under- 
striving. The details are better than the whole, though he produced 
the initial inclusive whole (the guy is looking at the violin) with ease. 
This should be examined later. The suggestion here is that he over- 
most entirely on the choice of the word “guy,” should 
It is a kind of interpretation that is easy 
llustration of a somewhat questionable 


at concerts spurs him on, ete. But 


° This discussion, based al 
Probably be viewed rather skeptically. 


to fall into and is included more as an il Sonne 0 
interpretation. It is based on the assumption that the word “guy” for this boy 


is indeed specifically a form of “friendliness.” It may well be merely the local 
convention and have no such implications: It is of course no real proof of the 
“friendliness” assumption that other data may support the conclusion of positive 


Peer relations derived from it. 
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produces in small details and possibly also in W’s of only fair quality. 
The form of this story is such that it would appear to suggest an IQ 
in the 120 area, but there is some suggestion of more sloppy organiza- 
tion that may appear later. If it does, it should still be recalled that 
on this, the first stimulus of a new task, he was able to organize himself 
readily, construct a quite adequate story, and respond in terms of both 
adequate reality orientation and inner motivation, 

6. Let us now identify the stimulus presented to him in a somewh 
different manner and see what light it m 
propose that the basic stimulus of the picture, its latent meaning, is 
one of how the individual relates himself to outer demands and how 
he copes with the potential individual frustration involved. We have 
seen in the preceding chapter how two graduate students reacted with 
resentment and defined the individual as in protest against an encroach- 
ing world. Joe, however, does not do this, If the stimulus is a demand 
for outer conformity, he is prepared to accept it and, in fact, to some- 
what outdo it; he will become a “good Violinist.” If the stimulus 
presents a possibility of personal frustration, he rejects it and sees 
rather primarily possible internal reactions. He does suspect that his 
proper course is to be found within himself 


outer world to give him much of a “chance,” but hostility and resent- 
ment, no. The form demand and the manifest demand of the picture 


at 
ay throw on him. Let us 


gly (suggested IQ about 120), 
(is there some mother- 


of the same order, hy- 


quent story, to be made fir di- 
fied, or abandoned as subsequent data dictate, e firm, mo! 


New hypotheses, not 
seen here, will arise, to be similarly criticized in a ier rsa of 
this story as well as all others. s 


Picture 2. Well, the girl looks like she just came ho z 
going or coming—lives in the country—and might ihe a oo 
got books—she’s thinking of something real hard. ECaUSe). 5 


Inquiry: I: What is she thinking about? 
S: Maybe about advancing or going 4 i 
I: How is it going to turn out? 8 to college or something. 
S: I don’t know. 
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This is again a basically normal plot, with no bizarre or strange ideas. 
It is, however, one in which he had to be pushed somewhat (inquiry) 
to produce a full plot, and even then he refused to complete it entirely. 
The details of the story and some of their implications are suggested 
now. 

1. The basic form demand of the picture is only partially recognized. 
The man and woman are both ignored. This will be discussed in more 
detail later with respect to the qualitative implications. However, here 
it may merely be pointed out that he has produced what might be 
seen as an incomplete whole, or perhaps better as an incomplete whole 
made up of a series of connected large details (girl... school... 
home, lives in country, books . - - thinking, going to college or some- 
thing). These identifications are adequate recognition of the stimulus 
large details, His tendency, however, appears to be to select these 
and to modify them by small details rather than to integrate them 
into an inclusive whole. He also neglects two prominent large details— 
the man and woman. The small-detail emphasis and the possibility 
of sloppy W’s was suggested in story 1. Here he selects further small 
details to interpret. He recognizes the large D of the “girl” but then 
selects a series of small clues for his subsequent interpretation. In 
essence, he structures the picture so that the single large D of the girl 
is the focus and then moves out from it each time with related small 
elaborations: she has come from home or school, she lives in the coun- 
try, she might like school, she’s thinking. All are reinterpretations of 
the girl’s situation, two of them dealing with her inner life and three 


with her reality situation. 


2. Joe may have some tendency to get lost in intellectual details 


and to be easily influenced in his performance by interpersonal situa- 
tions. He prefers to identify this picture as a story of a girl in some 
quandary as to her status and personal reaction. She is either going 
or coming and it may be either home or school. In this situation his 
logic suffers; he ignores the major details, he concludes she might “like 
school” because she “got books.” In any event, in this quandary, she 


herself is introspective. The only action he spontaneously permits her 
~ignoring the forced inquiry—is to “Jike” or to think “real hard.” Con- 


sidering his quite adequate app” 
distressed by this picture and hi 
work, is it not possible that he wi 
Organization? This tendency, howe 
interpersonal disharmony, rather th 


oach to story 1, he seems rather easily 
s organization suffers. In his school- 
Jl show similar tendencies to dis- 
ver, should appear in situations of 
an merely from heavy work de- 
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mands. We have already seen in story 1 some su 
ambition. 


3. The latent demand of this picture usually presents two issues. 
One is that of interpersonal action. This is a picture of three people 
and the reaction to these three is usually suggestive of the subject’s 
orientations in this area. The second possibility is that the subject 
accept a definition of this picture which emphasizes the adjustment 
of the individual (usually in the person of the girl) to his life circum- 
stances. The second definition would appear to be the more relevant 
here, though the first will also require comment. If we take the 
vantage point of the second, may we not restate this story to present 
Joe as a boy in some concern about conformity demands and relying 
primarily upon his own introspection in this quandary? It is clear that 
he does not propose personal interaction—there js none at all in this 
story—though his forced partial solution would suggest that the virtues 
of conformity will triumph. This should bear some relevance for his 
peer adjustment. It may be suggested that he is saying, when in some 
personal quandary, don’t take it out on others, 
and tumble of adolescent acting-out, he should be unique. Consider- 
ing the possibility of specific positi 
should be a well-liked person who does no 
status nor demand that his individuali y be accepted by others, This 
point is of Some importance. Generally we would look to the state- 
ments involving interpersonal relations for data on the subject’s overt 
behavioral relations with others, This is, of course, based on the gen- 
eral maxim that the relationships portrayed of the central figure are 
7 hanimin w. However, this case may suggest one 

Do we advance the hypothesis that this sub 
because in his first two stories no inter 


do not, even assuming that this i : 
We > res boar is lack of Interaction also charac- 
terizes the remaining stories. Rather we remind Ourselves that overt 
behavior is symptomatic of the interact; 5 


3 D ction of ur 
fense systems, and situation. The subj 


ggestion of under- 


ject is a social isolate 
Personal actions are proposed? 


them in his stories perhaps gives us more direct d 
immediately a pattern of overt behavior, With the 
gests no such behavior, however, analysis of 
projection into the situation is needed before any behavior on 
tions are made. pre 
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In the present case, on the basis of the limited data of two stories, 
we would not propose that the image of interaction he presents in his 
stories is a direct replica of his own behavior. We would propose 
rized by an active seeking for peer 
contact, nor by a pattern of assertive leadership. We would propose, 
further, the pattern suggested earlier, a friendly, warm acceptant atti- 
tude that would be sought by others. It is an obvious, though often 
forgotten, principle that effective interactional patterns can result from 
active seeking on the part of the individual, or by that individual being 
actively sought by others. The latter seems more the case here. 
Elaborations or qualifications will be made on this point as subsequent 
stories are analyzed. 

4. We are faced with a story in which the usually mentioned man 
and woman are still absent. In the light of the nonintroduction of an 
adult in story 1, we must examine the hypothesis of some parental 
resentment that blocks these figures out. The author would say that 
there is hardly sufficient data to go much beyond this at this time. 
Two qualifying observations may be made, however. First, it is per- 
haps possible to ignore the absence of an adult in story 1. Such a 
figure indeed is not represented in the stimulus. We have seen that 
this boy is not one to push his intellectual abilities, nor driven to cope 
actively with the outer world. Hence, for him this omission is perhaps 
perfectly “natural” and not a sign of a “blocking” due to anxiety on 
this topic. Second, in story 2, perhaps it is more revealing to say that 
he concentrates on the girl in an introspective quandary and less 
pertinent to say that he refuses to see the man and woman. In this 
story this logic seems only partially useful, since the stimuli for the 
figures are a clear part of the picture. In any event, this possibility 
reduces our tendency to propose specific adult blocking and suggests 
that we look further for evidence on this point. . g 

5. The boy is here still aware of convention and selects the “proper 
ending for his story. When a choice presents itself, as here when he 
initially did not give an outcome, he prefers to let things ride with an 
introspective statement (thinking > - - real hard). It would appear 
that the basically introversive orientation suggested above is substanti- 


ated here. 
Picture 3BM. I don’t know if it is @ 
something she has done or something. 


i re about it? 
Inquiry: I: Do you want to tell me something more a ; 
ie Se Dos something like a gun down there. 
I: What about it? 


that his behavior is not characte. 


girl-it looks like she is crying—over 
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S: Maybe she shot somebody. I don’t think so, but she might 
have. 


I: How is it going to turn out? 
S: Crumby-—like she’s caught or something. 


1. Joe reacts to this picture with a story generally negative in tone. 
This is certainly to be expected. A happy and carefree story in the 
light of the stimulus would have been more unusual. It may be well 
to analyze this story in the two parts actually given us by the boy. 
The first part is his spontaneous remarks, ending with “something she 
has done or something.” The second part is that prompted by the 
examiner’s questions. In a sense, these two parts are his spontaneous 
reaction to the stimuli and his reaction to outside pressure. If this 
is a useful division of his response, we should then ask what is the 
essence of the response in each part, with some hope of seeing whether 
or not he sees these two as different. In the first part, the spontaneous 
reaction, we see the introversive trend previously noted and we see 
this phrased in terms of “something” in the outer world. As in the 
other stories, he does not provide us with much detail of his conception 
of the outer world except perhaps to say that it requires a conformity 
he is only grudgingly giving it. Here in the second, “forced,” part of 
his response, he says this more directly. When he is obliged to say 
what the outer world is like, he says in essence: “I recognize stimuli 
in the outer world” (looks like a gun down there), 


“I can propose action that is appropriate to the outer world stimulus” 
(maybe she shot somebody). 


“I basically don’t think much of this outer world” (I don’t think so 
but she might have. . . Crumby, like she’s c ý 

This is a story of a boy in inner world-ou 
though realistically aware of outer world de: 
rely on his own introversive interests, Deali: 
will just turn out “crumby.” 

2. The “gun” on the floor is not alw. 
reflects anxieties in the assertive or 
instance, the writer proposes neither of 
would rather maintain the stance pre 
section of Joe’s story as bearing meanin 
world adjustment. If this stance is 
shooting somebody is best seen as a 
outburst. It is “unstimulated” in the sense that it does 
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suggested earlier, that this is basically an introversive boy, that this 
shooting is unstimulated and unsatisfying, then the author sees it as 
symptomatic of a kind of random, entirely internally motivated as- 
sertive act most frequently seen in the behavior called “tantrums.” In 
sum, the author thinks that Joe from time to time has slight aggressive 
flares which are not directly responsive to any specific external stimulus, 
are not disposed to be retaliatory, and that leave him without a feeling 
of satisfactory catharsis. The writer would reject the notion that these 
outbursts result in some resentment by his peers—because of their 
unstimulated and unretaliatory nature, his basically positive orienta- 
tion, the lack of specificity in his outer world awareness, and his pri- 
marily introversive preoccupations. The basic stimulating circum- 
stances for these occasional outbursts would appear to be his own 
occasional frustration feelings which arise from this inner-outer world 
struggle. To some extent, these outbursts are also as yet unformulated 
self-expressive interests. All in all, he is seen by the author as a 
genuinely introversive boy, struggling with the issue of how much 
concession he must make to outer world demands. Considering the 
rather mild fashion in which he objects to the outer world stands 
(crumby . . . like she’s caught or something), the author would not 
Propose any generalized outer world hostility or any reactive flight 
from it, 

3. Anxiety would appear to be present, but neither oppressive in 
quantity nor disruptive of Joe’s basic goals. This story, like the second 
one, is told unevenly, though quickly. His concerns permit some easy 
blocking out of stimuli (man and woman in 2), he holds back from 
pushing his own interests forward (refusal to give details relating to 
accomplishment in 1, resistance to outcome in 2 and 8BM), he antici- 
pates mild displeasure with the outer world (outcome in 2 and 3BM). 

4. It should be noted here that, as with the previous stories, he very 
adequately identifies the basic stimulus and its meaning, gives it ade- 
quate, but not good, structure and adds action and life. While the 
organization level, here and before, is only fair, this story can be seen 
as still consistent with a superior intellectual level. The writer would 
not want to specify an IQ rating at this time though it should be above 


110 and below 180. 


Picture 14, Well, this here pict 
looking out a window at the sta 


ure—looking out at night—looks like a boy— 
rs or just looking for fresh air. 


Inquiry: I: Do you want to tell me more about it? 


S: No. 
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1. It not infrequently happens that the subject himself, in only 
partially disguised form, presents us with a summary diagnosis. If 
this boy does, then this is it in this story. He says very succinctly— 
I am a boy looking for fresh air! He also says that he doesn’t propose 
to be hurried (inquiry) though he has his eyes on meaningful goals 
(at the stars). We have seen how he readily dismisses issues with 
which he does not want to deal (man and woman in 2) and the possi- 
bility that his rejections are aimed more at clearing the ground for 
himself than reflective of any strong hostility. This story, usually 
reflective of the person’s inner goals and ambitions, is probably also 
a good prognosis for this boy. He tells us again that it is his own 
inner thoughts that he wants to get straightened out and that he would 
like to do so without too much outer world interference. 

2. It is of some interest that this is a picture with only one person. 
The situation is a very ambiguous one where no inner conflict (as in 
3BM) or imposed task (as in 1) is presented. In this circumstance 
he is entirely willing to leave things alone, to let the “boy” merely be 
seeking. He does not introduce any of the many possible worries or 
issues that these unstructured stimuli present: no outer world con- 
formity demands or ambitions, no aggression, no anxiety. This is 
perhaps good evidence that the “shot” in 3BM is not symptomatic of 
underlying hostilities, that his anxiety level is not high, and that his 
drive toward outer world conformity is a realistic one ‘activated pri- 
marily by specific stimuli. In this picture where he is not directed 
by specific external stimuli, it is of interest that his resulting story is 
calm, friendly, well organized, and at peace with itself, i 

: our conclusions to this 
point. In general, the subject appears to be a quiet yet readily spon- 
taneous boy, friendly but retiring, introversive yet with active hoe 
somewhat self-centered but not demanding. "His teni of Bakral 
would appear to involve a fairly well differentiated inner pete con- 
scious control low but adequate. His outer behavior is cautio is and 
friendly, tactful and accepting, yet characterized by decas a er 
spurts that are not directed against other persons. His iot wa 
is not high and appears to center around his general effort to ed rate 
his introversion tendencies with his desire for a pleasant saat ei 
formity. The images of parental figures require analysis. So : è : 
have seen only some mild suggestion of block with res a d g w 
issues. Sexuality needs specific study, though it Should. not be fon 
gotten how comfortably he dealt with the girl i 


i # n story 2, i š 
as having real goals and inner feelings, anq with ho eran 
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similarly seeing her as a real person coping with real events. In a 
sense, he tells us already that persons of the opposite sex are real 
people with their own goals and desires. This is a good basis for an 
adequate heterosexual adjustment. 

We have seen that he utilizes his inner feelings readily, and that 
they are generally appropriate and positive. He has some overgeneral- 
izing tendency coupled with an overemphasis on small details. The 
author would now propose an IQ of 115 to 125 with the reminder 
that Joe does not have much intellectual ambition and is a little slip- 
shod in his mental approach. 
He has also shown us that, while he is entirely aware of emotional 
issues and able to deal with them introspectively, he does prefer to 
ignore many of them and to avoid going into details. He would prefer 
to mull them over casually rather than analyze them carefully. In this 
sense, he is not deeply involved continually with either himself or 
outside events and prefers to leave things alone and have them flow 


their own way. 
In these first four stories I 


themselves though never neglecting restr 
seem to call for them (2 and 3BM). His figures move easily, but 


without strong affect, and with a minimum of involvement with others 
(no introduced figures). He is acceptant of the feelings of others 
(see especially the girl in 2 and 3BM) though not concerned with 


an active involvement or analysis of those feelings. 


he has permitted his figures autonomy for 
aints when the circumstances 


man—that’s his son—he’s giving him a 


Picture 7BM. Ah-—looks like the 
looks worried about the son. 


good heart to heart talk and the man 


Inquiry; I: What do you mean? 
S: The son doesn’t look like he cares much about talking. 


I: How will it come out 
S: The boy getting into trouble. 


1. The plot is a fairly standard one. 
this imagination is generally routine. While he has had one possibly 
original notion (the boy looking for fresh air), in general his responses 
picture a quite average imagination. He uses these capacities neither 


for fantasy escape nor for creative purposes. 

2. This picture is the first on which a direct father-image appears. 
In general it would seem that he sees some closeness (heart to heart 
talk) but that an atmosphere of minor worry, advice, and control is 
anticipated. We may recall that there has been no direct father ref- 
erence earlier and, in fact, that he neglected one potential one in 


It may now be suggested that 
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story 2. As was suggested there, it seems like he is able to ignore 
the parents when he wishes to focus on some other topic. It does 
not appear that the parents represent any basic blocking. This seems 
consistent with this story in which the image of firmness and control 
is present, but no great worry or terrible trouble. The son may “get 
into trouble” but it appears rather casual. His major objection actually 
is not the potential trouble, but merely that the son doesn’t care much 
for “talking.” We are perhaps justified at introducing here the fact 
that Joe selected this picture as one of his least liked. He strongly 
emphasized that he did so because he “don’t like bawling outs—it 
shouldn’t happen. I don’t like them,” These qualifying remarks sug- 
gest that he sees this picture within a “bawling out” context. This 
would point to the father as the more stern and controlling parent. 
It is possibly of importance that the father does not really come to 
the boy’s assistance since he finally gets into trouble. The son does 


not appear to blame the father for the trouble, merely for interrupting 
the son with “talking,” 


This image of the father as t 
modified by the basically easy a 
He is not preoccupied with pare 
out of his stories. His relationship to them would 


he firm controlling figure must be 
nd not resentful attitude of the boy. 
an easily leave them 


Picture 7GF. Well, this picture looks like the lady į i 
irlthe girl d rE > y is reading a book to 
the ginl Pa oesn’t seem very interested—lookg like she is wandering 


Inquiry: I: What do you mean? 
S: Like she is not payi i P 
saying. paying any attention to what the mother is 


I: What is going to happen later? 
S: It will probably turn out O.K. 


1. The image of the parents developed in the foregoing should also 
take into account this picture. In essence, he says ek m d a : 
thing. Mother is a controlling person but “O.K” ch the sam 

2. Some grasp of his image of the mother is to þ i 

fap e i 
of other females. This is based, of course, upon tid . his me 
justifiable assumption that a boy’s image of nly partially 


the “f 2 F 
of his learning with the mother. If so emale” is reflection 


ae > We would re- : 
generally constructive but realistic view of the a Sete Ha 
ich he has 
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portrayed in 2 and 8BM. From these and the present story, we would 
see the mother as firm yet not overly demanding emotionally. It would 
also appear that the mother is not specifically sex-repressive though 
she is certainly the superego training figure. Picture 4 to follow will 
be a relevant stimulus on this point. These points are all important 
to a consideration of the boy’s maturity level. They would suggest 
that the primary ties to the mother are being satisfactorily replaced 
with a realistic and basically positive image. 

3. In both this and the preceding story, it should be noticed that 
son and daughter both partially separate themselves from the parent- 
figure. The son doesn’t care much for the talking and the girl is “wan- 
dering off in space.” Of the two, it may be that the mother is perceived 
by Joe as the generally most constructive figure. Her advice will 

probably turn out O.K.” whereas the father’s advice may not keep 
the boy from “getting into trouble.” In the light of no specific attack 
upon the parent-figures and the fact that the final actions proposed 
for the boy and girl actually do not contradict the ideas of the parents, 
the author should think of Joe as attempting to establish a healthy 
psychic distance from his parents rather than feeling hostile and re- 
sentful of them to any marked degree. It should be specifically noted 
that the parents allow and possibly even encourage this to occur. In 
both 7BM and 7GF, the parents do not interfere beyond the stage 


of initial advice. The man does not attempt to direct once the son 
in talk and the mother does not object 


suggests he is not interested 

to the lack of interest on the part of the girl. It may be suggested that 
Joe’s family has not led him to assume that all family situations must 
be intense and tightly interactive. Rather there can be breathing space 


for all if you look for it. 


Picture 12BG. That looks like t 

boat—looks like out in the country—quite 

fishing or something. 

Inquiry: I: Anything more you want 
S: It looks peaceful and res 

orroborative of some of the trends already 


d that it relates to: 


a picture in the spring where there is a 
a ways out—probably boys going 


to tell me about it? 
tful-there probably isn’t any school. 


1l. The story is mainly c 
seen. Specifically, it may be suggeste: 
a. The low intellectual ambition. 

b. The ease with inner feelings. 


c. The desire for low outer world contact. 
2. This picture is one with no people in it, merely the boat and the 


rural scene. And Joe appears to feel quite at home with it. He intro- 
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duces figures, “boys going fishing or something,” and expresses pleas- 
ure at the peacefulness of the scene. He feels no need to bring in 
negative or aggressive themes, and no need to give the “boys” more 
interaction. “Going fishing” is sufficient for him. 

8. The thema here is a usual one and, other than the somewhat 
unusual reference to “peaceful and restful,” suggestive of quite average 
imagination. Elaborations are good, though he still emphasizes small 
details somewhat (quite a ways out) and is content with 
but uncritical inclusive wholes. 


Picture 13B. Well, this looks like the little boy—must have been either in 
the mountains or in the older days because there is a log house. The way 


he is sitting in the doorway looks like he is thinking awfully hard and he 
looks puzzled. 


adequate 


Inquiry: I: Want to tell me anything more about it? 

S: From what I can see it 1] 
furnished. 

I: What kind of a thing is he puzzled 

S: Something happened during the day 


1. The outstanding feature of this story lies largely in the absence 
of the lost, hungry, or abandoned boy thema. Recalling the discussion 
of 7BM and 7GF, this story would tend to confirm the feeling that the 
family emotional atmosphere is a positive one, in spite of the “trouble” 


and “worry” of those stories. Here, he sees rather a boy puzzled—his 
emotional introversive concern. He is, h 


event (something happened during the day) 
able events for him. It is also to be noted th 


looks like the house is not very well 


about? 
or something like that. 


2, His observations are still of fair quality. He sees the usual “poor” 
surroundings. For him, however, they do not connote “poor” personal 
situations, or hunger, or other deprivation as they do to so many 


persons. It is important that this boy, in spite of his strong introversive 
orientation, still observes the external stimuli adequately 


Picture 4. This picture here looks like the lad is tryi ; 7 
either a fight or something and—that’s about aL tying to keep him back— 


iry: I: Do you want to tell me somethi A 
mguiy Who they are? ung more about it? (Pause) 
S: Maybe there is a fight over a 
I: Are they a married couple or 


girl or something. 
S: I don’t think they are married 


just friends? 
—they are just friends, 
1. The basic plot of the restraining woman 


e and the assertive male 
is a standard one. To this extent he maintain 


s his general approach 
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seen in other stories. He stresses details of plot (not details of stimu- 
lus) and does not complete the story with the usual ending. This is 
entirely consistent with the description of imagination and intelligence 
given earlier. 

2. The examiner's second question (are they a married couple or 
just friends) is, of course, bad examining technique, though it is actu- 
ally of some interest that when presented with this choice he prefers 
“friends’—the nonfamily solution. This, coupled with the lack of an 
ending, may point to a further elaboration of his sexual orientation. 
It was suggested earlier that his feelings in the sexual area were most 
likely positive. This was thought to follow from the ease and empathy 
with which he described the girls in earlier pictures. However, an 
identification with the opposite sex, as this empathy may indeed be 
called, is not in itself evidence of an adequate sex-appropriate orienta- 
tion. It could, in fact, imply too clear an empathy and a corresponding 
failure to see his own male role function. This story, plus his general 
impulse acceptance, suggests a quite adequate male imagery. He sees 
the more assertive male role, though he himself does not find assertion 
easy. To some extent, he nullifies any negative effect of this assertion 
by his claim that “they are just friends.” He sees the interplay of 
male and female and possibly, if his response to the first inquiry ques- 
tion may be so seen, he conceives some beginning elements of roman- 
ticism and its attendant jealousy. The fact that this is not a more 
straightforward heterosexual story, the fact that he does not see (or 
Possibly only hints at by his reference to “a girl ) the second female 
figure in the background, the fact that there is no outcome, would 
suggest some entirely age-appropriate hesitancy and uncertainty in his 
Sexual-social adjustment. It is a minimal uncertainty, however, and 
the author would see him as positively attracted toward girls and 
popular with them. His general maturity level is at least age appro- 


priate and probably somewhat advanced. 
Picture 18BM. This here picture—looks like he’s either dead and they are 
carrying him around or taking him and dragging him back. 
Inquiry: I: Do you want to tell me anything more about it? 
” S: (After looking at it closely) More likely he is dead—eyes 
closed, three hands—there is more than one lifting him. 


Picture 19. Looks like a nightmare—you can see outline of a cottage—that’s 


about all. 
in it now? 


Inquiry: I: Can you see any more 
ý s ET A ter going along the bottom by the 


S: Looks like smoke or wa 
windows. 
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Stories to 18BM and 19 are given together since they are both short 
and can be analyzed in much the same fashion, 

1. These two stories are to the two most ambiguous and unstruc- 
tured stimuli and they are the only ones with which he does not do 
fairly well. He fumbles on 18BM, finding himself unable to construct 
a plot, merely identifying the basic scene. Even here, though, he sees 
the stimuli adequately. He accounts for the 
strange pattern of hands. “They” (the three hands) are carrying him 
(the location of the hands). This general situation is explained by 
making the man “dead.” No basic plot follows, however, and he is 
unable to tell why this peculiar situation may have occurred. With 19, 
an even more ambiguous stimulus, he is still more at aloss. He merely 
identifies the major masses (cottage . . . smoke or water) and indi- 


cates some malaise by rejecting the whole thing (looks like a night- 
mare). 


man and explains the 


2. In these two stories, often very productive in the more imaginative 


or more disturbed people, one should not feel obliged to attempt a 
more detailed analysis. One could wonder about the smoke along 
the windows of the cottage. Does Joe subconsciously sense some 
instability (smoke) about his home life (cottage)? In 18BM, does 
he feel depressed and psychologically weighted down (dead... 
dragging from behind)? Considering his basic general failure to use 
his fantasy to suggest such possibilities, his general inability to deal 
with ambiguous stimuli, these psychological possibilities could be 
ignored. Examination of the full record in the light of the preceding 
suggestion does not support them. Therefore, one should conclude 
from the stories only that which stems from the general form analysis. 
These are points already suggested by other stories: 

a, His imagination is indeed routine, 

b. He prefers simple, safe circumstances, 

c. He does not use fantasy as escape. 

d. There are no generally repressed tre 


bef nds that have not been seen 

erore. 

7 ra ot “te to select the two pictures he liked best and the: two 
e liked least. 


Pictures liked best: 

S: 14. 

I: Why did you like this one =, ? 

S: The opening of the window and the fresh ain À 
and where it takes place—a nice place to be, And 12BG—outdoors 
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Pictures least liked: 
S: 3BM—doesn’t make any sense—for a person to be crying like that. Looks 
like she is trying to put on an act or something. 

: TBM-I don’t like bawling outs—it shouldn't happen. I don’t like them! 


He selects two of the least interactive pictures, the single man star- 
gazing and the “peaceful and restful” outdoor scene. It has already 
been suggested, and the writer would see these choices as confirming, 
that Joe sees himself as a calm and simple person, nonassertive and 
noninteractive. His introversive trends are similarly seconded by these 


choices. 
His “least” choices suggest some of his uneasiness and the things 
vhen the outer world 


which he attempts to avoid. He is ill at ease v 


makes demands, 7BM. And he finds negative emotions and actions 


unlikely and unreal. It “doesn’t make sense” for such situations as 


3BM to occur. 
His emphasis on 7BM rejecting the “bawling out” is on the story 


of father and son. As was suggested, his other general parental atti- 
tudes seem to suggest that the stimulus for such a response is not a 
pervasive father-hostility. Rather, it seems to go with 3BM, with 
which he himself connects it in these choices, as a reaction to outer 
control and unpleasant emotions. 

These analyses of stories have been presented in some detail pri- 
marily for the purpose of suggesting the kind of logic which seems 
to me productive in the interpretation of fantasy. There is no ques- 


tion but what the analysis has been only partially presented and the 
] remains unclear. It is hoped, however, 


meaning of some points stil : 
that this case, and the ones that follow, will serve to demonstrate the 
interpretive process and to show how the variables of form and content 
are related to individual case analysis. , i 

ted the original blind TAT analysis 


In the following pages are presen 0 1 
and some brief notes from other data to give a general image of the 


nature of corroboration of the points in the preceding analysis. Evi- 
dence of validity of such analysis can hardly be presented in this 
fashion and such is not the intention here. The original TAT analysis 


is presented first. 


Original TAT Analysis 


Social interaction 
Peers. Joe should be an 
peer group. He has a spon 


pted and well-liked member of his 


acce 
taneity and an accepting attitude that 
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should make him well integrated into h 


sees him not as a leader, since he has not the aggression for that, but 
as a boy thought friendly and spontaneous. He has also a self-centered 
aspect that may help to consolidate his position. That is, he really 
does not care much about superego problems and this lack of concern 


may increase his acceptance. It is probable that he has occasional 
spots of self-expressive rebellion, temper tantrums, but this will not 


destroy his position in the group since they are purely self-oriented 
spurts and not directed against his peers. 

Family. His feelings about adults in general and family in particu- 
lar are essentially that they are nuisances. He sees all adult control 
figures as bothersome and difficult, but has not developed hostility 


to them. He is well aware of their controlling aspects and wishes they 
would leave him alone, let him have a “little fres} 
one of his stories. The father se 


is seen more negatively as controlling 
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is group. The present writer 


and not very satisfactory. The 
£0 agure, is also seen as controlling and 

but fairly Positively and basically accepted. 
Characteristics of the self 

Mental functioning. Joe is of high average to superior intelligence 
(115-125) with some tendency to overgeneralize and to relate. He 
does not have a great deal of intellectual ambition, however, and is 
not putting much energy into his work. In fact, he may even be a 
little slipshod in his schoolwork and thus receive only mediocre grades. 

Imagination. Imagination is only fair. He h 
to his stories, but no great fl ction, Creativity is low 
because he is not primarily inter ion or in creating 
at any level. Fantasy is also low end to use fantasy 
as an escape. 

Patterns of emotional adjustment 

1, Basic emotional attitude active but not aggressively so, He 
seems quite willing to sit and wait until he gets ready bene wourying 
about emotional problems. 

2. Impulse life is not only accepted bu 


t taken as the most i rtant 
2 importan 
source of dynamics. It is true that ther p 


ES e is some Superficial restraint, 
largely mother-originated, and an awareness 


i . of outer pressure that 
somewhat depresses his spontaneity. Acceptance is sea a 
and he tends to be quite spontaneous and impulse-directed, 
3. Anxiety indicators are present in his 
stories, some blocking on sex stories. Most 
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with his adjustment to outer world demands and is not very oppressive 
in quantity. 

4. Mechanisms of adjustment. Low conscious control, active strug- 
gle with outer world demands, fairly high and differentiated inner 
control, jolly, cheerful front, lack of real deep emotional involvement, 
ignoring many emotional problems. 

5. Emotional reactivity is low to ot 
differentiated reactivity to others is low. 
own inner stimuli. He is generally highly introversi 
though with considerable awareness of outer world stimuli to which 
he does not always care to respond. He has, however, much poten- 
tiality for outer response even though he may always remain heavily 
introversive. 

6. Sexual adjustment is ad 
quite well by the girls. He 
but nothing very inhibiting. 


her people in the sense that his 
In general, he reacts to his 
ve in orientation 


equate and in fact he should be regarded 
has some hesitancy about his role here, 


Summary 

Joe is a well-adjusted adolescent, a cheerful and pleasant member 
of his social group, not overly aggressive, intelligent, and strongly 
He operates mainly on his own self-centered 
t of his own pleasure. His most immediate 
h the obvious demands of his 


introversively oriented. 
concerns and thinks firs 
conflict is that of reconciling this fact wit 
mother and other controlling agencies. 


Summary of Other Data 


The observations that follow are & brief summary of a number of 
other sources of data, primarily the Rorschach, the Sociometric, and 
Guess-Who data, and interviews with parents and teachers. Intelli- 


gence test data are also given. 


Social interaction 7 
The majority of the sociometric and observational data on Joe ap- 


pears in substantial agreement with the TAT analysis. A brief sum- 
mary of data exclusively from the Sociometric and Guess-Who in- 
struments, also derived independently of other data, reports: 

Joe is low in the aggressive-leadership component. However, his 
high scores on participation in games would offset the apparent lack 
in his masculine qualities. His security in the affections of the group 
is outstanding. Both girls and boys choose him as a friend. He also 
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seems to have a ca 


through a capacity for cheerfulness and spont: 
social situations. 
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aneous enjoyment of 
He received high scores for being pleasant to others. 


most of the boys. The 
sometimes, but not 
urged to finish tasks, 


data also indicate that he is thought of as 
irresponsible—sometimes has to be 
rfere, Scores on the character items 
~centeredness, Things which inter- 
sidestep. This tendency is further 
follow his impulses and give expres- 
ric choosing, he is also outstanding. 


ght boys and five girls. He is also a 
hoice clique. 


ncy to 
On the sociomet 
best friend by ei 
ree-boy mutual c 


He is chosen as 
member of a th: 


Family relationships 


The case history material sug 
hard-working person, quite int 
similarly pleasant, home 
problems. She is seen as 


Parents make little attempt to regu 
erally nonpunitive, except, 
pings.” The mother points out th 
quires different handling,” Appare: 
but she reports that the threat of p 


activities and are gen- 
Joe, for “occasional whip- 
at “each child ig different and re- 
ntly she Spanked the older brother, 
aa unishment is enough for the others. 
In general, her training methods appear Practical and realistic in terms 
of the immediate situation, Alt 


hough there is no evidence of any 
very complex emotional relationships between the parents, the home 
appears to be a supporting, accepting, and understanding place, which 
does not feature much exchange of overt affection Ep Pe - 
above average in her acceptance of Sexuality, 


Mental approach 


The intelligence level appears to be ni 


sssentially that predict d b 
the TAT. His Binet IQ at the time of TAT testi 20. His Otis 


ing was 190, His Otis 
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was 119, his Cornell-Coxe was 113. A prior Binet rated him at 118. 
School grades average C with D in spelling, but have been coming 
up to more B’s recently. School comments are that his normal achieve- 
ment is not as high as might be expected and that “school grades are 
definitely below ability.” 

On the Rorschach, his W% is over, his Dé under, and his Dd% ex- 
treme over. “There is a strong tendency to produce W's, to grasp 
situations in terms of general concepts. Dd’s are usually of good 


quality.” 


Imagination 
The only comparable d 
which reports that Joe “does not 


ata on imagination is from the Rorschach 
allow himself free indulgence in fan- 
tasy escape, but probably attempts a fusion between impulses from 
within and his conscious awareness of reality demands.” “He is able 
to add original twists to otherwise ordinary perceptions.” 


Inner adjustment 

The Rorschach finds much the same pattern as the TAT, although 
it stresses the conformity elements a little more. Anxiety is found to 
be “mild” and to consist of some passive FM and inactive M re- 
sponses, some color shock, overproduction of Dd. Both the TAT and 
Rorschach suggest the mother as more superego-controlling than the 
father, although they agree that the mother is not sex-repressive. In 
the Rorschach the boy is clearly introversive, an M:C ratio of 4:1. 
Sexual adjustment shows some overt passivity, lack of masculine as- 
sertiveness, but shows no “unsolvable conflict. He seems to be making 
tentative starts in the direction of an adequate social-sex role.” The 
control system on the Rorschach shows well-differentiated inner con- 
trol with limited use of conscious control. His reactions “are predomi- 
nantly influenced by introversial tendencies, yet he is amenable to 
stimulation from without as well as capable of oriented behavior 
towards the outer world, chiefly in terms of introjection and a feeling 
of sensitivity to the reactions of others.” Po E 

The Rorschach summary statement reports: “Joe is altogether in con- 
tact with the reality of his social environment. He seems capable of 
meeting problems and conflicts through rather adequate defense sys- 
tems, as well as adequate insight into his own feelings and capacities, 
being able to understand other people kii introjection. He is very 
likely to continue along predominantly introversively oriented lines.” 


CHAPTER 9 


Carl, 


age twenty-nine 


C is a man of twenty-nine who recently came to the United 

States from Europe. His record is presented to illustrate an 
older and more complex personality. The record was taken in long- 
hand in interview, the subject speaking an accented but quite fluent 
English.? No blind test analyses are available for com ariséa, ale 
though the basic story analyses were made prior to the eas x of the 
life history. Selections from a long life history will be isin g 


TAT Record 


Picture 1. A young boy sitting in front of a viol m 
table, or white linen. It is not clear in de epee Preni Pg hie a 
thinks in glorification and admiration of that Sie ee of i T i k 
could hold for him or if he is bored and in disgust me violin an mp = 
to take and doesn’t want. St with the lesson he ha 


Picture 2. A rural scene showing strong young m 


A > > an ji and 
a woman, obviously pregnant, leaning against a tree plow ing a field an 


symbolizing the fertility 
° This record was taken by Dr. Oliver J. B, Kerner and į . 

K and is y vi vith 

his permission. Dr. Kerner also collected the biographical eae here peas 
which are presented at the end of this chapter, aterial, extracts fr 
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of earth and simple living as compared to the left, a girl with a slightly 
sad sophisticated expression on her face, symbolizing in holding books in 
her hands, intellectual learning. It’s not quite clear which of both is giving 
the preference. The lines of the first scene are much stronger expressed, the 
movement—than those of the girl at the left. 


Picture 8BM. Showing girl in crouched position either broken or drunk, 
lines and movements too crude, vulgarity too plainly stressed. Lines ass 
sys obscene. Right hand showing does not follow expression of rest 
of body. 


Picture 4. Man and woman, man turning away with vague expression on 
his face. Woman obviously wants to hold him. In background another 
woman with alluring look and face could be reflection in mirror. The whole 
very cheap sentimentality expressed as in common magazine illustrations. 


Picture 5. Woman opening door to room of rather orderly fashion coming 
out of the dark, light in her face and body, obviously warm and casted upon 
her from inside of room, flowers on table, lamp and other rather dull settings. 
Expression on woman's face not quite satisfying, half tired, half asking. 


Movement clumsy. 
Picture 6BM. Young man, old woman, both obviously at the end of an 
argument, both with determined face, face of man insistent, face of woman 
horrified, and turned away. Suggestion of her hands that she is weeping 
over man in movement of leaving. [How end?] He will leave. 

one old. Expression of old 


Picture 7BM. Faces of two men, one young, 
man’s face tired, and knowing, obviously talked to the young man, young 
man disgusted and sad, could be a scene between doctor and patient or 


father and son. 
Picture 9BM. Scene of several men sleeping in open fields, could be 
farmers, . . . resting while harvesting, bodies all heavy suggesting sturdi- 
ness and position suggesting previous heavy work; though hands of man in 
front too fine for hard labor. Man in back has Negro features but seems 
unlikely he is on account of his physically close position to white man. 
Otherwise whole picture rather convincing. 
Picture 10BM. Man and girl in intimate position, both have eyes closed, 
very sensual expression in both faces suggesting emotions . x though eye- 
brows of man have a rather ugly knowing movement, face o girl especially 
- . . that eyelid and eye suggesting sort of intimate melting away. 
Picture 11. Jesus. This is wonderfull Fantastic scene showing high moun- 
tains or es with strange prehistorical beasts, whole: scene; suggesting 
prehistoric chaos, to which a rather graceful bridon maan ‘of —, = 
TH a ý A coming out to attack group o men or other 
he beast to the left obviously e ining, the faotastle ate wives 


beast. Very romantic, cheap drama not co n 
y 2 p in pulp magazines. 


along conventional levels as seen ! 
Picture 14. Complete blank picture with the exception of light window 
shade opening against which is silhouetted figure of a human obviously 
opening the window. Movement of left leg suggesting his getting out of 
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darkness into the light. Face slightly upward turned suggesting joyful new 
beginning. Conception of whole scene expressed in a fashion, as . . . the 
early European romanticists did. 


Picture 19. Low, one-story house set in y 
movement. Background suggests kinds o. 
windows lighted suggesting warmth 
to cold and wild movement outside. 


winter, storm. Snow very strong 
f strange animals. Stormy, two 
inside, and home security in contrast 


Ppost, winter night—obviously big city, 
man suggesting loneliness, being lost, face hidden only few lines of hat 
ground lights of windows which obviously 
—Position of man in leaning against lamp- 
aiting for date but obviously alone and will 


Story Analysis 


Picture 1. A young boy sitting in front of 
table, or white linen. It is not clear in 
thinks in glorification and adm 
could hold for him or if he is b 
to take and doesn’t want, 


a violin spread out on white 
the expression of the face if he 
iration of that what the violin and music 
ored and in disgust with the lesson he has 


Before proceeding to the detai 
aspects of the story, we will alt 
directly to what appears to be 
will serve as hypotheses for lat 
author proposes to move quick] 
conflicts and to substantiate th 
story proper. This is done he 
to different stories may vary d 
the interpreter may feel he gr 
ject’s fantasy. In some insta 


led analysis of the form and content 
er the procedure somewhat by going 
the central psychological issue which 
er examination, In this instance the 


instances, as this one, it strikes th 
the story. This does not obvi 


tive points. 

1. A dominant characteristic of the s 
continual presentation of alternatives, It is a table or linen; it is glori- 
fication or disgust; the boy has to take and doesn’t want. These. alter- 
natives apply not only to the basic identification of the stimulus but 
also to the subsequent characterization of the action and its outcome: 
Before proceeding further, it may be well to suggest that this is 2 
person to whom conflicting alternatives will always be a problem, 


tory is its general form in the 
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whose personality may well be marked by its attraction to opposites. 

2. The core of these conflicting alternatives appears to be sexual in 
nature. This sexual conflict is largely on an idealistic plane, reflecting 
a pregenital preoccupation with the basic issue of whether woman 
can be both the Madonna and the sexual object. Integral parts of this 
basic conflict are several other issues: 

a. His male sexual identity: there is considerable confusion on the 
question of his own masculinity both with regard to his concept of 
himself as an assertive sexual person and his definition of heterosexual 
role relationships. 

b. His acceptance of his own inner life: he is preoccupied with the 
definition of his own inner life and confused as to the role it should 
play in guiding his behavior. This confusion is of a major neurotic 
quality influencing both his own feelings of personal worth as well as 


distorting his behavioral relations with the outer world. 

8. He has sufficient social awareness to feel he has to take it. In 
other words, he feels impelled to make a formal heterosexual adjust- 
ment as well as a conventional social adjustment, even though both 


are somewhat forced and against his will. 

4. There exists for him a strong homosexual attraction. This at- 
traction is disguised from direct awareness in a manner not yet ap- 
Parent from this story. His behavior, however, is on a heterosexual 
plane but without ease or satisfaction. 7S 

5. The relationship to the mother appears at this point to have been 
one of considerable coercion but with overt benevolence. This iron- 
hand-in-velvet-glove relationship has produced no direct maternal hos- 
tility, only an inchoate dissatisfaction which now strongly impedes his 


Psychological maturity. ; A A 

6. The control system of this man 1s largely an inconsistently or- 
Zanized conscious control. Overt behavior is organized and controlled 
though strongly symptomatic of the tensions just described. In addi- 
tion, he has considerable social sophistication in the intellectual bo- 
hemia 

E ran Ae to the data of the story to examine these hy- 
tion it will be apparent that some of these 
m the data of the story and some are 
derivatives from the analysis of the hypotheses themselves. Toa large 
extent, the most productive analysis of this story is one which relies 
heavily upon the dynamic interpretation of content, content associa- 
tions, and symbolisms. The hypotheses set forth are largely derived 
in this fashion. Before presenting the logic of these procedures, how- 


Potheses. In this examina 
hypotheses flow directly fro 
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ever, let us examine the more formal and direct aspects of form and 
content. 


T. The plot of the story is incomplete, though the alternatives pro- 
posed are usual ones. The basic identification of the stimuli is ade- 


quate; the boy and the violin are seen and properly identified and an 
adequate statement of 


complete) plot, sug 
advanced education, 


8. A special characteristic of his plot is to be found in the many 
alternatives. Not only is the basic plot formed of two alternatives but 
so are the details of that plot. In addition, he tends to belabor and 
emphasize each point: glorification and admiration, boredom and dis- 
gust, has to take and doesn’t want. It has been suggested that this is 
a man strongly drawn to conflicting viewpoints. The emphasis which 


he gives to the alternative parts of these conflicts stresses his preoc- 
cupation with them. 
9. The entire story might be seen as 


The fact that he is unable to complete this plot seems related to the 
accompanying alternatives, He is at home with the statement of 
problems, not with their resolution. There are many small details, 
essentially the emphasized elaborations on the details of the plot, 
which, however, have a very special characteristic, With onë excep- 
tion they are not stimulus-bound details, they are concept-bound de- 
tails. The ordinary notion of the compulsively detail-conscious person 
involves an attention to the stimuli details; the strings and bow of the 
violin, the hair and face and cl 


> othes of the boy, etc. However, an 
equally important approach to detail observation i 
such as Carl whose detail-consci arabian aah ie cue 
cepts. Each idea is repeated in 


á a A Varying form, glorification-admira- 
tion, boredom-disgust. This is a quite different frame of mind and 


suggests a preoccupation with inner states more than a preoccupation 
with the identification of outer reality. This mad of couse de coD 
cerned with both and is also bound to stimulus q i 


USO } etails. It is of im- 
portance, however, that his stimulus-bound details bear a strong pro- 
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jective selectivity as will be seen in the subsequent analysis of his first 
sentence and in other stories. 

In a sense he uses his stimulus awareness to “prove” his inner pre- 
Occupations, giving to his reality perceptions the strong flavor of his 
inner life. As he perceives this picture, he presents us his view of 
reality as conflictful, unresolved, and segmented. Outer reality takes 
on meaning for him more through his projection of inner states than 
through a system of meaning external to him. As was pointed out, 
however, this intrusion of his inner states into the orderliness of his 
Perception is not pervasive enough to destroy his identification with 
the basic stimulus features of reality. 
, 10. A form aspect of his story related to the foregoing remarks 
is to be seen in his emphasis upon intraception. There is in essence 
no plot, merely a preoccupation with inner states. He describes no 
external events and introduces no other figures. He implies a general- 
ized sense of external control (lesson he has to take) but does not 
personalize or specify any outside events. 


ll. In spite of the incomplete and fragmental nature of his story, 
has a certain internal balance. Even 


it is not without symmetry; it i 
his concluding statement (the lesson he has to take and doesn't want) 
has a certain succinct harmony. In judging his overt behavior, this 
ability to give balance to his conflictful emotions should not be over- 
looked. It is apparent, also, that the phrasing of the problems is pre- 
sented with some sophistication. This, too, suggests that his be- 
havioral orientation will be influenced by this ability to present issues 
with some balance and sophistica 

Many of the hypotheses presente 
evidenced in the discussion of som 
through 11. Let us now examine s 


Story, 
12. The first sentence of the story is of special interest for two rea- 
sons. First, it is a sentence emphasizing entirely the descriptive ele- 
: ptive ones in the remainder of the 


Ments, as opposed to the intrace 2 
story. With the possible exception of the references to the “expres- 


sion of the face” and “the violin,” it is the only sentence of stimulus 
description. It is in fact a sentence in which the subject is preoccu- 


pied with the detail description. It is done in such a manner as to 
attraction to the observations made. It is a 


suggest some particular l 
“sticky” Me in that the observations are too elaborate for the 
point made. This suggests @ tendency on the part of the subject to 
Project his own feelings readily into external objects and hence to use 


tion. 
d in points 1 through 6 are partially 
e form characteristics in points 7 


ome of the other features of the 
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objective external events to service his own preoccupations. To a 
certain extent, this is true of most people, of course. It is suggested 
here that in this subject the tendency is especially strong and that he 
will reinterpret and distort outside events, not destroying their reality 
but always clothing them with the emphasis of his own inner state. 
This tendency occurs in a more marked fashion in other stories. It is 


the orientation that lends itself to symbolic statement and symbolic 
object use. 


sexual symbol. This point ha 

The point is the same here. 
what in this manner. The m 
strong emotional issue; hence h 


e pays to the violin and 
white linen), it seems likely 
al problem. The logic from 
: t upon the sentence following this, How- 
ever, we may possibly suggest that this problem is most likely of a 
sexual sort and that the violin is here given phallic implications. The 
interpretation is on rather filmsy ground, however, unless we can 
find corroborating evidence, The author would propose that, in this 
story at least, the evidence is to be found in Carl’s concern with the 
opposed issues of idealization or Sexuality phrased in his glorification 
versus disgust statement, This seems to bea similarly focal issue for 
him, especially in the light of its central role in the plot and in the 
double emphasis which he gives to it (glorification and admiration, 
boredom and disgust). This is, of course, the Madonna versus sex 
preoccupation suggested earlier, It provides us with a number of 
corollary points worth considering, 

a, His sexual preoccupation take: 


its setting (spread out on white table or 
that this symbolizes for him some centr 


primary maternal attachment, The 


of direct rejection of the mother, In the light of ¢ 
formula (glorification-admiration) jt seems m 
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the same time strong and dominant is to be seen both in the aware- 
ness of outside control (lesson he has to take) and in the resulting 
restraint on his own assertive possibilities. The story is not finished, 
the hero shows no active resentment and no action. His phallic asser- 
tion is blocked, yet he is sexually preoccupied. This again is a very 
important point for predicting his overt behavior in both the social 
and sexual areas. 

c. The hero of his story is enmeshed in a 
most inappropriate to a “young boy.” He is inaci 
able assertion. This, in combination with the foregoing, 
male role confusion proposed earlier. 

d. It may also be perceived that his internal preoccupation, the in- 
traceptive language, phrases strong personal issues but does so in 
rather grand language conceptually removed from direct impulse ex- 
Pression. This issue also never reaches fulfillment. The plot is 
blocked, shunted off in the midst of controversy. Straightforward 
action is never taken. 

e. Yet the story ends with his strong awareness of external control. 
In effect, he proposes that the solution is impulse denial and social 
conformity, It is of some interest that, in this story so heavily intra- 
Ceptive, he proposes no assertive, outward-directed impulses. All deal 
with the contemplation of the inner states, these being either contra- 


dictory or resistive. ree , 

We have spent a great deal of time on this single picture. The 
Objective has been to illustrate a process of interpretation and espe- 
cially the interrelationships of story element and hypotheses about the 
subject. In the following stories, we shall proceed in a less detailed 
fashion, 


n ideological quandary 
tive, he lacks reason- 
suggests the 


g man plowing a field and 
g against a tree symbolizing the fer- 
compared to the left, a girl with a 
her face, symbolizing in holding 


Picture 2, A rural scene showing strong youn 


a woman, obviously pregnant, Jeanin 
tility of earth and simple living aS 


slightly sad sophisticated expression On ) i 
ooks in her EETA saree | learning. It’s not quite clear which of both 


is giving the preference. The lines of the first scene are much stronger 
expressed, the movement—than those of the girl at the left. 
1. The sense of a man in active unresolved conflict is again conveyed 


in this story. As in the first story; there is no completed plot, no out- 
come. Within the content given, he sets up alternatives which tend 


to opposites. 
T e described in highly evaluative terms, 


2. The objective stimuli ar m à j 
showing his strong tendency to permit his inner conflicts to intrude 
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upon his observation of outer events. In this story, the subject more 
directly formulates this tendency through his symbolizing references: 
holding books symbolizes intellectual learning, “pregnant” woman 
- symbolizes fertility of earth, Nothing is simple for this subject. All 
is surrounded with meaning and perso 

3. Yet his observations are of good 
nature. He sees not only the large details of the picture, but a num- 
ber of small ones as well, He notices “pregnant” woman, the “strong 
young” man, the “sad sophisticated expression.” It would appear, as 
in number 1, that his preoccupations, while lending a highly personal 
flavor to his basic observations, do not distort their meaning nor blind 
him to outer realities. In the identification of his world and in the 
recognition of his problems, the subject is well skilled. His limitations 
arise from the obsessive inability to do anything about them. 

4. The first observations made by this man are to identify the con- 
text (rural scene) and then to equate it with the male which he then 
describes in highly positive terms. Of importance here is not only 
the “strong young” description but also that of “plowing.” He very 
seldom suggests a verb that is active and positive, All tend to be in- 
transitive and stressing either conflict or states of being that are pas- 
sive or conflictful. Yet this man he notices first—before the more gen- 

he comments on him positively. 
action and is consistent with 


nal referents, : 
quality and rather refined in 


i him. 
Tt should be noticed, however of maleness that interest 
with this male figure. He is not invol] 
Certainly 
should. he mated it the following stories and the relation to the 
father studied. At this stage one coul 
attachment that is only Partially cons 
eres eee Ong Would “pect a strong but not intimate 
father experience and some tendency in the Subject’s life to become 
attached to older (fatherlike?) males, Considering hig symbolizing 
tendencies and his preference for always attributing special meanings 
to outer events, it is possible that he also finds himself cect aiai] 
to social causes, to political groups, and Senerally to ideologies of 
social action. g 
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ject, as may be seen from the analysis of story 1 and from subsequent 
stories. As was proposed in 1, again his conflicts are of basic role- 
identifications. He experiments and explores these various roles, never 
daring (no outcome) to carry any one into unequivocal action. 

6. The two women presented are again in opposition. For him 
there appears to be no way of amalgamating the earth with the city, 
no way of putting sophistication and simple living together. Neither 
of these women is involved in any action, neither is related to the male 
figure or to any events outside the stimulus. While he describes the 
mother-figure somewhat more positively, he is still unable to reject 
the young woman, making her symbolic of a value (intellectual learn- 
ing) that he himself holds. Women have disappointed this man, yet 
have a strong hold on him. 

7. The point at which his plot breaks (the lines of the first scene) 
represents another real problem for him. The question he struggles 
with is basically this: Will he accept the dominance of the mother- 
image, which he does not care for, along with the simpler living and 
peaceful lack of conflict, which he does want? Or will he reject the 
dominance, lose the peace, and make a same-age heterosexual adjust- 
ment—which terrifies him—to the more crackling and sophisticated defi- 
nition that he makes of same-age women? It would appear that at 
Present he is attempting some artificial amalgamation of these two 


Philosophies. 
8. In brief summary of so 
may be suggested that: 
Intelligence is superior. A i 
Intellectual efficiency is hampered by his caution and by the involve- 


ment of his inner life in his observations. , 
igh conscious one that does not hide his 


Control is primarily a h 
restlessness. Inner control is used experimentally but not effectively. 
Outer control is effective, but forced and marked by his inner preoccu- 
ality and depression. 


Pation at the cost of artifici 

uched position either broken or drunk, 
ty too plainly stressed. Lines of ass 
does not follow expression of rest 


me other features of these two stories, it 


Picture 8BM. Showing girl in croucl 
lines and movements too crude, vulgari 
almost obscene. Right hand showing 
of body. 


1. Again the subject presents objective details bearing the high gloss 


of his preoccupations. In this card, his concerns even more strongly 
intrude and the evaluations begin to outweigh the objectivity. It 
would appear that his tendency to project his anxieties into overt 
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events is somewhat unstable, allowing the occasional break-through 
of the anxieties themselves. It is thus that his intellectual efficiency 
would suffer and his overt behavior reflect his biases. 

2. The internal stimulus to 
to be that of pure sexuality, 
he presents to us in his anal 
that, while he gains some 
scene his thoughts are upo 
it. He also appears to fi 


of negative, depressed emotions. The con- 
nection is perhaps not fortuitous, since certainly his inner life is con- 
fused and depressive, It is in fact this intermingling of emotions that 
confuses him and makes Progress so difficult. 

4. The observations of overt behavior as being characterized by some 
social sophistication should again be noted here. His apparent con- 
cern with the vulgarity of the Picture is a neat twist to the fact that it 
was his own idea. He is like the man who introduces a joke in ques- 
tionable taste to an adolescent girl and at the same time attempts to 


convince her mother that it was really a needed object lesson and 
thus concludes that the Storyteller is a person of great feeling and 
sensitivity. 


3 : i S point: he prefers not to 
come to emotional grips with hi 

them. He examines his emotio 
daily most likely, but does no: 
attempt at solution. 


nal problems continually, lives them out 
t proceed from this recognition to any 


Picture 4. Man and woman, man turning away with vague expression ON 
his face. Woman obviously wants to hold him. In background another 
woman with alluring look and face could be reflection in mirror. The whole 
very cheap sentimentality expressed as in common magazine illustrations. 


1. Here we are presented with the second stimulus of possible 
heterosexual relations, number 2 being the first. In it, as in 2 and 1, 
he again tells us of the two kinds of women—the “restraining” but 
“vague” woman, and the “alluring” but “cheap.” He is again unable 
to make a choice or to reconcile the two, 
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2. Structurally this is again an incomplete story, but still as a be- 
ginning not at all bad. His imagination is unusual though burden- 
some. There are a number of original touches to his stories, though 
they are ponderous, even at times pompous. A potentially creatively 
gifted person, he has been so burdened by his inability to give ade- 
quate structure to his inner conflicts that he can only strain, propos- 
ing intriguing settings but being unable to implement them and carry 
them into action. 

8. He also suffers from another curse, that of suspecting that his 
own struggles are not worth while. Here, as in story 3BM, even as 
he phrases for himself his own dilemma, he feels obliged to reject his 
own formulation as “cheap sentimentality.” His own sophistication 
defeats him. 

o room of rather orderly fashion coming 


out of the dark, light in her face and body, obviously warm and casted 
upon her from inside of room, flowers on table, lamp and other rather dull 
settings. Expression on woman's face not quite satisfying, half tired, half 
asking. Movement clumsy. 

1. The organization of this story is only fair, with no ending and no 
basic plot development. The identification of the stimulus is highly 
elaborate, but he appears not to have the conviction to go on with 
this partially identified mother-image. In a sense, the draw of the 
mother-figure is so great that it paralyzes him. Even here, though, 
he must see ambivalence, half asking, half tired, yet “obviously warm.” 
He is unable to deal with this picture, suggesting again the strong 
retaining mother tie that prohibits him from exploring. 

2. It is noteworthy that he sees this woman as “coming out of the 
dark,” a possible reference to the nostalgic past. It suggests again the 
dependence of this man upon his imagery of the past and his failure to 
cope with present realities in terms of the present. He lives out his 
past conflicts seeing always the past as the referent, not the present. 
This is at least in part the reason for his refusal to give plots with 
Significant futures. His preoccupation is with identifying basic rela- 
tionships; he has no energy left to imagine or plan for a future. In a 
sense, he appears to feel that all will be well if he can magically im- 
mobilize the past by identifying it. 

Picture 6BM. Young man, old woman, both obvious ly at the end of an 
argument, both with Getemmined ase ee tas tants Gt ee aha 


horrified, and turned away. Sugges : 
over man in movement of leaving. [How end?] He will leave. 


Picture 5. Woman opening door t 
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ji Id 
Picture 7BM. Faces of two men, one young, one old. Expression a cng 
man’s face tired, and knowing, obviously talked to the young man, y 


i r 
man disgusted and sad, could be a scene between doctor and patient 0 
father and son. [No end?] No. 


1. The two stories are presented together since they appear to reflect 
a number of significant parental attitudes. Picture 6BM may be seen 
as another portrayal of the mother-image, and 7BM, the father-image. 
In GBM, also, Carl for the first time gives an ending, though au 
pressure. This can be viewed as a statement of his positive attachmen 
to the mother-image and at the same time a statement of the real emo- 
tional distance between them, They are both strong and headed P 
different directions. In a sense this is a little bravado. He pen s 
that he leaves home by choice and through a conflict of strong wil S 
The very fact that he must dismiss this issue—where he is so willing 
to stay with all others—through the cutoff statement, “He will pone 
suggests that he is uncomfortable with it. Normally, endings can 


regarded as suggesting that the subject can adequately deal with the 
issue at hand. nce it is his only ending 


t , ies 
er evidence of unresolved maternal tie 


noted he is not facetious. 
2. Picture 7BM shows the father- 


be true in many other cases. Carl portrays past-oriented events 0 
readily, does not work at changin 


—little action, figures do not exert di 


ges he presents of father 
rly direct. 
Picture 9BM. Scene of several men sleeping in open fields, could be 
farmers, . . . resting while harvesting, bodies all heavy suggesting sturdi- 
ness and position suggesting previous 


heavy work; 


: though hands of man in 
front too fine for hard labor. Man in back has Negro features but seems 


unlikely he is on account of his Physically close position to wbite mäti: 
Otherwise whole picture rather convincing, 
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; 1. This is the only picture for which the subject expresses direct 
liking. Unfortunately, the subject was not asked for best- and least- 
liked pictures. We would expect this to be one of his best liked. 
However, he gives us ample evidence within the story. It is, of course, 
on the whole rather convincing,” something no other picture except 
possibly 6BM has been for him. It is also a picture upon which clear 
Positive values emerge; men are doing constructive things, they have 
some positive virtues, there is some interaction taking place that is 
described positively and not rejected. He sees different kinds of men: 
one has fine hands, one could be Negro. He does not approach this 


with the fixed stereotypes presented on cards of females. This of 


course suggests some interest and realistic knowledge of the masculine 


category, 

2. The homosexual conflict is again re 
denied. He examines the possibility carefully, 
physical proximity of the men, and decides against it. 

8. This picture suggests an attribute we have not specifically ob- 
served before—a tenderness and a softness of emotion which would 


appear to be possible primarily in connection with males. 


flected and yet its expression 
in his attention to the 


Picture 10BM. Man and girl in intimate close position, both have eyes 
closed, very sensual expression in both faces suggesting emotions . . . 
though eyebrows of man have a rather ugly knowing movement, face of girl 
especially . . . that eyelid and eye suggesting sort of intimate melting away. 

l. This requires little comment. 
definition of: 

a. Sexuality as bad and ugly. 

b. Intimacy as sexual. 

c. Passivity as having attraction. 

an intensity of feeling noted earlier, an 


; 2. It does further suggest i 
interest in deeper emotions. Tt is an interest, however, that is badly 


mixed up with his own comp. 


It is a repetition of his earlier 


Jex emotions. 


Picture 11. Jesus. This is wonderful! Fantastic scene showing high moun- 
tains or rocks, with strange prehistorical beasts, whole scene suggesting pre- 
historic chaos, to which a rather graceful bridge stands in contradiction. 
The beast to the left obviously coming out to attack group of men or other 
east. Very romantic, cheap drama not convincing, the fantastic note moves 
along conventional levels as seen in pulp magazines. 
1. This is possibly the second picture, along with 9BM, that he 
actually likes. It is certainly the only other picture to which he 


expresses some clear positive affect. It is noteworthy that it is a 
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picture with no people, on it he can allow some emotion to escape. 

2. The ideas that soon arise, however, are aggressive—beasts attack- 
ing “men or other beasts.” This picture is one often readily arousing 
unconscious emotions. For him, aggression and attack arise in what 
the writer would call a masculine context. If this is a feasible 
hypothesis, it would suggest that the subject p 
have been rough and callous in his treatment of 
in complete rejection but in a kind of f 
power. 


3. This picture, in its enthusiasm for unstimulated (no people) 
aggression and fantasy, suggests that Carl's drive for outer world con- 
tact is low and that he prefers his own fantasy of escape to idealistic 
protection and warmth. This has been suggested with other pictures 
by his refusal to put people into action, by dismissing emotions that 


erceives his father to 
him. This results not 
ascination with strength and 


y “corny” in the 
magazine illustration” wh, 


He is interested but ill a 
ning.” His approach to it is the sa 


: ” though he uses the 
masculine pronoun subsequently, 
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Picture 19. Low, one-story house set in winter, storm. Snow very strong 
movement. Background suggests kinds of strange animals. Stormy, two 
windows lighted suggesting warmth inside, and home security in contrast 
to cold and wild movement outside, 


His nostalgia and regressive preoccupation are here more boldly 
stated. But again still there is no plot, no action, no future, merely 
identification of an issue. The inside, to which he proposes no entrance, 
is warm. The outside is not only cold and wild but is full of strange 
animals, the people with whom he must deal daily and cannot under- 
stand. In spite of the warm inside, this is a story of despair. The 
warm house is over the horizon, out of sight. He is left only with 
the strong movement of the strange animals. 


Picture 20. Man leaning against lamppost, winter night—obviously big city, 
man suggesting loneliness, being lost, face hidden only few lines of hat and 
Overcoat accentuated. Background lights of windows which obviously sug- 
gest big city and skyscrapers—Position of man in leaning against lamppost 


ra of a man who is not waiting for date but obviously alone and will be 
alone. . . , 


This again is its own comment. Here he phrases directly the lone- 
liness apparent throughout his other stories. The lonely and dissatis- 
fied man waiting for the woman who will be to him mother, sex, and 
father. He knows it is a futile watch. This he does not treat face- 
tiously. It is too close to home. 

No additional test data are available on Carl. A several hours’ 
recording of his own life history with some observations on his present 
life will now be presented briefly. The selections are in part disguised, 
although the quotations are verbatim. 


Selections from Carl’s Autobiography 


Carl was born of German parents, then living in Austria because 
of the father’s business. This business was sufficiently prosperous to 
permit them to live in a respectable suburb and employ two servants. 
He reports that his father was a person of some military importance 
Curing World War I and Carl appears to have been impressed with 
the glamor of his military activities. In reporting on him Carl recalls 
Particularly how successful he was and how busy. His many activities 
at home and abroad are stressed and there is a mysterious reference 
to his “espionage” connections. “He wasn’t kind, however, but he 
Was smart and he was bright.” He was educated in that he “had 
traveled and been abroad.” 
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“My mother was a lovely woman, pleasant and nice but not educated. 
I guess their marriage was average. My father probably would have 
liked it different but it wasn’t and he went along with it.” 

“There was a lot of tension in the home during the war. My father 
hated my older brother and made it pretty clear. My mother loved 
him, however. She was a warm and loving person, though not intel- 
lectual, and she couldn’t keep up with father,” 

Carl's interest in the humanities always struck his parents, and espe- 
cially his father, as strange. The fact that Carl’s school grades were 
bad did not help. When Carl graduated from the Gymnasium he 
wanted to go to a special school for art and literature, But his father 
objected and wanted him to go to a military academy instead. It 
appears that “father then didn’t want to support me anymore. In fact, 
he had really told me to get out, get a job, and support myself.” Carl 


got into the special school but was soon expelled from it, which in- 
creased his father’s resentment. 


And this time, Carl stresses the role of his f 
out of the home. “My mother was a ver 


very warm person, but of a rather low intellectual level. My position 
to my father was, of course, that of an enemy. To me he was the man 
who didn’t know me, didn’t want to know me, but who punished me 
occasionally. He thought a man should have a beautiful handwriting 
and I didn’t. He despised me for that and made me do little laborious 
things I hated to do. I remember at that time I desired the love of 
my mother and being as I was disappointed because she felt much 
stronger for my brother, I was a long time suffering from that. To me 
she was the acme of warmth and kindness. She was the only feminine 
member of our household, the rest all being masculine and more so 
because my father played so dominant a role.” 

Carl was especially fond of his older brother who was “very, very 
beautiful. He was wonderful to look at anda great social success. . . - 
My relation to him was always a very complicated one. There were 
times when I was sincerely in love with him and times when I deeply 
hated him. For him I was always a charming young man who be- 
lieved in things. The most complicated time was when we were in 
love with the same girl. In practice it was that we all three, the girl 
and we two, were living and loving together and being ve active 


aboutit. We were all very mixed. At times we were very, very joyful. 
Then at other times terribly sad.” : 


Carl reports no other sexual affair 
about it rather that his subsequent rel 


ather in throwing him 
y simple and very kind and a 


s with such enthusiasm, saying 
ations with women were “rather 
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flimsy with a strong romantic overtone,” through reporting that sexual 
intercourse was always an easy thing to arrange. 

Following this he took a number of jobs which he vaguely reports 
as involving him with many rich and important people. After a period 
he decided to go “back to nature.” “You know, leave the big wicked 
city and sort of go out where it’s simple and everything.” To do this 
he went to a rural part of Austria and got a “job on a farm” from an 
advertisement he had seen in a newspaper. It turned out to be a 
large estate, the owner of which wanted an administrative assistant. 
“Well, it was really something. I was really like a prince. T had a 
horse all my own and lived in the manor house like a lord. He treated 
me really like a son, but he always kept his distance. Well, it wasn’t 
really like a son, but it was close enough.” Carl describes in more 
pleasurable detail this episode in his life. 

Subsequently Carl reports a series of glamorous events, at least in 
part true apparently, in which he again mingles with salon society, 
travels a great deal, and does important tasks. After a similar series 
of episodes he leaves Europe and comes directly to New York. There 
he soon locates another landowner who hires him for a task similar 
to the earlier one in Austria. Here he reports a similar enjoyment and 
reflects on the joy of the “simple people, farmers and the like.” He 
stayed six months, then returned to New York, and after about a year 
of odd jobs secured a position which paid him enough to live on. He 
still holds this position. 

At all stages of his career, Carl comments on the “confused state” 
of his social relations, emphasizing that he knew all kinds of people. 

In the past few years, Carl has been notable for his trim young 
mistresses who do not appear to last very long. He paints as a hobby, 
Primarily landscapes, but occasionally uses his mistresses as models. 
In these paintings, always dark and gloomy in mood and color, these 
Svelte mistresses appear very buxom and voluptuous. His present 
social relations are always on the fringe of the bohemian groups within 
which his easy and sophisticated verbalization is welcomed. He has 
shown no “progress” in his work, though his position appears stable. 


CHAPTER 10 


Charlie, 
a Dakota Sioux of fourteen 


ers is a boy of fourteen, a fullblood Dakota Sioux * who told 
his stories in English to the adaptation of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Technique reported by Henry."° After Charlie’s record and 
its analysis the original TAT report will be presented, as well as some 
selected observations from his life history and his Rorschach. 
Charlie’s record is a short one. However, we should not assume that 
it is therefore useless, Rather, we should examine closely the same 
attributes suggested for other stories, attempting to see if the brevity 
is a result of some special blocking or refusal which may indeed reduce 
the utility of the record, On the other hand, it may be that the record 
reflects a tightening and condensation whic 
usable and reflective of individual person 


societies. For this the 
Gladwyn and Sarason, 
chapter the author wis 
yield productive mater 


Indian Education, a joint research 
the University of Chicago and the 
will be found in Warriors Without 


of the Committee on Human Development of 
U. S. Office of Indian Affairs. A report on him 
Weapons.V1E11 
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cedures of interpretation are not specific to the Murray TAT, nor to 
stories told in the romantic mold of the elaborated format of beginning- 
middle-end. 


TAT Record 


Picture 1. Hes telling him something. Not to stole things. Not to do 
anything they shouldn’t. The men don’t do anything. 


(Picture 2 was not given to this subject.) 


Picture 3. Hes trading a horse with him. They don’t talk. They use 
their hands to talk. They know what they say each other. It’s an Indian 
horse. Trade with that white man. He want the horse. 


Picture 4, Praying. Beside a pueblo wall. He’s asking for food, for money. 


Picture 5. In Mexico. Desert. There’s no food for a cow, so it is dead. 
That’s the people’s land and fence. 


Picture 6. Hes too old so he can’t hardly even walk. He sit on a rock. 
That's in a pueblo house. He’s sleepy. He sits there . . . not doing any- 
thing but sleeping. 


Picture 7. They come from Mexico. Some Indian women going to town. 
Some cars in the road. One coming. One going. This is broke [points 
to fact that there is no line between horses and wagon]. The wagon is 
going but the wheels don’t start. That’s all. 


Picture 8. They are talking to each other. One is a woman, one man, 
Talks about things coming. A war has happened. They are fighting and 
they get man like him. That’s all I know. 


P icture 9. They are dancing. Those other two have apples. The man 
is a clown. Having a good time. He mark his face. That’s all. 


Picture 10. Those women making bread with corn. People sitting around 
watching how they make it. No, they are making soap with soap weed, 
they don’t want that boy to be watching. He sit way down. He is bad 
boy and he don’t do what they tell him. He's lonesome and thinks that he 
shouldn’t do what he do. 

Picture 11. Hes a pueblo boy of Mexico. He’s standing there watching 
the land. It’s desert down there and the cow can’t eat food so they die. 
The Indian boy is watching the cow skulls. He is lonesome he stay there 
and going home after. 


Picture 12. The Indian boy is bad and doesn’t like to live with his mother 
and he sleeps alone and he runs away from home. He is sleeping beside 
and along with—there’s a snake and bat coming, lots of bats trying to eat 
him and after he was a good boy. He's sleeping there and all the bats 
and snake try to eat him, so he went home again. He’s a good boy when 
he went home. That's all. 
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Story Analysis 


Picture 1. He's telling him something. Not to stole things. Not to do 
anything they shouldn't. The men don’t do anything, 


l. This is a story of the tense control of anticipated aggression. 
There is no necessary suggestion of aggression in the picture. The 
picture sets a scene of adult-adolescent relations and, for Charlie, this 
becomes a scene of potential aggression and negative external sanction. 
To it, Charlie is “trigger-happy”; he jumps immediately to protect all 
inner aggression and to decry any possibility of transgression on the 
part of the adolescents. 

2. This story, though brief, does have a plot. There is a “begin- 
ning” in an outside inference (He’s telling, etc.) followed by a reac- 
tion and a statement of “future” (The men don’t do anything). His 
observation of the stimulus is adequate and his treatment of it, while 
cryptic, nonetheless adequately explains the stimulus as presented. 
He even provides a number of elaborations, though since they do not 


basically advance the plot nor add anything new, the author thinks 
them only sufficient to justify a suggestion of average intelligence (IQ 
of 95-105). 


3. The elaborations, it is to be noted, are basically the second and 
third short phrases (not to stole things, not to do anything they 
shouldnt). This story may be one representation of reality as seen 
by Charlie. Notice that three-fourths of this segment are concerned 
with admonitions which define the outer world as prohibitive and 


restraining and one-fourth is concerned with the denial of any internal 
personal involvement with this outer world (the men don’t do any- 
thing). 


4. Certainly one may suggest that the Social world is for him a diffi- 
cult one, since he sees it as so generally negative, and that controlling 
his own antisocial aggression is a constant problem, A point for 
further exploration is the question of the basic assertion or passivity of 
this boy. While aggression seems the more likely overt social prob- 
lem, it should again be observed that the first three-fourths of this 
story is an attempt to get the outer world to define structures for him. 
It appears to define it through denial, whi 
implications for Charlie’s reactive aggression, 
less looking for structure outside of himself, 

5. This is a picture of two adolescents and hence 


, may be expected 
to suggest some peer attitude on the part of a fourt: 


een-year-old. In 
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Charlie’s case, it is difficult to know whether peer attitudes are rele- 
vant here or not. They appear to be overwhelmed by his general 
adult world apprehension. Probably all we can say at this time is 
that no special attributes are suggested for the adolescents; they merely 
“don’t do anything.” There is no interaction between them—interac- 
tion is all between the man and the adolescents acting as a single unit 
(they). One would not expect basically good peer relations, though 
data for this point are only suggestive. 

6. In general, this story brings up some other points to be checked. 
Given his inner restlessness and the dominance of his anticipation of 
the need for control, aggressive impulsive outbursts may be a regular 
problem for him. It is also possible that this very “trigger-happy” 
quality may suggest that Charlie is very vulnerable to emotional 
trauma and that his defenses are inadequate. 

7. It may also be noted that he identifies only “the men,” and this 
only once, calling the characters at other times merely “he” and “him” 
and “they.” Such refusals to make more specific role-identifications 
often reflect marked social unease and personal unrest. This would, 
of course, seem consistent with the other suggestions about his peer 
relations and possible assertive outbursts. 


Picture 3. Hes trading a horse with him. They dont talk. They use 
their hands to talk. They know what they say each other. It’s an Indian 
orse. Trade with that white man. He want the horse. 

1. This story is of special interest for a number of reasons having 
to do with unusual details of content. The first of importance is that 
of his remarks about “they don’t talk. They use their hands to talk. 
They know what they say each other.” This is a most unusual 
detail, unusual for this group of records. Such unique details gener- 
ally suggest some special focus of attention on the part of the subject. 
It is to be noted, however, that the observation is not “wrong.” It is 
an entirely possible and logical observation. Two special features of 
the remarks warrant comment. The first is to question the personal 
logic behind the choice of talking in unusual ways. It suggests some 
Sort of preoccupation with talking. The direct association to some 
physical attribute (they use their hands) may suggest that the in- 
ability to talk (they don’t talk) has for the subject some physical con- 
nection. It is, of course, a temptation to propose some sort of speech 
handicap. This is a probable guess though there are undoubtedly 
other situations that might produce this kind of preoccupation with 
communication. 
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The second aspect of these remarks to be noted is the reference to 
“they know what they say.” Here, as in the foregoing instance, the 
objective should be to try and deduce the logic of mind that would 
prompt this concern with being understood. To some extent it is 
a part of the concern with talking. In addition, however, the author 
would propose that Charlie feels somewhat unappreciated and looked 
down upon by his immediate associates. It would seem he is trying 
to say that, in spite of being a little “different,” he really is like other 
people—he, too, can understand. It may be that he is thought of by 
others as rather independent, yet he feels lonely in his autonomy, 

2. The notation of using the hands for sign language, in spite of its 
idiosyncratic aspects, is also a rather keen observation. A feature of 
special interest is that he uses this observation to describe relation- 
ships between people. This may suggest to us that Charlie is a rather 
acute and observant boy. It is clear, however, that he has inhibited 
his expressive and affiliative interests, most likely for specific emo- 
tional reasons. 

3. This story is one of some action, containing the s 
tense feeling as story number 1. The specific contents referred to 
suggest that at least part of his anxiety stems from definite interpersonal 
difficulties and possibly some speech disturbance, ` 


Picture 4. Praying. Beside a pueblo wall. 


1. This response is at best an incomplete story—the portrayal of a 
boy deprived of affection (food) and social support (money); cer- 
tainly an image of some underlying passivity with an overlay of reac- 
tive hostility is suggested here, 

2. The outer world, seen here only by implication, is perceived by 
Charlie as depriving and disorderly. As has been suggested, the “ask- 
ing for food” could be taken as a reflection of a basic 
tion. Similarly, the “for money” may suggest not so 
tion as a lack of order and system in his life. 
sistent with the previous pictures. 

8. The observation “pueblo wall” 
elsewhere in his stories, 


ame generally 


He's asking for food, for money. 


affect depriva- 
much depriva- 
Both of these are con- 


is of interest here. Tt occurs 
ny specific 


1 the stories 
are sufficiently explained without them. However 


hazard an interpretatio 
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pictures 5 and 7, his profound dissatisfaction with the social world 
about him, If this is at all reasonable, another facet of this technique 
should be noted. It is, in a sense, a displacement at a rather crude 
level. In this case, may it not be suggested that Charlie similarly 
displaces other aspects of his behavior. This would suggest, for 
example, that his early preoccupation with aggression may be simi- 
larly handled, i.e., he displays his anger erratically and often in in- 
appropriate contexts. This possibility further extends the earlier feel- 
ing of Charlie as a person of rather unstable emotional reactions, given 
to erratic and inconsistent overt behavior. 

4. It should not be overlooked that this story rather implements the 
hypothesis earlier phrased regarding Charlie’s basically dependent 
Orientation. 


Picture 5. In Mexico. Desert. There’s no food for a cow, so it is dead. 
That’s the people’s land and fence. 


l. Charlie again places his story in “foreign” territory which he has 
never visited. He then proposes basically the same definition of the 
Surrounding world as he did previously: it is depriving, “dead,” and 
without support. 

2. This story is also of interest for its reflection of his intellectual 
approach. It is basically a response of identification without much 
plot development. Yet the identity which he chooses to give is an 
emotionally loaded one. His reference to the dead cow and to the 
Connection of this with “no food” is logical but also reflective of his 
Strong deprivation anxieties. It may be suggested that his intellectual 
Pursuits, most probably reflected in schoolwork, are powerfully driven 
by his anxiety. In the light of the generally constricted tenor of his 
Stories, we would presume some strong compulsive elements in his 
intellectual and work relations. 

: 8. The references to “no food for a cow” will bear further observa- 
tion. As in his earlier detail regarding the “talking,” this observation is 
Correct enough logically yet seems strongly idiosyncratic in some way. 
Its Special importance seems to lie not so much in its deprivation as- 
Pects already observed but in the implications of sensitive awareness 
rid action sequences with personal referents. In a sense, it requires a 
fairly marked sense of inner awareness to project this sequence of food 
absence in a picture so devoid of action. (Recall that the “cow” is 
Merely a skull.) It may well be that this boy has rather vivid fantasy 
Which he inhibits. 
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4. In brief summary of some of the structural aspects of his per- 
sonality, it would appear that: 


a. His control system strongly emphasizes unformalized constriction. 
b. His outer control is poor and erratic. 


c. His inner control is overly active but ineffective 


The total result of such a pattern would be a boy inte 
with inner issues, strongly trying to control 
finding himself unable to keep either his o 
satisfactorily under control. 


nsely preoccupied 
all personal expression, but 
vert behavior or his anxiety 


Picture 6. He’s too old so he can't hardly even walk. He sit on a rock. 
That’s in a pueblo house. He’s sleepy. He sits there . . . not doing any- 


thing but sleeping. 

1l. This story again emphasizes the nonactive elements. It is also a 
story marked by a strong interest in the repetition of the nonaction 
features of the stimulus: he can’t walk, he sits, he’s sleepy, not doing 
anything. In a sense, Charlie finds this very attractive and clings to 
it. Again this emphasizes the strongly emotionally driven flight into 


constriction. It is in a sense an action paralysis which only partly 
conceals his restless agitation. 


2. The definition of age is also wor 
this reflects Charlie’s definition of t 
without basic order. He now presen 
which the primary virtue appears to be the noninteraction. It seems 
a rather hopeless image for an Indian boy to have, that of the older 
generation as lifeless and inactive. If this is a reasonable suggestion, 
then there may well be somewhat of a self-destructive quality in his 
deprivation concerns. In any event, it would seem that the adult 
world holds very little positive imagery for Charlie and can do little 
to make him hope that his problems will be solved by “growing up” 
Picture 7. They come from Mexico. Some Indian Women are going to 
town. Some cars in the road. One coming. On 


= A e going. This is broke 
(points to fact that there is no line between horses and wagen) The wagon 
is going but the wheels don’t start. That’s all. 4 


th noting here. To some extent, 
ae outer world as depriving and 
ts us with a picture of old age in 


1. The two small details of observation s 
first points to a place in the drawing where the equipment is “broke.” 
This is in fact “true” since the line drawing actually is incomplete at 
this point. He is, however, the only person to have noticed it. He is 
again bothered that the “wheles don’t start,” Both of these further 


trike one first here. He 
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strengthen the impression of Charlie’s constriction, his compulsive de- 


fense system, and his strong underlying unrest. 

2. Certainly his intellectual efficiency is poor, being too readily in- 
fluenced by his compulsive fears. 

3. Basic stimulus identification is adequate, except that no plot or 
There is an awareness of movement, but no 
ge of time. It is of interest that in 


e the wheels that “don’t start.” This 


is most likely a feeling that Charlie has; he is in movement but some- 
how getting nowhere. This suggestion of the possible qualitative 
meaning of the “don’t start” observation should not obscure the fact 
that it is not at all a bad observation. The line drawing indeed is not 
good at this point, not adequately conveying movement in the wheels. 
Charlie is again, however, the only subject to notice it, the only subject 
who is unable to accept easily the illusion of movement implied by 
other aspects of the picture. This awareness of blockage and incom- 


pleteness is part of his feeling of 
4. Some special attribute towar 


Charlie’s reference to “some Indian J 
gest some special attitude formation for two reasons: first, it is the 


only category of person, among several logically possible ones, that he 


mentions; and second, having selected them, he refuses to carry on the 
relevant that on this card which he 


plot with them. It is possibly not ir 

identifies with “women going” he also sees so much disorder and in- 
completeness—broken whippletree, wheels not starting. This clearly 
requires exploration in cards where more direct discussion of women 
takes place. 


time sequence develops. 
translating of this into the passa 
such a story Charlie should observ 


unrest. 
d women is partially suggested by 


women.” This appears to sug- 


g to each other. One is a woman, one man. 
war has happened. They are fighting and 


all I know. 


Picture 8. They are talkin 
Talks about things coming. A 
they get man like him. That’s 

1l. This is a fairly active story; things go on, time passes: It is also 
the first story which he has chosen to stop in this fashion. Others 
merely end, this one he stops deliberately with the that's all I know” 
reference. This suggests the story is of some special am portance to 
him. The story is not only active, it is also a “war” and fighting” 


story. 
2. The basic stimulus identification is of some special interest. The 
rst is a woman. She is the taller and 


card presents two figures. The fi ‘ 
more prominent part of the picture. In these Indian groups, she is 
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frequently seen either as a mother or at least as an older women behav- 
ing in a “motherly” way. The second figure is a male, clearly sub- 
ordinate physically in the picture and more generally seen as a son 
or “boy.” Yet Charlie insists upon equating them. They are talking, 
he reports, a statement of equality. Further they are “one woman, one 
man.” Charlie is perfectly able to distinguish “man” from “boy” and 
does so in other stories. But here, directly confronted with what IS 
usually taken as a mother-son picture, he promotes the son and insists 
upon equality. 

It may be that the relationship to his mother is a difficult one for 
him and one marked by some open uneasiness and resentment. It aS 
again no accident that the mother-son card should be the one Charlie 
selects to tell a “war and fighting” story. 


Picture 9. They are dancing. 


Those other two have apples. The man is 
a clown. Having a good time. 


He mark his face. That's all. 

1. The story has no basic 
good time” as sufficient. Yet 
identification of the char: 


ing, good time, a clown, mark his face. Yet he is still not indicating 


» Which we have also seen in 
easy and spontaneous social 
emotionality. He is emotion- 
traction, either with his peers 


interaction yet also suggests some ready 
ally labile, yet not at ease in social inte 
or adults. 


2. “The man is a clown” requires some attention. It is one of the 
few statements about an older male that would give us a picture of 
Charlie’s image of his father. In 1 he presented us with the strong 
and stern adult male, in 6 with an old and inactive male, and now 
here with a busy clown. In picture 3 there are indeed two men, but 
since the basic issue here for Charlie appears not to be the adult inter- 
action, the author would prefer to treat it as secondary in developing a 
picture of the father-image. Given these data (and more should be 


available from card 10) it would seem likely that the relationships to 
the father are compounded of three elements: 


a. Some positive affect that is more ben 
ward the mother. 

b. Some confusion as to whether the father 
a mixture of authority and clown? 

c. Some general feeling, 


eficial than the attitude to- 


is a firm person or not— 


also attributed to Society at large, that the 
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father is a man without plans and system and hence a person who can 
provide no effective guidelines to adult life. 

3. Charlie’s reference to the many external attributes of these fig- 
ures, noticeable also in 7 and 8, would suggest that his general drive 
toward outer world contact is fairly high. His inability to put his char- 
acters in interaction and his failure at plot development would imply 
that this drive is inhibited. To a large extent this inhibition would 
appear to be due not merely to his confused emotional state but also 
to a real absence of a sense of direction and purpose. 


Picture 10. Those women making bread with corn. People sitting around 
watching how they make it. No, they are making soap with soap weed, 
they don’t want that boy to be watching. He sit way down. He is bad 
boy and he don’t do what they tell him. He’s lonesome and thinks that 


he shouldn’t do what he do. 

e is perceived by Charlie to revolve basically 
and a rejected boy. Individual figures within 
the family become blurred for Charlie when this topic is discussed. 
He presents us here directly with an important part of the picture of 
him already developed—the part of him that is lonely, guilty, and 
feeling rejected. It is important here that no one in the group is seen 
by him as helpful or in any other way related to him. This would tend 
to substantiate the image of the mother as negative. It should be 
noted that the father, of whom there is an adequate representation 
in the picture, is also not singled out. This would tend to corroborate 
the feeling that the father is not entirely helpful and not perceived 


basically as a strong figure. 
2. This is his longest and most involved story so far and it is a story 


of home and family. It may suggest that the home is for him the most 
stable place. Considering his parental images and the feeling of re- 
jection he attaches to the home, this is not much refuge. 

3. The guilt which this “bad boy” feels may in part explain the 
suggested tendency to aggressive outbursts. He is a lonely and im- 
pulsive boy whose defenses tend to reactive aggression. 


Picture 11. Hes a pueblo boy of Mexico. He’s standing there watching 
the land. It’s desert down there and the cow can't eat food so they die. 
The Indian boy is watching the cow skulls. He is lonesome. He stay there 
and going home after. 


1. Here the pictur 


strike home. It has 
tells a story, with a 


1. This family scen 
around a busy family 


e of the lone boy in a deserted world appears to 
sufficient meaning for Charlie so that he actually 
form approximating the requested beginning- 
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middle-end format. And in it his real plight is apparent. He is, as he 
himself says, a lonely boy watching an outer world that offers him 
nothing. In this circumstance, he is lonely and will go home. But 
home is really only a place. 

2. Charlie’s second reference to the absence of food and subsequent 


death re-enforces our earlier feeling that he is prone to have self- 
destructive fantasies. 


Picture 12. The Indian boy is bad and doesn’t like to live with his mother 
and he sleeps alone and he runs away from home. He is sleeping beside 
and along with—there’s a snake and bat coming, lots of bats trying to eat 
him and after he was a good boy. He’s sleeping there and all the bats and 


snake try to eat him, so he went home again. He’s a good boy when he 
went home. That’s all. 


1. This ambiguous picture becomes for Charlie a statement of many 
of his basic underlying fears—the fear of being destroyed and the 
hopelessness of his single refuge, the home. 


2. Sexual anxiety seems also to be suggested here. 
to take the form of fear of his own s 


the meaning of maleness. 
accept his mother and at pr 
girls. 


It would appear 
exuality and his confusion about 
It seems to be related to his inability to 
esent takes the form of teasing attacks on 


TAT Analysis Summary 
Mental approach 
Level. 
105). 
Efficiency. His efficiency is 
upset by his emotional instabil 


Charlie’s intellectual level is average to high average (95- 


Poor and intellectual performance is 


ity. He has a tendency to be a bit 
labored and artificial in his intellectual performance which will reduce 


the general level of his output. He tends to notice details which 
hamper his observation of the whole, 


Creativity 

His creativity is not more than avera 
mate because of his rather vivid fantasy life, The author would say 
that not only does his escapist fantasy life become confused with his 
creativity but whatever tendencies toward creativity and originality 
may exist are denied overt expression, 


ge though it is difficult to esti- 
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Behavioral approach 
General. Charlie’s overt behavioral pattern is rather confused in 
the TAT. He is quite aggressive in dealing with his peers and is gen- 


erally thought of as an aggressive and difficult boy to handle. This 


aggression is somewhat impulsive and is largely reactive in origin. 
vith people in 


Charlie is having a pretty difficult time getting along w 
his immediate environment and has almost no real contact with them. 

Peers. Peer relationships are very poor. Not only does he have 
very few friends but probably has trouble keeping them. His relation- 
ship to girls is a specific problem at present. This is confused with his 
own sexual anxiety and probably finds expression in avoidance of girls 
and/or, considering his tendency toward reactive aggression, in ag- 
gression somewhat impulsively directed against them. 

Adults. Adult relationships is the one possible area of human con- 
tacts which gives Charlie any relief, though this is a pretty meager one. 
He does not seem to be rebelling against their control and perhaps 
recognizes their general support as his only safety. He seems to be 
looking to the adults in a rather immature way for protection though 
he is very suspicious of the affection that goes along with it. 

School. School adjustment is not apparent from the TAT. The 
author would anticipate that his intellectual work could not be very 
good, both because of his poor efficiency and because of the fact that 
the majority of his energy is directed into his overt behavior difficulties. 


Family dynamics 
Relation to parents. 
already mentioned for adult r 
look to her, as an adult, for som 
tion, The writer would propoun 


The relationship to the mother is similar to that 
elationships in general. He seems to 
e protection, but is unsure of her affec- 
d that she is not an overly dominant 


person though very incautious in her treatment of Charlie. She has 
offended Charlie and he cannot accept her as a mother, though he has 
no hostility toward her. The father relationship seems to be a little 
better though not much worth counting on. He is felt as dominant 
and as the authority of the family. = 

Family atmosphere. Home seems to be Charlie s only refuge in 
what is for him a pretty difficult world. This implies that the home 
is the lesser of two evils rather than that it is a very wholesome or 
satisfying place. One doubts if either the mother or the father are 
model parents in any sense of the term, and while they may appear 
fairly adequate on the surface are doing a pretty poor job of dealing 
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with Charlie. They seem to be riding roughshod over him continually 
and perhaps unknowingly pricking at his tender spots. Charlie is 
both too sensitive and too afraid of his own aggression to be able to 
emotionally handle too strict or aggressive parents. He needs far 


more succorance and protection than either parent is able to genuinely 
give. 


Inner adjustment 


Basic emotional attitude. Charlie’s basic emotional attitude seems 
to be slightly passive and somewhat regressive, in spite of his im- 
pulsivity and overt aggression. 

Impulse life. He has a fairly free and vital inner life which he has 
not yet denied although it finds expression only in his impulsiveness 
and aggression. 

System of control. High inner control of poor quality and poor 
outer control giving rise to impulsiveness; conscious control is of a 


poor quality but seems to be used almost to the extent of constriction. 
Anxiety. There is both diffuse anxiet 


y and specific sexual anxiety 
present in his TAT record. (See also “Sexual anxiety.”) 


Adjustment mechanism. Reactive aggression, regressive fantasies 
and actions, self-destruction fantasies, and constriction represent the 
rather poorly organized nature of Charlie’s defenses, 

Emotional reactivity. Charlie’s interpersonal relations are nonexist- 
ent. He is afraid of people and is unable to make any sort of sound 
emotional ties with them. He seems never to have had any really 
satisfactory relations with adults or with his peers over a long enough 
time to give him any confidence in that kind of relationship 

Maturity. His whole personality pattern is on a very Inova thane level: 


is i iveness, his regressi i z 
his impuls > gressive tendencies, and his poor system of 
control are all evidence of this. 


Emotional reactivity 

Drive to outer world. Charlies driy 
quite strong and, while he is very sensiti 
other people, he is inhibiting any direc 
spontaneous, markedly limited in perso: 


e toward the outer world is 
ve to outer world stimuli and 
t expression of it, He is un- 
nal freedom of action. 

Sexual anxiety 


There is specific sexual anxiety which is 


i ; greatly confused in Charlie’s 
mind with his own feelings of aggression 


and attack. 
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Summary 

Charlie is an adolescent boy whose past emotional history has given 
him very little feeling of security or personal freedom of action to attack 
his current emotional problems. He is a fairly observant boy whose 
insecurity has forced him to rigorously inhibit any expression of his 
spontaneous or affiliative tendencies. He is a very lonely and anxious 
boy who has no real emotional ties to lend him support; he feels un- 
appreciated and unloved by the world, yet wants very much to be 
loved and reassured. There is a specific suggestion that his speech 
difficulty has been an acute source of disturbance to him. Charlie 
seems to be an aggressive, impulsive, immature, and poorly organized 
boy who will always be a problem in social groups. 

In spite of the rather depressing analysis of Charlie’s record, the 
prognosis need not be equally depressing. He has several good fea- 
tures and the fact that his constriction and anxiety have not given rise 
to denial and rigidity in his inner life is suggestive of possible future 
improvement. Adequate supportive therapy would, of course, greatly 
enhance this and there would be a good chance of moderate success. 
Charlie is at a very unstable period in his development and his 
problems are now intensified by his physical maturation. It is possible 
that following his adolescent spurt he will quiet down sufficiently to 
get a better grasp on reality and his own problems than he now has. 

In order to provide some general comparison for this blind analysis, 


the original Rorschach analysis is now givens this analysis was prepared 
hall present some segments 


by Royal B. Hassrick. Following this we $ i 
from his life history based upon observation and interviews with 
parents, teachers, and acquaintances. 


Rorschach Analysis 


Mental approach 

a. Average (95). 3 

b. Inefficient and low production; prefers fantasy. Persistence in- 
creased by drive to excel. 

c. Poor organization an 
good routine work. 

d. Childishly encompassing—? 
quacy. Intellectually ambitious. 


d logic; poor conscious control. Capable of 


aive. Handicapped by known inade- 
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Creativity, extent and nature 


No practical creative capacities, but overemphasis upon fantasy. 


Behavioral approach 


a. Constriction. Incapable of free rapport—stilted in all social situ- 
ations. Probably disliked. 
b. Co-operative under sympathetic treatment. Not frank, but con- 


sciously cautious. If not objectively handled, can be very difficult to 
manage. 


c. Antagonizes at direct 


domination, possibly cantankerous and 
sulky. 


Family dynamics 
No observations provided. 


Inner adjustment and defense mechanisms 


a. Passive and resigned, yet ambitious (see “Descriptive summary ) : 
b. When possible, accepts inner life; incapable of adjusting to exter 
nal. Cannot have adequate inner consultation because of insecurity- 


c. Generalized insecurity both toward self and outer world. Specific 
anxiety over inadequacy. 


d. Stilted behavior, 

e. Constriction of serious nature. 
seldom conscious. No outer control p 

f. Superficial and unsatisfact 
emotional rapport, though sens 
normally. 

g. Immaturity prevails, 


Poor, immature inner control, 
er se. 

ory relations with others. Incapable of 
itive through constriction, Cannot react 


Emotional reactivity 


a, Weak drive for external wi 
ward drive. 

b. Warped and stilted action, 
situations. 


orldly achievement; overambitious in- 
Sensitive but unable to digest social 


Sexual adjustment 
Undefined to him; anxiety present, 
Descriptive and interpretative summary 
Overcontrol and insecurity permeate this record, Only through his 
inner self does he find adjustment, but it is here that he suffers from 
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feelings of inadequacy. He has no rapport with his environment, and 
is oblivious to it. All his relationships are thus warped. Inwardly 
his overambitiousness seems a compensation for his inadequacy—a 
result of psychogenic inhibition (constriction). His basic emotional 
passiveness does not prohibit frequent reactive aggressions to frustra- 
tion. His apparent overt aggressiveness might be in direct proportion 
to his domination and his sensitiveness, since his social antagonisms 
may be fostered by poor rapport and lack of a good inner life. 


Prognosis 

Encourage respect for inner life, overcoming inadequacy. Develop 
more satisfactory mechanisms for social rapport. Reduce overambi- 
tious qualities by supplying work and pseudo responsibilities. Crystal- 
lize role, 

Life History ° 

d fullblood boy with a round and merry 
face, who lives in a dilapidated log cabin on the outskirts of a small 
town. The family consists of father, mother, and older brother and 
sister. About five years ago Charlie lost a brother a year younger than 


himself, 


Charlie is a fourteen-year-ol 


The Charging Bulls came to their present home only a few years 
ago. Before the drought of the 1930's they had a small but well- 
stocked farm; when crops failed, the father abandoned it to work on 

farm laborer. Thus the family 


reservation relief projects and:then as a r 
has moved about considerably. In none of the places they have lived 


have they had close relatives or a neighborhood with which they had 
blood ties. They now live among miscellaneous Indian families, who 
remain in the community only as long as there is work ora need to 
send their children to school. There are also a few resident traders, 
a hotelkeeper, and white employee fa ; ; 
Charlie’s father is a large, bowlegged man, who associates with very 
few people in the community. He is usually quiet but is known to 
have an uncertain temper, threatening to fight or kill when he is sharply 
crossed or when he thinks any one of his family has been abused. The 
community fears what he may do. He appears ac be a companion 
to his two boys, frequently riding over the range with them. However, 
reports of neighbors and the behavior of the children indicate that he 


milies. 


rviews and observations with Charlie, 


® This life history was prepared from inte l n i 
lt the reservation. It is quoted, with 


his parents, schoolteachers, and others on 
permission, from Macgregor. VIE! 
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is domineering and scolding in the home. He has made his family, 
especially Charlie, very much afraid of him, He teases Charlie and 
tells him stories that worry him. 

Charlie’s mother is a tall, thin, and seemingly carefree woman, who 
also teases him. She does not directly threaten her children, although 
she occasionally makes remarks to them such as, “If you werent my 
son, I'd pound you,” or “You sure make me mad.” She is more amused 
than antagonized by Charlie and frequently remarked to interviewers 
in describing his behavior, “He sure is funny” and “That sure tickled 
me.” She is similarly amused by her young daughter, who is some- 
thing of a tomboy anda rough playmate of her brothers. When Charlie 
was little, the mother disciplined him with the traditional Sioux child- 
frighteners, but this ended when one day he said about a spirit she 
described as living in the creek, “Mommer, that’s your imagination. 
You ain't got no sense.” The mother now attempts to discipline Charlie 
by keeping him out of school when teachers complain of his behavior, 
but privately regards many of his pranks as great jokes. Like her 
husband, she is not loath to tush to the defense of her children and 
has, on a few occasions, threatened to fight other women. The mother 
says, however, that disciplining the bo 
that she has enough to do to look after her daughter, 


relatives near the present home, The mother went to boarding school, 
where she had a reputation as 
against unpopular individuals. In her present community she has 
more friends than does her husband, but she also is considered to be 
a very slovenly housewife by other Indian women, 

Charlie, her second child, was a fat, dark baby. His umbilical cord 
was not tied well by the midwife and bled for six days. His mother 
ascribes this as the cause of his occasional fainting when he was a 


baby “walker,” his mother sat hi 
She kept his hair in long braids 
about thirteen months but was g 
nine months old. At fourteen months he began t 
his toilet training from watching othe: 
he used the floor or went out of doors, 
Charlie had a speech difficulty durin 
hood, and he refused to talk like othe 
eight years old. Until this time he had 
by which he made known his wants. 


g his infancy and early child- 
T children until he was about 
a few words of his own making; 
When he started to talk, speak- 
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ing only in English, he was already attending play school. About this 
time his younger brother died. Charlie still lisps a bit and stammers 
when he becomes overexcited. He usually speaks in English now, 
even replying in this language when addressed in Siouan by his bi- 
lingual parents. He skips many words and is said to do this also when 
speaking in Siouan. 

Charlie now teases his mother in return for her jibes. He says the 
bacon looks like bad potatoes and, if asked to do something, often says, 
“If you can’t do it, I think TI just let it go.” He does not have any 
such joking relations with his father. His older brother, Jerry, is his 
usual companion outside school hours. They support each other when 
attacked, and Jerry boasted about Charlie when he competed success- 
fully against him; but they have had several fights and are quite con- 
stantly arguing. Yet, when Jerry left for the Navy in 1948, Charlie 
went along with him and tried to enter also. Charlie plays with his 
older sister, Lucy, at home; but, as there is some difference in their 
ages, she is not a real companion. Lucy shows a masculine identifica- 
tion by her behavior in her rough-and-tumble family and, when she 
speaks Siouan, she uses the masculine endings, as if she were a boy. 

At school, Charlie has the reputation of being “bright.” He works 
rapidly but not thoroughly. He was promoted twice in the past year, 
because he seemed so far ahead of his class and also to keep him 
busy and thus prevent him from annoying other students. He has 
been temporarily expelled several times for causing trouble. Charlie 
has been very annoying to one teacher, whom he can easily force to 
lose her temper. He picks on little boys and girls and has the repu- 
tation of being bullying and mean. One teacher reported he had “a 
cruel streak,” Charlie is usually involved in any fighting or destruction 

gets along well with the one 


of school property. In spite of this, he 
male teacher and works well for him. He has few playmates outside 


his family and, when he does find one, soon loses him because of 


fighting or hurting him. 
Charlie has. an So of 101 by the Arthur test and 121 by the Good- 
enough. He is not the brilliant or exceptional student that his school 
how no real intellectual accomplish- 


record might imply. He seems to s 
ght imply. lay which impresses his teachers 


ment but a quick and artificial disp i ; 
and wins their praise. He is unable to organize his work well, and 


this may keep him from making a better record. He has creativity 
and originality, but anxiety about himself and his relation to others 


keeps him from giving any real expression to his inner life. He appears 
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to use it as a retreat and escape, daydreaming and building fantasies 
that have little relation to reality. 

Charlie’s personality appears to be built around his fundamental 
insecurity and anxiety. The quarreling, hitting, destructive behavior 
he exhibits is reaction to aggression, or fear of aggression, from others. 
He is afraid to strike back at elders and bigger children but picks on 
smaller ones. He throws rocks at the school and destroys property 
to express his antagonisms. This reaction is impulsive and only half- 
hearted; figuratively, he appears as if he were thrashing his arms about 
fiercely and crying in fear at the same time. Fundamentally, he would 
like to be passive, to be treated kindly and affectionately, but the 
world continues to prick him, and he does not know what to do with 
himself or how to build up friendly relationships. 

His aggressions toward girls are based partly on his impulsively 
reactive lashing-back at weaker individuals but seem also due to sexual 
anxiety. He is uncertain of himself in this sphere and unable to be 
more direct. 

Charlie appears to be a young adolescent unsure of his family ties 
and with no loyal relatives to support him in the community. He tries 
to build up favor and attention for himself by good performance in 
schoolwork, but this is only a show that does not win him the satis- 


faction or security he desires. He appears to be anxious and floating 
in a social milieu that affords him no moorings 


CHAPTER I1 


Betsy, 
a Navaho girl of eleven 


Be is a Navaho girl of eleven from a community on the Navaho 
reservation.? Her record presents a contrast to that of Charlie, 
not only because it is of a quite different culture but also because 
Betsy herself presents a hearty and energetically well-adjusted person- 
ality. Well adjusted to her environment and imaginative in her de- 
mands upon it, Betsy presents a picture of a richly developed inner 
life and a constructive, gregarious outer adjustment. Betsy’s full record 
will first be presented, followed by an analysis of individual stories. 
The full TAT summary analysis given subsequently is the one originally 
written and based on the blind analysis of this record. This is followed 
by the Rorschach analysis prepared by Mr. Royal Hassrick and a 
Summary life history prepared by Dr. Dorothea Leighton. 


TAT Record 


Pio ture 1. This man said to these boys—they had a fight with him—he said, 
m going to shoot you right now.” Looks like he said, “Come on, say 
Something again.” 


o a 
m yon is one of the subjects previously referred to in Henry,1?° and developed 
eighton and Kluckhohn.V!¥9 
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Picture 2. These two kids said that it is very nice to have a turtle to play 


with. This woman let them do it and she’s going ahead to put the baby 
asleep. 


Picture 3. [Laughs] They are doing some trading horses—this horse be- 
longs to this white man, and this man is showing a ring to the white man, 


and the white man wanted the ring and finally they made a trade of the 
ring for the horse. 


Picture 4. That’s a bed and he’s got a nightgown. Instead of going to 
sleep he’s crying—instead of making a prayer he’s crying (?) ’cause he is 
punished by his mother. Really pictures of somebody? 


Picture 5. This fence goes to this corner 
again. Dead cows’ bones here, fire here and 
looks like a German. 


and then comes through here 
somebody sitting here (ditch) 


Picture 6. A blind man sitting down here, thinking away about when his 
death will come in the future, 


Picture 7. This fellow is coming back from the store—Frank—and these 
folks are going to the store—his wife, Annie, Mrs. Joe Pirio, and me. 


Picture 8. This woman is telling this 


girl to go to the store and get two 
loaves of bread and two bottles of jam. 


Picture 9. This man is teaching these boys how 


to practice their dances, 
and he’s showing them how to motion their hands 


the way he does, 
Picture 10. This boy’s name is Haskiba and he’s just thinking of a way 
of getting married. This woman is making some of that dried yucea fruit 
Annie showed you, and these men are saying how many times after they 
used to make it that way. 


Picture 11. This boy is standing on a hill and looking the place over and 
it’s a beautiful place, and he’s singing. He’s thinking he’s going to ask his 
mother to move their camp over here. 

Picture 12. Here’s a snake and s 
went astray and he just went asl 
they're going after his ears. 


‘omebody lying there—looks like this boy 
eep. And these bats came around and 


Story Analysis 


Picture 1. This man said to these boys—they h 
“Tm going to shoot you right now.” Looks 
something again.” 


ad a fight with him—he said, 
like he said, “Come on, say 


1. This story has a developed plot, movement, and interaction. 


Emotions are expressed, action is taken, Most of the material is also 
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at an imaginative level. She adequately identifies the stimulus, but 
moves right on to imaginative elaborations which have the character- 
istics just stated. 

In presenting a story of good stimulus identification, imaginative 
elaborations with action and movement content, Betsy portrays herself 
as a girl of above average, possibly superior, intelligence. In empha- 
sizing the motion and feeling categories of her response, she portrays 
her inner vitality and her active contact with outer world stimuli. 

2. The content is essentially assertive in nature (they had a fight) 
(I'm going to shoot you). Betsy seems rather to enjoy this active 
interaction. Her last sentence (say something again) seems to suggest 
a good-humored enthusiasm. The author would therefore see this 
as more appropriately called active and assertive rather than aggres- 
sive. Spontaneity is an appropriate word, as would be the implication 
of Betsy as an active and aware person. To say that she is aggressive, 
implying a hostile attacking attitude, seems to be an exaggeration. 
Subsequent stories will, of course, have to be checked for this point. 

8. It is of some interest that, while she involves the “boys” actively 
in the plot, it is the older man to whom she attributes the proposed 
immediate aggression (I’m going to shoot you right now). In the 
light of the suggestion that this is the story of an active and spontaneous 
girl rather than a hostile aggressive one, the author proposes that this 
formulation represents her active sexual awareness, but an awareness 
not without some hesitation, the hesitation being in her transferring 
the aggressive action to the (safe?) older man. This may also imply 
that she feels sufficiently comfortable with the older male category 
to use him in this fashion. If so, we should look elsewhere for the 
data on the father, hypothesizing a basically strong and positive father- 
Image, 

4, Fantasy and imaginative ideas come freely to this girl. It should 
be noticed that her story begins in the middle, so to speak, i.e., in the 
first phrase she combines the active plot with the identification of the 
stimulus. This seldom happens in IQs below high average. It is as 
though she had gone quickly through the basic steps of stimulus identi- 

cation, proposing a relationship between the stimuli, and then adding 
meaning to that relationship. When she starts to speak, she has already 
encompassed three steps and verbalizes only the end result. 


Picture 2. These two kids said that it is very nice to have a turtle to play 


ae This woman let them do it and she’s going ahead to put the baby 
asleep, 
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l. This story also has an adequate stimulus identification and a 
developed plot. Into this story she puts not her assertive forceful 
feelings (which she identifies as male in story 1) but rather her tender, 
permissive, constructive feelings. Already her ability to present these 
two feeling areas suggests her as a girl of some personal complexity 
and personality elaboration. 

2. The same spontaneity of story 1 is also here. She seems generally 
quite confident with adult figures. Here she seems able to attribute 
both order and positive feeling to the mother-context, but is not really 
impressed with either. 

3. It may be noticed that there is no interaction between the 
“women” and the “kids” other than the giving of permission. It is 
also to be noted that the somewhat more frequently noticed feeding 
function of the mother is neglected. While this point requires further 
study, it seems possible that there is some block between mother and 
daughter. That this is not on the ordinary social level is suggested 
by the ease with which the mother gives permission and goes about 
her task while the kids play. Rather it seems on a deeper level, 
possibly connected with physical functioning of some sort. The ener- 
getic, masculinelike enthusiasm of story 1 seems to be related to this 
and may suggest some feminine-role rejection on Betsy’s part. 

4. Some of the structural aspects of her personality as they appear 
so far are: 

a, Inner control is used but there is 
needs to be explored. 

b. Conscious control is used 
striction. 


possibly some hesitancy that 
actively but not to the point of con- 


c. Imaginative capacities are excellent. 

d. Anxiety level is active but not distorting, 
feminine-role problems 

e. Emotions are e 


seems structured around 
and a developing sexual awareness, 

asily handled and used in complex fashion. 
Picture 3. [Laughs] They are doing some trading horses—this horse be- 
longs to this white man, and this man is showing a ring to the white man, 


and the white man wanted the ring and finally they made a trade of the 
ring for the horse. 


1. The organization and logic are excellent, 
plot suggests a higher IQ estimate, 
(125-135). 

2. This again is like story 1 in its 
It further stresses the possibility th 


The fairly involved 
possibly superior to very superior 


active interactional characteristics. 
at Betsy is somewhat rejecting the 
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more traditional feminine-role activities and finding herself more inter- 
ested in masculine activities. 

3. The “trading” plus the active movement of this story seem to 
imply a strong interest in excelling and excellence generally. This is 
not a compulsive perfectionism but rather suggests a good strong 
interest in skills and superior performances. It is to be presumed that 
Betsy would therefore be approved by schoolteachers and find school- 
work of interest. 

4. The “ring” and its attendant trading scene is an original response 
of good quality. 

Picture 4. That’s a bed and he’s got a nightgown. Instead of going to 
sleep he’s crying—instead of making a prayer he’s crying (?) “cause he is 
Punished by his mother. Really pictures of somebody? 

l. This picture is emotionally significant to Betsy in some way. 
She approaches it very obliquely, as she has not other pictures; and 
she attempts to test its personal relevance (are these really pictures 
of somebody?). A further attribute quite uncharacteristic of Betsy 
is her selecting first the bed. Certainly a more characteristic approach 
for her would have been to say something like, “This boy is crying 
by his bed,” or some other formulation that went more directly to the 
heart of the plot. 

2. In addition to being a disturbing picture for her, it also arouses 
the first basically negative ideas (picture 1 she likes too much to call 
negative). The boy is crying and was punished. It is possible that 
she finds herself unable to cope with the notion of a lone person or 
that the suggestion of passive and negative tone here is frightening 
to her. If this is the case, one would see some anxiety behind her 
forceful, active behavior and suspect some depressive moods that 
appear to relate to the withdrawal of personal contact. She has dif- 
ficulty being succorant and receiving. 

8. It should be noticed that her intellectual organization holds up 
fairly well. She presents quite complex ideas (instead of) and still 
Slves us a plot. 

Picture 5. This fence goes to this corner and then comes through here 
again. Dead cows’ bones here, fire here, and somebody sitting here (ditch) 
looks like a German. 

l. This story, while it has some very constructive elements, is not 
basically a coherent plot. Rather it is an identification of specific 
aspects of the picture. It may be that this forlorn stimulus, with no 
People in it, is something with which she cannot cope. Perhaps she 
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has not yet worked out the inner maturity to permit her to be without 
people. This would, of course, suggest that her marked emphasis 
upon energetic interaction is, as partially implied in story 4, still in 
the exploratory phases and that this experimentation with people is 
incomplete. 

2, Her poor organization here suggests, as in 4, that she can be 
upset emotionally and that some reactive swings occur. A part of 
this is probably the mood swings suggested by 4. Considering that 
her assertive attitudes appear to be in part defensive, it may be that 
mild temper periods constitute another form of emotional unsteadiness 
for her. 

8. The “fire” in this story has already been commented upon oD 
page 68; the details will not be repeated here. The importance lies 
in observing that even though at times her outer control is not con- 
sistent her imagination and inner vitality persist. The reference to the 
“German” is, in a sense, a forced effort to bring the much-needed 


people into view. It is an original observation but not one of good 
quality. 


Picture 6. A blind man sitting down here, thinking away about when his 
death will come in the future. 

1. The story suggests that Betsy can from time to time accept calm 
and ease. More generally, of course, she rushes in with enthusiasm 
and vigor. We have seen the high emphasis upon inner feeling cate- 
gories in earlier stories. This story, while of a slightly more negative 
quality, reflects the same strong introversive tendency seen in other 
stories and presents a further elaboration of her quite complex inner 
control. 

2. The specific content here of the man thinking of the future is 
most likely a fairly direct reflection of her own feelings. Her active 


social experimentation is also a worry about the future, an effort to 
define the outer world so she can live in it comfortably. 


Picture 7. This fellow is coming back from the store—Frank—and these 
folks are going to the store—his wife, Annie, Mrs. Joe Pirio, and me. 

1. The organization of this story is only fair. She adequately de- 
scribes the major stimuli, though she does not really complete a story: 
She does, however, put the persons in motion and, if one is willing 
to accept “going to the store,” she does give fairly good plot develop- 
ment. 


2. It is also of special note that she does sense and respond to the 
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“busy” aspects of this card. Her response to it may be profitably 
compared with that of Charlie Charging Bull. He emphasizes the 
details: the line is incomplete, this is broke, the wheels don’t start. 
For Charlie, these details are the unusual, idiosyncratic responses. For 
Betsy, the emphasis upon people in action is the unusual part. She 
may not be entirely at ease with people, she may not be quite sure 
how it comes out, but she has cast her lot with personal interaction. 
She specifically mentions five people in the story, and by name. One 
of them is herself—a further direct connection of her involvement with 
people. 

3. We may also suggest that Betsy will work well with the school. 
Here she portrays her ability to deal readily with adults. 


Picture 8. This woman is telling this girl to go to the store and get two 
loaves of bread and two bottles of jam. 

1. Here she does escape into details, albeit details with a rather 
pleasing future. She reacts to the two stimuli adequately and sees an 
appropriate interaction between them. She does not, however, indi- 
cate any outcome. As with the previous pictures, this failure to com- 
plete an action suggests some feeling of unresolved affect. In this 
case, it would appear to be affect related to the mother. What this 
is is not clear from the picture, though there has been some suggestion 
in picture 2. Again, here, she overlooks the direct maternal connec- 
tion. No affect expressed, no direct interaction of two persons. 
Instead, she picks unusual details. They are, however, not stimulus- 
determined details, as with Charlie, but concept-determined ones. She 
expresses no affect toward them and, in fact, treats the whole picture 
rather casually. 

2. From these observations, it may be suggested that: 

a. There is some hesitancy experienced in connection with the 
mother. 

b. This appears to reflect itself in some aversion to the feminine 
household role. 

c. Her somewhat masculine orientation seen in other cards appears 
to be substantiated here. 

8. It is of further interest that in this picture she deliberately 
Separates the figures. The girl is to go away to the store. In no other 
story does she base her plot on a separation of characters. There may 
be agreement, or as in 7, people may be going places, but she does 
not separate two central figures. This would seem further evidence 
of the maternal problem. Yet it should not be overlooked that there 
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is no aggression or hostility here—and in a girl who is easily able to 
express such ideas if she wishes. In addition, the chore she is sent 
to perform is not an unpleasant one: to secure bread and jam. It 
would appear that while there is some affect-resistance between mother 
and daughter, the daughter still sees her positively. She resists house- 
hold tasks, but feels a little ashamed of herself for doing so. If one 
were to hazard a guess as to the nature of the hesitancy, comparatively 
mild as it is, one would have to look into the issue of the mother's 
sexuality. The rejection of the biological relationship (see also 2) in 
calling her “woman” and in not permitting interaction, yet the choice 
of a highly nurturant evasion, suggests an over-all sound relationship 
but some underlying problems having to do with the mother’s own 
problems. This may be exaggerated by Betsy, considering her present 
active but restraining interest in males. 


Picture 9. This man is teac 


hing these boys how to practice their dances, 
and he’s showing them how 


to motion their hands the way he does. 
1. Good easy story, especially when seen in comparison with 8. 
She leaves the boys and man together, though she separates the mother 


and daughter. She would appear to be more at ease with the (pleasing 
and strong?) father. 

2. She is slightly depreciating of the bo 
a more active part as she did in 1, 
positive relationship to the father and a 
est in the boys. 


ys here, in not giving them 
This would suggest the easy 
n unsettled and cautious inter- 


Picture 10. This boy’s name is Haskiba and 
of getting married. This wom 
Annie showed you, and these 
used to make it that way, 


he’s just thinking of a way 
an is making some of that dried yucca fruit 
men are saying how many times after they 


A family picture seen as a marriage and food drama! She takes 
the isolated boy and explains his separation not as rejection by the 
group but as voluntary opportunity to think about an interpersonal 
relation. She puts the woman to work and provides her with an 
approving audience of males. Good feeling for people, easy concepts 
of interpersonal relations, sexuality being seriously debated in her own 
mind. It should also be noted that she moves directly to the boy 
in this picture and deals with the more apparent group second. 


Picture 11. This boy is standing on a hill and looking the place over and 


it’s a beautiful place, and he’s singing. He’s thinking he’s going to ask his 
mother to move their camp over here. 
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Here is Betsy’s real easy affect in operation. A girl of vigor and 
sensuality, with appreciation of aesthetics and the relation of man to it. 


Picture 12. Here’s a snake and somebody lying there—looks like this boy 
went astray and he just went asleep. And these bats came around and 
they’re going after his ears. 

l. Betsy is not particularly distressed by this scene. She admits 
that snakes exist and that bats are flying about and are “going after 
his ears.” She does leave the boy lost and vulnerable—an indication 
of some general anxiety. 

2. Her anxiety, however, is not pervasive or of neurotic quality. 
Here her response might be compared to Charlie’s, in which the fear, 
attack, and guilt possibilities of this picture are accentuated. 


TAT Analysis Summary 


Mental approach 

Level. Superior to very superior intelligence (125-130 IQ). 

Efficiency. In general, should be excellent. Has the energy and the 
directness of approach necessary for adequate functioning. At times, 
however, if she should become unsure of herself, it seems probable 
that her efficiency would be reduced because of her tendency to lose 
her organizing capacities. This, however, is of minor importance and 
her attack upon problems should be forceful, direct, and generally 
successful, There is a suggestion that the directness of this approach 
1s modified by some slight anxiety and a tendency to overact. 

Organization. Her organization capacities are good and she is able 
to utilize them in both routine and creative areas. These capacities, 
however, are subject to the influence of emotional factors and are 
Occasionally disrupted. 


Creativity 

Very creative. Produces creative ideas readily and with ease. Imag- 
inative capacities are good and used frequently as an attack upon 
emotional problems. 


Behavioral approach 

General. Active, vigorous girl who approaches the outer world in 
a direct and slightly demanding fashion. Her approach to daily events 
Suggests a certain superficial confidence in the outer world, both in 
her ability to handle it and in its eventually giving in to her. This 
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is the picture of a somewhat “spoiled” child who, basically somewhat 
afraid of real contact with the outer world, denies this fact by affirming 
complete confidence in it. She has a rather playful contact with reality 
which suggests that the first impression she makes upon people ae 
uniformly good and which also betrays her real doubt as to the stabil- 
ity of her grasp upon it. 

Peer relations. Her peer relationships should be excellent and she 
should be a constructive member of any group. She is somewhat more 
masculine than feminine in her interests and orientation toward peers. 
She seems to try to avoid the usual feminine household tasks and 
prefers more masculine diversions and duties, She does not seem to 
be avoiding girls but would seem more readily identified with boys. 

Adults. Her relationship to adults is also excellent. She is able to 
recognize this potential control and authority but is not unduly im- 
pressed by it. This suggests good confident relations with parents 
and ability to work well with adults in general, 

School. Schoolwork should be very good in all areas. Intellectually 
she is a superior student and her drives toward 
should serve her well in classwork. Relations} 
students should be satisfactory and co-operativ 


Specific problems. There are su 
encies toward: 


action and superiority 
hips with teacher and 
e. 

ggestions that Betsy may have tend- 


1, Overactive aggression, especially when she does not have her own 
way and when her superiority is questioned (temper), and/or, 
2. Periods of depression or moodiness for essentially the same rea- 


sons. It may be that the periods of moodiness are closely related to 
her intimate ties with other people and that, while being refused her 
own way would give rise to (1) 


» any removal of affection (real or 
imagined) would give rise to (2). 


Family dynamics 


Relation to parents. In general her feelings for her mother are good 
and she has adequately handled any external control which her mother 
may enforce. The mother seems, however, to be rather permissive 
and not to have unduly dominated her daughter. 

This girl seems to have rejected somewhat the usual household 
feminine role (if this is as one would expect in the Navaho tribe) and, 
while she feels slightly guilty about it, may refuse or at least protest 
against household duties. Her more masculine interests and energy 
pattern tend to confirm this possibility. 


She is not quite at ease with her mother for another reason which 
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will have more far-reaching influence upon her development than her 
feminine-role rejection. This is the problem of her sexual adjustment, 
which is discussed more fully later. Since there seems little hostility 
to her mother, the author would suggest that this girl’s orientation in 
the feminine sexual role has been communicated fairly directly to her 
by her mother, whose own sexual adjustment is suspect (some re- 
jection). 

We have no data on other family members except the statement 
that the relation to the father seems sound and, considering the mascu- 
line trends, may imply closer feeling for him than the mother. 

Family atmosphere. Family atmosphere generally good and, with 
the exception of the sexual area, conducive to adequate maturity of 
the children within it. No specific hostilities or undue domination of 
one member by another. 

If it is important in the Navaho tribe (and this family), there should 
be trouble getting Betsy to accept household feminine tasks. 


Inner adjustment 

Basic emotional attitude. Basic emotional attitude is slightly ag- 
gressive, 

Impulse life. Has good acceptance of inner life. She seems quite 
vital and intense and, with the exception of feminine-sexual area, is 
on her way to a very sound mature adjustment. Her inner life is quite 
fluid and active and is used fairly well in solving emotional problems. 

There is, however, a suggestion that this acceptance is not as com- 
plete as her general adjustment would imply. Somehow she does 
not get quite enough support from her inner life to enable her to 
handle her problems. While her general solutions are forceful and 
direct, she is aware of her more tender side. She would like to relax 
and for once be compliant and succorant but is unable to do so. 

System of control. Inner control is used well, though it is not com- 
pletely effective. Conscious control is needed to handle some of these 
unsolved problems, though this is by no means constriction. Outer 
control is not adequately established as yet and this imbalance of 
control gives rise to the occasional temper and moody periods already 
mentioned. 

Anxiety. There is some general anxiety an 
the somewhat overreactive activity and vigor is 
by no means pervasive and do not particularly handicap h 
Ment. (See also “Sexual adjustment.”) 


d insecurity upon which 
based but these are 
er adjust- 
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Adjustment mechanisms. Above-normal conscious control, over- 
reactive vigor and activity, slight rejection of feminine role. 

Emotional reactivity. Betsy is especially aware of other people and 
generally dependent upon them for stimulation and support. She 
must have them in her environment in order to feel safe. She is 
actively concerned with problems of her relations to them and has 
not reached any adequate solution. 
contact with them, but is not compl 
tionally. 


Maturity. In Betsy’s case it is hard to say what this concept implies. 
In many ways, and to all overt appearances, this girl has reached 
adequate maturity for her age and developmental level. She is, how- 
ever, in a fairly active and flexible period and has not yet reached a 
mature handling of her impulse life. She shows signs of concern over 


typical adolescent and immediately preadolescent problems and worry 
about the future and her relation to it. 


She is genuinely driven toward 
etely able to accept them emo- 


Emotional reactivity 


Drive toward outer world. Drive toward outer world is strong, 
though she is somewhat unable to accept all stimuli, Occasionally 
she retreats from outer world contact. She always puts her best foot 
forward but is actually a little wary of the world. 

Emotional ties to people. Generally Spontaneous and vital though 


Some restraint in sexual area. She has not yet reached sufficient 
maturity to be completely free in her dealings with reality. 


Sexual adjustment 

There is some specific sexual anxiet 
the usual feminine role. She is very sex conscious yet is confused 
over the significance of her sexual life, This is not, however, neu- 


rotically rigid and the Prognosis is not markedly hampered by this. 


She has difficulty accepting herself as feminine, though she is aware 
of herself as a love object. 


y and consequent rejection of 


Summary 


This is the record of a girl whose general adjustment both to self 
and to her environment is good. She is a rather pampered child who 
approaches the outer world with vigor, strength, and confidence. Her 
adjustment, however, is somewhat uncertain and her appearance of 
excellent social adjustment is based more on her above-normal con- 
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scious control than on an adequate balance of inner and outer control. 
She is a somewhat masculine girl whose rejection of some of the 
feminine role leads her to boys’ interests and tasks. Raised in a very 
genial family, her general outlook on life and her techniques for 
adaptation are constructive and suggest an excellent prognosis. There 
is, however, evidence of specific sexual anxiety which arises largely 
from her mother’s own uncertainty in this area. The father is an 
adequate Navaho man and presents no specific problem to his daugh- 
ter. The family seems to have had considerable contact with whites 
and not to have rejected this contact in any way. 

Betsy is a girl of very facile impulse life who has developed her 
fantasy to a usable degree but seldom escapes her problems through 
it. Her first approach to new situations is vigorous and direct, though 
not without some anxiety. She may retire once she has tackled a 
problem and finds it too difficult, but her first reaction is somewhat 
of a challenge rather than either complete acceptance or rejection. 


Rorschach Analysis ° 


Mental approach 

This girl’s intellectual capacities are superior, as shown by good 
form quality, originality, variety of content, and good organization. 
Her intellectual efficiency, however, is below her potentialities. It is 
effected by the emotional conflict which seems to occupy her mind 
and leads her to overplay her imagination and take refuge in tiny 
details instead of making more meaningful whole concepts. 


Imagination 

She has remarkable imaginative capacities and perceives twelve 
Original concepts in thirty-one responses. She uses both imagination 
and creative powers to aid her in solving the emotional conflict with 
Which she seems to be struggling. 


Behavioral approach 

Her basic emotional attitude includes aggression, impulsiveness, and 
passion. There is a need and appreciation for warm affectionate feel- 
ings. It appears that suddenly for some reason her ready and passion- 
ate responsiveness has become questionable to her, and much of her 

® This Rorschach record was administered by Dr. Dorothea Leighton. It was 
scored and interpreted by Dr. Alice Joseph. The summary is reproduced here 
with their permission. 
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energy is called upon to solve this problem, which affects her with 
the force of a fresh trauma. She gives no evidence of anxiety, but 
she appears to be definitely aware of the conflict within her. 


Control 


Her control, which is exceedingly complex and intricate for a girl 
of her age, functions in the following way: there is a first immediate 
violent reaction, desire and fear, that cannot be mastered by outer 
control. So inner control, calling up her imaginative abilities, comes 
into play. She uses inner control effectively and to an unusually high 
degree for her age, but there are certain very disturbing emotions 
which do not yield to this treatment. So she tries to inhibit them. 
The disturbance is superimposed on an originally natural and spon- 
taneous acceptance of the outer world which, apart from this one side, 
appears to her very friendly and serene. It is this fact that suggests 
mainly the existence of a fresh trauma. From the content of the 
answers which use inhibitive determinants and inner control, it is prob- 
able that the drives she cannot accept are of a sexual nature. Her 
conscious control is good, neither too much nor too little, and is refined 
by a rather strong tendency toward introspection, 


Inner adjustment 

The present conflict has no ne 
deeply her basic personality struct 
to some extent connected with her 
Her imaginative and cre 
solution. She is 


urotic quality and does not affect 
ure. It is probably temporary, and 
physiological and inner maturation. 
‘ative capacities seem sufficient to achieve a 
an introvert, and her tendencies are also introversial. 


Maturity 


Her maturity is r 
but still not anythi 
ment. 


ather more than would be expected for her years, 
ng excessive or such as would indicate overadjust- 


Summary 
Betsy is a very intelli 


into adolescence and not yet master of the new i 
her. In her contacts with peop 
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Life History ° 


This child attained an IQ of 126 on the Arthur and 111 on the Good- 
enough. 

She is the oldest of seven children, one of whom died at about one 
year. She is a lively girl, almost always on the go, talking a good 
deal when with her family, laughing and joking. Her job at home 
was taking care of her family’s sheep and those of her aunt. In this 
work she usually had the company of an eighteen-year-old girl cousin, 
but the report was that Betsy did most of the herding. She was a 
little moody at times, and had spells of not wanting to do anything 
she was told. One of these moods hit her when asked to do the 
Battery.} She was pouty and did a poor job. Later she repented 
and asked to be allowed to repeat it. The moodiness was not apparent 
when she was seen at her aunt’s sheep camp, where she was a pet 
and the youngest girl, instead of the oldest one and expected to share 
the family responsibility. It was not evident at school either, though 
there she seemed definitely quieter than she did at home. 

Betsy appears to get along well with her peers. She is too lively 
not to have fusses with them at times, but these are not serious and 
do not last long. Her next younger sister complains that Betsy does 
not do her share of the housework at home, but also says that at school 
she likes to work with Betsy “because she works fast,” and likes to go 
for walks with her and their friend “because Betsy sure makes us 
laugh.” There was a good deal of family rivalry between Betsy's 
siblings and their cousins, and Betsy took her full share of this. She 
often stood up against her cousins for the benefit of her brothers and 
sisters. She seems fond of her siblings, and if she has a pet it is the 
youngest girl. Her nearest sister is her principal companion at school 
with the addition of a relative whom they both find very congenial. 

Adults who know Betsy speak freely in her praise. She is respectful 
and responsive and does what they tell her, but adds something of 
herself in the doing. Her mother related with satisfaction that, when 
asked if she were going to a prospective Squaw Dance, Betsy replied 
she did not know if she was or not. She always left it up to her 
parents and did whatever they said. She is not as passive as this 
might imply, but certainly is in general quite easy to handle. 


° This life history summary was prepared by Dr. Dorothea Leighton and is 
reproduced here with her permission. 
+ A special group of tests of emotional response and moral ideology. 
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She goes to a boarding school run by some Protestant missionaries. 
They report that she and her sister are quite outstanding in the school 
as well behaved, hard working, generally nice children. Both are 
said to do good work. Betsy is thought to be more timid than her 
sister. Both are thought to be good influences on the other children. 

The family consists of the mother and father, three boys and three 
girls, with Betsy the oldest child. The seventh child, who died, came 
next to last in the family. The f 


devoted. The parents are very congenial and affectionate, and are 


were home, the three oldest carried most of the work responsibility 
for the children, but in their 


five was a remarkably good 1 
The parents delighted in sign 
told stories about them on e 
their various manual or do 
quently. Their decision as to which child was sm 
time to time. At first they settled on the oldest b 


had managed to light the gasoline lantern without ever having been 
taught they wondered if perhaps she was not even smarter than her 
brother. They all have very individual personalities, and taken as a 
group they are certainly an unusually attractive bunch of little Navahos. 
The father is a quiet, pleasant man with a twinkle in his eye who 
has made his living as a silversmith for the past few years. He has 
worked at it for traders and also independently, His wife learned 
with him, and they enjoy working together very much. He also de- 
pends to some extent on the crops he can raise, and on the flock of 
sheep they have lately started to build up. Both husband and wife 
try to pay their debts and to live as much as possible on a cash basis, 
which is very unusual among this group. They have been able to 
accumulate rather more than an average amount of manufactured 
goods, but most of their wealth is invisible, and consists of small bills 
at the various traders, instead of the large, never-paid accounts of 
most of their friends and relatives, 
The father takes great interest in the children. He is said to spend 
some time each morning instructing them in the way they should be- 
have. He represents somewhat the old Navaho way of doing things, 
> intelligent, and liberal toward innovations. He 

thinks most highly of his oldest son, the third child, and probably finds 
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i companionship in him than in the girls, but he is proud of them 
all. 

He seems to be quite unusually devoted to his wife, and much more 
expressive of his affection than most Navahos. This is in his family 
tradition to some extent. A local trader says that this man’s father 
was the only Navaho he ever saw hold his wife's hand in public. In 
any case, there seems to be the same sort of mutual regard and trust 
between them that is held up to whites as a marriage ideal. His wife 
depends on him for advice and counsel in matters with the family 
and with other Navahos, and he leans on her where it comes to rela- 
tions with white people. 

Betsy’s mother is an attractive woman of perhaps thirty. She comes 
from another area of Navahos, but has a few relatives here. She 
went to the same mission school as Betsy for eight or nine years. She 
has apparently made a satisfactory integration between mission and 
Navaho ways, and has used what she learned at school to the advan- 
tage of her family both economically and in raising their general 
standard of comfort. There is a hint that on first leaving school she 
was very strongly in favor of white ways, and then had a reaction 
against them, but at present a compromise that seems to work very 
well has been reached. She is lively, talkative, and fun-loving, but 
takes her responsibilities toward her family quite seriously. She 
works very hard and expects her daughters to do likewise, though the 
writer does not think she exerts more pressure on them than most 
Navaho mothers, if as much. She does not know much about Navaho 
arts and crafts except the silverwork that she learned with her hus- 
band. She neither weaves nor grinds. She is more charitable than 
many educated Navahos towards the uneducated ones, and is in con- 
siderable demand to interpret for them and to write their letters. 

She knows very little about Navaho religion, and is not much af- 
fected either by what the missionaries taught her about Christianity. 
Of the Navaho religion she retains some of the fears and a small amount 
of respect for the efficacy of native medicines and ceremonials. On 
the mission side, she has had all the children baptized, but did not 
hesitate to change the name of one of them after this when she took 
the notion. She does not expect her schoolchildren to take missionary 
efforts too seriously, but was careful to keep them from telling the 
teachers that she was on her way to a native dance once when she 
visited them. 

She is proud of her children and competitive for them. The writer 
does not think she has definite aims in view for them, but wants them 
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to do well. At times she plays and jokes with them as if she were 
their own age, but she is very definitely their boss and they look to her 
for direction and advice. There seem to be less inhibitions in the 
interpersonal relations of this whole family than in most Indian families 
the writer has known. 

She is proud of her husband, also, and she often tells how smart he 
is to be able to learn not only to speak English but also to read and 
write it without ever going to school. She admires him for his wisdom 
and for his lack of jealousy and seems to feel herself very fortunate 
to have married him. She said that each time she had a baby she 
would decide that getting married was a terrible thing, and wonder 
why she had ever done it, but at all other times she seemed content 
with her lot. After the birth of the seventh child in twelve years, 
she began to have a lot of trouble with hemorrhaging and pain each 
month, so she went to the hospital at the mission and had her uterus 
removed. She was very weak for a long time, and greatly impressed, 
as was her husband, with the need for taking care of herself. She is 
rather relieved to be done with having children. She astonished the 
female population of the area by living through the operation, and 
seems to have been really rather surprised herself, 

Since Betsy was the firs 
with her, but this the rest 


hair cut off when it grew long 
enough to do so. Her great-uncle told her parents she looked awful 
ved her, so they did not do it to the rest 
sed and ceased mostly of her own accord 
when she began to walk around and eat other food, at a little more 
than a year. She talked fairly soon after sta 
process easily, and has always talked well 
training was not very definite, but was acco 
lar difficulty. It has been said that Betsy 
time, but she does not appear so now, and ce 
bilities without fussing. She first went to 


rting to walk, learned the 
and rather freely. Toilet 
mplished without particu- 
was very spoiled at one 
rtainly takes her responsi- 
a public school for about 


n on the family cash, but 
e education and apparently 
me place as did the mother. 
of weight and rounded out 
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considerably at school. At home they are so active there would be 
difficulty in having them eat enough to get fat. Except for some un- 
dernutrition Betsy seemed in good physical condition. Her only sick- 
nesses have been some stomach pains when she was three years old 
for which she had a medicine man, jaundice when she was in the pub- 
lic school, and mumps two years ago. 

Her attitude on religion was tapped when it was jokingly asked if 
the cycle of four ceremonials, of which only two had been performed, 
was to be completed. Her mother joined the joke and said maybe, 
but Betsy expressed very sharp displeasure at the idea. It is interest- 
ing that her first drawing was one of the church at her school, which 
she painted blue. 


Summary 

This is the oldest daughter and first child of a very affectionate 
couple who seem to have made a good compromise between Navaho 
and white ways of living. She is bright and lively, more so at home 
than at school, where she is rather timid. She is the family sheep- 
herder in the summertime, and apparently prefers this job to domestic 
duties. The first three children have followed their mother’s educa- 
tional footsteps, and the rest look forward to doing so some day. The 
father is uneducated, but it has not stood in his way and he has made 
up for it to some extent by learning English in his jobs. At present 
he earns most of the family cash as a silversmith, in which work his 
wife delights to help him. Betsy apparently resents a little her posi- 
tion as oldest and the responsibilities it entails; at least she seems 
happier at school and in her aunt’s family than in her own, though she 


is devoted to her own, 


Part 3 


THE PICTURES 


CHAPTER 12 


The stimulus properties 
of the pictures 


XN important part of the process of interpretation resides in the 
; understanding of the stimuli that the pictures present to the 
Subject. In earlier chapters a number of general variables descrip- 
tive of the stimulus value of the pictures were presented. These were 
given largely to suggest the range of variation in the pictures and as 
leads to differential reactions of subjects. The interpretation of the 
individual record normally proceeds picture by picture through the 
set administered. For this reason, the interpreter finds himself in need 
of specific picture-by-picture knowledge in addition to knowledge of 
general factors in terms of which all pictures may be described. 
A An analysis of each picture is presented in this chapter. There are 
six categories of analysis: 

I. Murray’s Description as a reminder to the reader of the card. 

IL. Manifest Stimulus Demand of the card. The manifest aspects 
of the card usually observed by subjects and utilized in their stories 
will be described. As will be recalled from the earlier discussion of 
the concept of stimulus demand, there appear to be certain aspects 
of the card which may be taken as “given” and variations from which 
may be thought to be either “avoidance” by the subject or “misin- 
terpretations” and “distortions.” However, the level at which the 
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“given” is understood to be presented and the manner in which it is 
described can bear significant relationships to the interpretations made 
by the subject. The object on the floor in 3BM is described by Mur- 
ray as a “revolver.” Similarly, the figure is described as a “boy.” If 
now we presume that any other reference to these objects constitutes 
a perceptual misrecognition, we are assuming that to most normal 
subjects the reality of these objects is unquestioned. This then 
encourages us to see perceptual distortion in the subject who calls 
this a woman and says that she has mislaid her keys. Yet in large 
numbers of normal subjects just such “reinterpretations” occur. 

In Rosenzweig and Fleming’s study," for example, in fifty men and 
fifty women from ages twenty to forty (occupation and social class not 
stated), it is noted that among male subjects 50 per cent claimed the 
figure to be female and 44 per cent, male. Further, only 20 per cent 
also attributed youth to the figure which the original description im- 
plies is a “boy.” Similarly, only 28 per cent of these subjects identified 
the floor object as a gun or other weapon. In contrast, there is seldom 
any doubt but what the figure in card 1 is a “boy.” Here Rosenzweig 
and Fleming's subjects agree with us. All of their male subjects so 
identified him, both with respect to sex and age. This would lead us 
to suggest that the “boy” of card 1 is indeed “given” and that devia- 
tions in subject response (i.e., girl, woman, old man, etc.) are to be 
seen in the possible light of misconceptions, However, in 3BM, the 
“given” is clearly not a “boy” in the same sense. It is rather a “hud- 
dled figure” of either sex and indefinite age. The present writer 
would be in accord with Rosenzweig and Fleming’s 17 subjects in 
seeing the figure either as male or female, though he would be in- 
clined to have expected a slightly greater preponderance of “male” 
than “female” interpretations. 

The point is that considerable caution should be used in deciding 
what is “given” and hence what may be thought to be a distortion with 
special interpretive significance. In subsequent discussions of specific 
cards, the attempt will be made to describe the manifest stimulus de- 
mand of each card in this light. It should be recognized that the defi- 
nition of reality is a touchy matter and, generally speaking, an issue 
to be determined by consensus of those persons presenting 0 symp- 
toms suggestive of reality disorientation. Our concern, of course, is 
to so define the manifest stimulus as to enable us to develop a defi- 
nition of distortions but not to prematurely define as distorted the 
ordinary “range of possible interpretations” to be expected in a per- 
son of adequate reality contact. This is not to say that some of the 
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possible interpretations of objects within the usual range do not lend 
themselves to personality interpretations. In fact, it would be our 
position that most of them do. However, there is quite some differ- 
ence in seeing these as misperceptions and hence suggestive of per- 
sonality distortion, or as “normal variations” and hence reflective of 
personality needs still well within the normal range. 

Within the category of manifest stimulus demand, three subcate- 
gories will be used: 

a. Adequate Stimulus Notation refers to those major segments of the 
stimulus which reflect an adequate accounting of the card. By ade- 
quate accounting is meant the most generally noted details and those 
out of which the usual subject builds his story. Thus, in number 1, 
the boy and the violin should be noted, and a statement of a relation- 
ship between the two included. Absence of direct or indirect refer- 
ence to any one of these may be thought to reflect some blocking out 
of stimulus areas worth special interpretive attention. Similarly, in 
card 8BM, a “huddled figure” of either sex and indefinite age—most 
frequently young, if age is noted—should be observed. 

b. Other Details Often Noted refers to frequently observed details, 
other than those referred to in (a), that are not basic to the plot but 
which may be reasonably expected in some normal subjects. Thus, in 
number 1, a parental figure is frequently introduced. In 3BM, the 
object on the floor is often seen as a gun or other weapon. 

c. Seldom Noted Details refers to the fact that some subjects ob- 
Serve details seldom seen by other subjects. These are generally sug- 
gestive of special preoccupation or special detail compulsions. The 
furrows and small outbuildings in number 2 or the specks of light 
in the dark background of number 14 are examples of this. 

UI. Form Demand. Cards differ in the form pattern which they 
Present to the subject and hence possibly reflect different degrees of 
task difficulty. 

x IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. Each stimulus probably presents, 
m addition to form and manifest content stimuli, a particular emo- 
tional issue. 

" V. Frequent Plots. This refers to the usual ways in which subjects 
i the preceding features and the particular stories which they 
e 


t VI. Significant Variations. The writer has gained the impression 
a t some variations of response bear more close observation than 
Others 
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CARD 1 


I. Murray's Description. A young boy is contemplating a violin 
which rests on a table in front of him. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting of this picture would appear to be one 
in which reference is made to the boy, the violin, and some statement 
of a relationship between them. 

b. The only other detail frequently noted in this picture is some 
reference to an introduced figure of a parent or, somewhat less fre- 
quently, to another adult such as a music teacher or relative other than 
parent. There is some slight tendency for this figure to be introduced 
more frequently by males than by females. 

c. Seldom noted details: object under violin noted as sheet of mu- 
sic, table, or cloth. 

II. Form Demand. The form of this picture is a simple one in- 
volving only the major stimulus elements under Il-a, 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This picture appears to be one deal- 
ing with the general issue of impulse versus control, or the question of 
the relationship of personal demands to those of outside cultural agents. 

V. Frequent Plots. The two basic plots to this picture are: 

a. The boy is obliged to practice by parent, he rebels and prefers 
to play or do some other self-directed activity. In middle-class sub- 
jects, the boy usually at least temporarily accepts this pressure. 

b. The boy is self-directed and ambitious and is now either dreaming 
of becoming or will become an outstanding violinist. 

VI. Significant Variations. In a sense, any deviation from the fore- 
going may be thought of as a significant variation, The violin may 
be seen as broken, the boy sleeping, the object under the violin seen 
as a book, or the violin seen as a train. These, however, are all what 
we might call rare details, at a level of frequency less than noted 
under II-c, Seldom Noted Details. In general, unless such rare de- 
tails occur with some frequency in normal subjects, they will not be 
mentioned. Similarly, no particular psychodynamic implications of a 
particular variation will be indicated but rather attention will be called 
to variations that will bear special analysis in the normal ways, In 
this picture, then, in addition to the basic characteristics of the plot 
and the character, special attention should be paid to: 

a. Any introduced figure, most frequently expecting this to be a 
parent, and to the attributes of such a figure and its relationship to the 
boy. Of special interest here will be a possible introduction of peer 
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figures (with respect to play) especially in plot 1, and other imper- 
sonal figures who, especially in plot 2, may serve as audience or critics. 

b. The way in which the issue of impulse and control is handled, 
noting particularly the ending of the story. 

c. There is some temptation to assume that the violin and/or its 
strings may have special sexual significance. If the subject pays par- 
ticular attention to them, this hypothesis could be entertained, recalling 
Our previous cautions as to interpretation. 


CARD 2 


I. Murray’s Description. Country scene: in the foreground is a 
young woman with book in her hand; in the background a man is 
working in the fields and an older woman is looking on. 

IL. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate account of this card would include: some reference 
to a number of persons, some reference to the country or farm aspects, 
and some accounting for a relationship between the figures. It should 
not be overlooked that references such as “family working on a farm” 
or even the cryptic “family harvest” quite adequately account for the 
basic stimulus. More frequently, however, the individual figures are 
identified separately. They are quite generally seen as presented in 
Murray’s description. 

: b. Other details often noted are the details of farm (rocks, build- 
ings, production) and of the three figures (girl has books, woman is 
€aning against tree, and man is working). ‘ 

c. Seldom noted details include the possible pregnancy of the 
older woman and, in decreasing order of frequency, the horse, the out- 
buildings in the background, the furrows, the details of dress of the 
women, and the musculature of the man. A “lake” and the second 
man and horse, which may be seen in the far background, are probably 
in the category of rare details. A rare detail of some interest is the 
Posing of the young woman at the left as though standing in front of a 
large picture or mural (the rest of the card being the mural she is 
viewing), 

II. Form Demand. The form demand of this card is somewhat 
greater than 1, calling for the subject to integrate three major form 
elements, the people, and to take into account some aspect of the 
background scene. In the subject prone to compulsive observation 
of stimuli, this card is a particularly good one in that it provides such 


a wealth of detail for observation. 
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IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This picture’s basic emotional stimu- 
lus is in two areas: 

a. The stimulus of interpersonal relations proper and the challenge 
of a number of people together. It is basically the only card in the 
series that directly presents the subject with a group scene. Its par- 
ticular stimulus, of course, deals with the relationship of younger to 
older and of male to female. To this extent, it is useful for eliciting 
feelings toward interpersonal interaction, toward parent-child rela- 
tions, and toward heterosexual relations. 

b. The contrast between the new and the old, as represented by 
the story of the girl going off for education as opposed to the farm 
folks. In this respect it is a useful picture in activating attitudes to- 
ward personal mobility and ambition and the extent to which the 
individual sees the traditional as valuable or as inhibiting. 

V. Frequent Plots. The two most frequent plots to this picture 
resented in the discussion of latent stimulus 
demand. First, there is the plot of the young girl leaving the farm, 
possibly for further education relevant to returning to the farm, or for 
opportunities which the present home scene cannot provide. Second, 
there is the story portraying a focus upon the family status quo, i.e- 
the story of the family members hard at work gaining a living from the 


soil (somewhat more frequently seen as unproductive than produc- 
tive). 


VI. Significant Variations, 
with: 


a. The extent to w 
b. The figure who 


Special points of importance here deal 


hich stimulus details are utilized, 

is chosen as the hero-figure, 

hich splits occur among the three figures pre- 
sented. For example, the story may be split so as to unite the two 
women (man is hired hand) or to unite the two younger persons (hus- 
band and wife with mother-in-law ), Similarly, predominance may be 
given to any one of the three figures as the dominant force with the 
other figures subordinate. In any of these possible formulations, the 


attributes of each Person and the nature of the interaction between 
figures is worth special note. 


ption. A young woman is standing with down- 
cast head, her face covered with her right hand. Her left is stretched 
forward against a wooden door, 
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II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. The basic requirements of this card are only the woman and 
some explanation of the unusual position and generally negatively 
perceived situation. 

b. The door is sometimes noted but is not necessary to an adequate 
plot. 

Ill. Form Demand. The single figure is the only basic form. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. The emotional demand of this pic- 
ture is that of its negative dramatic quality. In a sense, the stimulus 
is the question: why would a person be depressed or in pain and 
what will she do about it? In responding to this stimulus the familiar- 
ity of the subject with negative emotions, his basic optimism or pessi- 
mism, and the passive or assertive nature of his defenses are often 
revealed. 

V. Frequent Plots. The woman is generally seen at some point in an 
unhappy chain of events. She is often crying or in pain. Ideas of 
guilt and despair and possible suicide are often found. 

VI. Significant Variations. In a sense, any happy and constructive 
Story is a misperception of this negative picture, unless the subject 
can logically account for the downcast head and the position of the 
Woman. Points of special interest here will be the outcome in terms 
of whether or not the woman overcomes her difficulty, the use of any 
introduced figures and the role they play in either having created the 
trouble or in getting her out of it, and the previous event to which 
the difficulty is attributed. 


CARD 3BM 


I. Murray’s Description. On the floor against a couch is the hud- 
dled form of a boy with his head bowed on his right arm. Beside 
him on the floor is a revolver. 

IL. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. The huddled form of a person, generally seen as young, of either 
Sex. The figure is in a situation of a negative character calling for 
Some explanation. 

b. Other details consist of the object on the floor, most generally 
Seen as a gun or other weapon. It is entirely possible, however, to see 
this as another object (a bunch of keys, for example) without distor- 
tion. The “couch” itself is often mentioned though seldom plays a cen- 
tral part in the story. 
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II. Form Demand. The figure and the “gun” are the only two 
forms of importance. It would appear that roughly one-fourth to 
one-third of subjects concern themselves in some way with the object 
on the floor, whether seeing it as a gun, other object, or merely indi- 
cating awareness of it without identifying it. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. The picture presents a lone figure in 
what is generally a negative circumstance. Unless the story is un- 
usually logically constructed, it would be expected to be negative in 
quality. It is, like 8GF, a stimulus saying to the subject: what could 
make a person sad and what could he be expected to do about it? As 
such, it arouses associations of loss, guilt, attack, and aggression. It is 


important that this is a lone figure and hence attitudes toward the 
isolated self tend to be aroused. 


V. Frequent Plots. The stories usually deal with a person who has 
been attacked or who is himself guilty over his own precious mis- 
demeanor. 

VI. Significant Variations. The “gun” is perhaps the most impor- 
tant single point for special attention. There is some tendency to 
think that it can readily lend itself to symbolic statements of sexual 
concern, This might be the case where it is treated either with special 
concern or intentionally ignored in a story that could readily have 


utilized it. In either case, any suggestions derived along these lines 
should be carefully checked with other data. 


CARD 4 


I. Murray’s Description. A woman is clutching the shoulders of a 


man whose face and body are averted as if he were trying to pull away 
from her. 


IL Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a, An adequate accounting will include reference to the man, the 
woman, and some explanation of the position of these figures. 

b. The other details include the second “woman” in the background, 
seen often as a real person, an artist’s model, or a poster or picture of 
a woman. 

UI. Form Demand. This card has no particular form aspects of 
importance, other than the two primary large details (the man and 
the first woman) and the small detail (the second 
background. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. Atti 
tionships are of course the centr 


woman) in the 


tudes toward heterosexual rela- 
al issue of importance in this card. 
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The contrast possible between the first and second woman permits also 
the dealing with the direct issue of sexuality and “good and bad” 
women. 

V. Frequent Plots. The plot’s central issue is generally some ex- 
planation of the reason for the woman’s appearing to restrain the man 
and of the direction of action of the man. In middle-class groups at 
least, the woman is most generally seen as the moral being who is 
offering moral advice to the more impulsive and irrational man. In 
about half of the instances the picture in the background is brought 
into the explanation. 

VI. Significant Variations. The treatment of the balance of influ- 
ence between the man and woman is of special interest here, as is the 
extent to which the second woman is used as a sexually threatening 
object or explained in a less conflictful way. Special attention should 
be paid to the way in which the drama is resolved and whether the 
outward directed goals of the man are attained or abandoned. 


CARD 5 


I. Murray’s Description. A middle-aged woman is standing on the 
threshold of a half-opened door looking into a room. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting will refer to the woman and some ex- 
planation of why she is entering the room. 

b. Other details often noted are the objects in the room. Not in- 
frequently figures are introduced, normally seen as in the room por- 
trayed. 

III. Form Demand. The form of this picture lends itself to special 
preoccupation with minor details. Generally, however, the task is 
simple, set by the two large details of the woman and the room. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is a picture especially likely to 
Portray attitudes toward the maternal figure, especially when seen as 
prohibitive and supervisory. In adolescents, particularly, the appre- 
hension of adult control of sexual exploration is often brought out. 

V. Frequent Plots. The woman is usually seen as having surprised 
someone in the room or as having heard something which she comes 
to investigate. 

VI. Significant Variations. A special point of interest here lies in 
the problem or persons in the room. It not infrequently occurs that 
Some voyeuristic tendencies are displayed through the woman not 
announcing herself. Similarly, apprehension over possible maternal 
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punishment results in denial of all affect and emphasis merely upon 
inspection of the contents of the room. It is possible for the scene 
behind the room to be brought into the story. Variation along this 
latter line often parallels more elaborate stories with plot lines that 
have more reference to the scenes prior to the one presented. 


CARD 6BM 


I. Murray’s Description. A short elderly woman stands with her 
back turned to a tall young man. 
with a perplexed expression. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting calls for reference to the woman, the 
man, and some explanation of the relationship between the two. 

b. Other details often noted: the hat and the 
dom mentioned and a 
lus. 

II. Form Demand. Only two | 
and the man. 


IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This card deals most generally with 
the attitudes of the subject toward maternal figures and particularly 
toward separation or discord in that relationship. It may also very 
profitably be structured, especially for working adults, in terms of 
the reaction to the possible authority of the mother as reflecting the 
stable and traditional. Thus the breaking of the relationship reflects 
ability to activate new ideas and projects. Similarly, a good portrayal 
of the subject’s degree of independence is given. 

V. Frequent Plots. The most frequent plots to the picture present 
the man as the son who is either leaving or presenting sad news to the 
woman seen as a mother. 

VI. Significant Variations. The extent to which the man is an in- 
dependent agent is the most important point to observe here. This is, 
of course, best seen in the content of the problem presented and in 
the outcome. Secondarily, the reaction of the mother to the son’s 
problem will bear scrutiny and often reflects the subject’s image of 
maternal control. It is also of interest to note whether or not the 
subject accepts the general mother-son version of this or whether he 
refuses to discuss this relation directly and hence gives other interpre- 


tations—woman and a salesman, man is friend bringing news of her 
son or husband. 


The latter is looking downward 


window are very sel- 
re in no way a necessary part of the basic stimu- 


arge details are involved, the woman 
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CARD 6GF 


I. Murray’s Description. A young woman sitting on the edge of a 
sofa looks back over her shoulder at an older man with a pipe in his 
mouth who seems to be addressing her. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting will refer only to the woman, the man, 
and some explanation of the relationship between them. 

b. Other details often noted: the sofa and the pipe. 

III. Form Demand. The two large details, the woman and the man. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is a picture of sexual advance 
of the older man. It is useful in portraying attitudes toward hetero- 
sexuality, especially in its temporary aspects. 
aoe Plots. In middle-class subjects this is usually a sophis- 
= ae erosexual scene in which the man is proposing some sort 
Š y. In women, particularly, there is considerable variation 
in the reaction of the woman and in the activity proposed by the man. 

VI. Significant Variations. The manner in which the subject re- 
sponds generally reflects his confidence in unstructured interpersonal 
situations. Easy and friendly relations are more generally found in 
PPE middle-class groups than in lower middle-class groups, reflecting 
iA E case and experience in temporary, unexpected personal con- 
fie. on ae es who mistrusts interpersonal relations, especially in 
tise, tn ae implication, tends to ipropose some difficulty or disrup- 
S e ee A surprised or startled reaction in lower 

ass women is often elicited. 


CARD 7BM 


I. Murray’s Description. A gray-haired man is looking at a younger 
man who is sullenly staring into space. 
n a Manifest Stimulus Demand. An adequate accounting requires 
nly the two men, the one on the right normally seen as the older, 
and a statement of some relationship between them. 

IIL. Form Demand. There are only two large detai 
that require attention. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Dem 


ls, the two men, 


and. This is a card dealing with hierarchal 
personal relations, normally taking the form of younger and less ex- 
perienced versus older and more experienced. It is particularly stimu- 
lating of attitudes toward authority, toward the influences of external 
demands (in the person of the older man), and to a somewhat lesser 
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degree attitudes of personal activity or passivity (especially as ‘Seen 
in the person of the younger). More specifically in younger subjects, 
the older man becomes a parental figure and images of the father 
are stimulated. In older subjects, the older man may carry the im- 
plication of a more impersonal authority and hence attitudes toward 
rules and policies, especially in a work setting, are stimulated. 

V. Frequent Plots. The plots to the story follow closely the latent 
stimulus, taking the form most frequently of a father-son or of a pro- 
fessional relationship. In any formula, the older is most frequently 
advising the younger, Especially in middle-class working males, the 
father-son theme is sometimes replaced by a boss-employee one. 

VI. Significant Variations. Points of special interest here deal with 
the extent to which extreme reactions of crime or discord are given 
versus the more usual plots. The nature of the relationship stated 
between the men—how close in goals, how authority-oriented—should 
be particularly noted. The outcome becomes most important in terms 
of whether the young man follows the advice mechanically, integrates 
it into his own plans, or rejects it with hostility, 


CARD 7GF 


I. Murray’s Description. An older woman is sitting on a sofa close 


beside a girl, speaking or reading to her. The girl, who holds a doll 
in her lap, is looking away. 


II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. The two central figures are all that are required for an adequate 
story, plus an explanation of their activity. , 

b. Other details frequently noted are first the doll in the girl’s 


hands and, less frequently, the book from which the woman may be 
reading, 


Ul. Form Dem: 
of the two large d 
and book. 


and. The form demand here is simple, consisting 
etails of the figures plus the small details of the doll 
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V. Frequent Plots. Predominantly seen as mother and child, the 
plots attribute most frequently some sort of “mother” relation: teach- 
ing, advisory, consoling. Secondarily, reading for pleasure or enter- 
tainment is sometimes seen. 

VI. Significant Variations. The question of the form blocks that 
are related to each other is of special interest here. That is, is the 
content primarily descriptive of the mother-to-child form areas or, for 
example, of the child-to-doll area, or the mother-to-doll area? This 
often gives important clues to covert maternal relations. 


CARD 8BM 


I. Murray’s Description. An adolescent boy looks straight out of 
the picture. The barrel of a rifle is visible at one side, and in the 
background is the dim scene of a surgical operation, like a reverie- 
Image, 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting must deal w: 
reverie-image in the background, and some 
why these are in seemingly different planes yet together. 

b. The other details frequently noted are the rifle and some details 
of the surgical scene, the doctor or patient, and, less frequently, the 
‘knife” in the hand of the “doctor.” 

_ UI. Form Demand. The form problem set here is of considerable 
importance in that it presents two blocks of form (the boy and the 
background scene) which, while both “real” enough, do not appear 
to be occurring in the same reality plane. This is further compli- 
cated by the rifle which, while equally real, is not placed so as to fit 
logically into the other form blocks. Similarly, the rarely noted win- 
dow or bookcase in the upper right is present but not consistent with 
the placement of the other forms. The task, of course, is to construct 
an explanation appropriately relating these seemingly unrelated forms. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This picture is a stimulus test of 
the subject’s reality orientation as well as of his ambition and future 
planning skills. Secondarily, it permits hostile and attacking fantasies 
to emerge. 

V. Frequent Plots. The surgical plot is the more frequent, in which 
the boy is seen as dreaming or imagining the background scene. Most 
frequently, this relates to his ambition or future career plans. Fre- 
quently, the scene is reversed and the boy becomes the image in the 


ith the foreground boy, the 
explanation of the reason 
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mind of a doctor—usually as thinking of his son who also will become 
a physician. Occurring in roughly one-fourth of the instances, the rifle 
is related to the boy and then the surgical scene is caused by the 
boy’s shooting someone. 

VI. Significant Variations. The major interest beyond the usual 
content concerns is the way in which the main form elements are re- 
lated. Of special interest will be the possible response to the knife 
or other specific anatomical details of the operating scene, suggestive 
of aggressive tendencies or of castration fears, 


CARD 8GF 

I. Murray’s Description. A young woman sits with her chin in her 
hand looking off into space. 

Il. Manifest Stimulus Demand. An adequate 
erence to the woman and to her “dreamy” pose. 

II. Form Demand. The woman is the onl 
portance, 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This lone figure is usually taken as 
a stimulus to self-oriented fantasy of the minor future planning sort. 
It stimulates a positive daydream, in middle-class women often tak- 
ing the form of marriage and family, of ambition of a short-range 
domestic variety. 

V. Frequent Plots. The plots follow closely the latent stimulus, 


being usually a story of a woman daydreaming of some pleasant 
domestic or closely related event. 


VI. Significant Variations. 
ture, the only variation bein 
than those suggested. 


account requires ref- 


y detail of general im- 


This is a rather highly stereotyped pic- 
g the infrequent possibility of plots other 


CARD 9BM 

I. Murray’s Description. 
taking it easy. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting requires some attention to the reason 
for the lying-down positions and for the group of men. 

b. Other details frequently noted are the specific: 
ber of men and their identification as laborers, tr: 

c. Less frequently, one or more of the m 
and the man in the left front as “younger.” 
ing or body parts may be noted. 


Four men in overalls are lying in the grass 


ation of the num- 
‘amps, soldiers. 

en may be seen as Negro 
Similarly, details of cloth- 
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Ill. Form Demand. This card presents many possibilities of form 
notation (the clothing, positions, body parts) but the more usual and 
only necessary forms are the four men. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. The basic stimulus here is probably 
that conveyed by the relaxed positions and relates to issues of ease, 
not-work, and lack of responsibility, and the relationship of passive 
enjoyment to superego. Secondarily, the close physical proximity of 
the bodies readily stimulates apprehension over body contact and 
sometimes male homosexual concerns. Closely related to this is the 
possibility of interpreting the scene in terms of peers, “buddies,” and 
male companions which may reflect the male subject’s ease with his 
own sexuality. 

V. Frequent Plots. The dominant plot here appears to be that of 

men of some inferior class position who are relaxing and resting. In 
middle-class subjects, work is a normal accompaniment, either before 
this scene or after it. 
; VI. Significant Variations. Singling out of individuals is of special 
interest and most frequently occurs with respect to the “younger” 
Person or with one of the others seen as Negro. It is also possible to 
utilize the “Negro” perception as relating to latent homosexual aggres- 
Sion fantasies, 


CARD 9GF 


I. Murray’s Description. A young woman with a magazine and a 
Purse in her hand looks from behind a tree at another young woman 
mM a party dress running along a beach. 

IL. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting will include the two women plus an 
explanation of the “hiding” of the one and the running of the other. 

b. Other details frequently noted include reference to the beach 
and water, to the long dress of the one woman, to the tree. 

OI. Form Demand, This picture also lends itself to some detail 
observation, but the basic form demands include only the two figures. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This stimulus in most groups is seen 
as a conflict of either a sibling nature or of two women over a man. 
Tt is basically a picture reflecting female peer relations. ; 

V. Frequent Plots. Most frequently, the plots to this picture are 
of two women in conflict, frequently over a man, and somewhat less 
frequently a story in which the background woman has done some- 
thing wrong. Co-operation as a basic plot occurs in about one story 
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out of ten. (Note: Rosenzweig and Fleming ™ suggest about 20 per 
cent among adult women.) 

VI. Significant Variations. The point of central interest here is 
probably the interpersonal relations between the two women. 


CARD 10 


I. Murray’s Description. A young woman's head against a man’s 
shoulder. 


Il. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting will refer to two figures in some kind 
of close physical position. In general, the figure on the left is seen 
as male and that on the right as female. However, both figures are 
sufficiently vague as to sustain alternative interpretations. Rosenzweig 
and Fleming!" report that 100 adult subjects see the left figure as 
male in 100 per cent of the instances. The right figure is seen as 
female in 98 per cent of the men and 96 per cent of the women. The 
writer’s own experience would be more in accord with Eron !!2 whose 
subjects generally so identify these figures in slightly over 40 per cent 
of the instances. This does not include a related interpretation of 
mother and son in 12 per cent of his nonhospitalized cases. Thus 
it appears that this is not unequivocally a stimulus of older male and 
female, but rather a stimulus of closeness and sensuality, and that 
with some ease the subject may interpret either figure as male or 
female. This does not deny, however, the more probable interpreta- 
tion of older male on left and female on right. 

Il. Form Demand. Two central, large details only, the two figures. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is a picture of close physical 
contact and deals with two primary issues. First, how does the sub- 
ject handle close physical contact and sensuality? Second, how does 
he react to love-objects, especially toward possible separation? When 
so phrased, it also is reflective either of the subject’s view of his spouse 
or of the intimate emotional (though not generally sexual) relation 
between his parents. 

V. Frequent Plots. There are three basic plots here, all involving 
the two figures in close embrace. Following Eron, they may perhaps 
be called contentment or nurturance of partner, departure of one part- 
ner, or reunion. They occur in about this same order of frequency: 

VI. Significant Variations. The identification of the figures is prob- 
ably the central point of variation here. Despite the author’s observa- 
tions on the relative ease of seeing these figures as of either sex, he 
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would scrutinize carefully those interpretations which do not follow 
the more usual identification of the left figure as male and the right 
as female. It should not be overlooked that in middle-class American 
society this is the strongly “preferred” interpretation, rather than 
merely the interpretation that follows logically from the physical stimu- 
lus. The subject’s ease with the close physical contact may be specially 
scrutinized. 


CARD 11 


I. Murray’s Description. A road skirting a deep chasm between 
high cliffs. On the road in the distance are obscure figures. Protrud- 
ing from the rock on one side is the long head and neck of a dragon. 

IL. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. Here Murray’s description is probably also the best description 
of the manifest stimulus. It should be noted, however, that the obscure 
figures are not necessarily human and are frequently perceived as 
bugs, a pack horse, etc. The “dragon” also may be seen as other 
animals and either as coming out or entering the cavern on the rock. 
Some explanation in the story would also be expected to account for 
the elemental or “prehistoric” quality of the scene. 

b. Other details frequently noted include some details of the rock 
and chasm and less frequently the smaller “fleeing” figure in front of 
the form block on the bridge. 

II. Form Demand. This picture is more complex in form than 
many of the earlier listed ones, both in providing more form areas and 
in the general vagueness and poorly defined identity. Formwise, this 
is a difficult picture and strains the subject’s imagination more. It is 
thus a good picture for testing the subject’s range of imagination and 
his ability to deal with irregular and poorly identified stimuli. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is a stimulus of the unknown 
and the uncontrolled. It reflects the subject's fear of attack (the “man” 
attacked by the “dragon”) and his ability to deal with lack of social 
restraint. More generally, it may be described as an “elemental” pic- 
ture in that the scene is raw and unsocialized and the plots told to it 
need not deal with properly controlled social events. In subjects fear- 
ful of such uncontrolled emotions, either strong aggression or suc- 
corance demands are readily expressed. In such cases, the subject’s 
response to the “dragon” is of special interest. It may be used to 
reflect assertive feelings—being seen as coming out of the cliff and 
attacking people below. It may also be used to reflect succorance 
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demands—being seen as a protecting animal or as going into the cliff 
in search of a refuge. 

V. Frequent Plots. Stories of aggression and/or escape seem the 
most frequent to this picture, with the “dragon” seen as coming out 
of the cliff in possible attack upon the obscure figures near the bridge. 

VI. Significant Variations. Stories in which the subject portrays 
difficulty in controlling the animals (dragon, bug) or those in which 
the hero is pursued by the animals often reflect an inability to control 
instinctual or sexual drives. 


CARD 12M 


I. Murray’s Description. A young man is lying on a couch with his 
eyes closed. Leaning over him is the gaunt form of an elderly man, 
his hand stretched out above the face of the reclining figure. 

IL. Manifest Stimulus Demand. An adequate accounting will in- 
clude the two figures plus their unusual position, 

III. Form Demand. The two figu 


ies are the only basic forms, 
though the outstretched hand m 


ay be treated as a separate detail. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. The relation of the potentially pas- 
sive and dependent to some superior uncontrollable force is the basic 
emotional stimulus here. It will reflect the subject's passivity, his 
attitude toward a controlling force (including in some subjects the 


attitude toward a therapist), and potentially, in some subjects, homo- 
sexual concerns, 


V. Frequent Plots, 


Plots of hypnotism, illness of the young man, 
or some religious rite 


are frequent here, In these the older man will 
be the hypnotist or the minister or doctor. 

VI. Significant Variations. The boy’s reaction to the potentially 
passive dependent status is of particular interest, including the extent 
to which the boy has willingly submitted or been forced. 


CARD 12F 
I. Murray’s Description. The portrait of 
old woman with a shawl over her hea 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 
a. An adequate accounting will include 
some explanation of their being together in 
b. Generally, the interpretation of s 
it. However, recently we have seen 


a young woman. A weird 
d is grimacing in the background. 


only the two figures plus 
this position. 

ubject is about as Murray gives 
in female subjects over seventy 
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interpretations in which the “weird old woman” becomes a gently 
smiling and helpful person. Close examination of the face of the 
older figure suggests that “weird” and “grimacing” are not necessary 
connotations. 

III. Form Demand. The two figures are the only major details, 
though the facial feature of the older woman can be differentially 
perceived. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. In subjects in the middle-age range, 
this appears to be a stimulus relating older to younger. Thus, for the 
mature woman, threats of old age appear prominent. In the younger 
adult, apprehension over control by an older woman appears more 
prominent. A basic stimulus selected by many subjects, especially 
women, is one which portrays the old woman as some symbolic repre- 
sentation of a part of the younger: her evil self, her self when aged, etc. 

V. Frequent Plots. Most generally, the younger woman bears a 
family relationship to the older woman who is influencing or advising 
in some way. In about one-third of the stories, the older woman is 
seen as adversely influencing. In about one-third of the stories, a 
second plot will appear in which the older woman is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of the younger woman. 

VI. Significant Variations. Of importance here is the issue of 
whether the subject sees the two figures in the same reality plane 
(mother-daughter ) or whether one is a symbolic representation (my 
bad self, me when old, etc.). In addition, if treated in this latter 
fashion, the particular ideas toward the good and evil or other parts 
of the self should be specially viewed. In the light of the possibility 
of some, especially older, subjects seeing the background woman as 
kindly, responses to her should probably be watched more carefully 
and attention paid to the extent to which projection rather than reality 
observation is involved in attributing adverse influences. 


CARD 12BG 


I. Murray’s Description. A rowboat is drawn up on the bank of 
a woodland stream. There are no human figures in the picture. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. An adequate accounting of this 
picture would include some reference to the boat, the woodland scene, 
and probably an explanation of the boat being unattended. The 
assumption of the need for some explanation of the “no people” is 
based upon the general feeling that the majority of subjects will feel 
compelled to offer such explanation. This is again, as in 1 and 10, 
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and perhaps 12F, a case where the real stimulation of the card must 
be described in terms of the usual complex social assumptions made 
about the situation reflected in the card, and where merely describing 
the actual physical objects present is clearly an oversimplification. 

Ill. Form Demand. This picture presents many possibilities of 
detail observation, details of the trees, flowers, stream, faces in the 
ambiguous tree forms, ete. Only a response to the readily identifiable 
boat and the woodland nature of the scene is generally to be expected, 
however. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. Here, the stimulus appears to be of 
two qualities, one represented by the absence of people and the other 
by pastoral, quiet, idyllic nature. These point to special sources of 
interpretation. The first is to see whether the subject prefers to intro- 
duce people or merely to accept the scene as presented. Many sub- 
jects, of course, are quite enchanted by not being required to deal 
with people here and accept the nature aspects willingly. Others will 
introduce people. The second is the question of the extent to which 
the subject can handle the possible sensitivity and relaxation of this 
scene. Some insight into the ability to handle positive, comforting 
emotions may be gained here. 

V. Frequent Plots. Sheer fun and adventure stories appear fre- 
quently here. These usually include some people who have left their 
boat for reasons dealing with the particul 
It should be recalled, however, that, whil 
and cheery aspects of this picture are not So apparent that quite sinister 
stories cannot readily be presented. In the light of the more generally 
perceived positive aspects of the stimulus, however, the author, in the 
case of the sinister stories, would look for inabilities to accept positive 
emotions, sensuality, and possibly the feeling that without the social 


control provided by the presence of people the subject may fear his 
instinctual life will get out of hand. 


VI. Significant Variations. These have been really indicated. They 


are the presence or absence of people and the treatment of the possible 
sensuous and relaxed elements. 


ar adventure in progress. 
e less frequent, the bright 


CARD 13MF 

I. Murray’s Description. 

head buried in his 
in bed. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 


A young man is standing with downcast 
arm. Behind him is the figure of a woman lying 
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a. An adequate accounting will include the man with downcast 
head, the woman, and some explanation for their being together in 
this fashion. 

b. Other details frequently noted include references to books, the 
bed, and the nudity of the woman. 

Ill. Form Demand. The two major details are the two persons. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is a stimulus of sexuality and, 
in the light of the usual responses of middle-class subjects, for them 
it might even be called a stimulus of illicit sex or of sex accompanied 
by guilt or other negative reactions. Generally, it suggests subject’s 
attitude toward sex partner and particularly toward the reactions prior 
or subsequent to intercourse. Relations between sexual and aggressive 
feelings are often portrayed. 

V. Frequent Plots. The plot of illicit sex followed by guilt is pos- 
sibly the first plot in frequency in middle-class adult subjects. Some- 
what less frequently appears the plot in which the woman is ill or dead 
and the man (often a husband) is expressing remorse or grief. 

VI. Significant Variations. The variations of the two persons to 
either the plot of illicit sex or (not unrelated) death or aggression 
are of special interest. One may particularly observe: how well does 
the subject construct a plot to this “shocking” picture; is his form 
level disturbed by its content? 


CARD 13B 


I. Murray’s Description. A little boy is sitting on the doorstep of 
a log cabin. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting would include the 
Some explanation for his seeming aloneness. ; 

b. Other details frequently noted are the details of the cabin, espe- 
cially whether or not containing people and, less frequently, attention 
to the possibility that the boy is holding something in his hands. : 

II. Form Demand. The smallness of the boy in comparison with 
the cabin, plus the general absence of other people, may generally lend 
a quality of smallness and aloneness to the boy. In any event, the 
boy and his relationship to some wider concept are the major stimulus 
demands here. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. The potentially underprivileged 
and/or deserted boy suggests an underlying stimulus of loneliness and 
insignificance that encourages the respondent to explain his feelings 


boy and, normally, 
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toward such states and toward their causes. The latter are normally 
seen in terms of either the environment of lack or of parental absence 
or neglect. 

V. Frequent Plots. This is frequently a deserted or at least left- 
behind boy of a less-privileged family. He is generally waiting for 
the return of his parents. Occasionally it is seen as a stimulus to the 
need for escape from unpleasant surroundings and dreams of ambition 
are attributed to the boy. 

VI. Significant Variations. The relation of the boy to the absence 


of parents, if so interpreted, is of special interest, as is the explanation 
of the relation of the boy to his present environment. 


CARD 13G 

I. Murray’s Description. 
of stairs. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 
the girl and the flight of stairs plus 
being where she is. 

TI. Form Demand. 
ness of the background 
same category as 13B 


A little girl is climbing a winding flight 


An adequate accounting includes 
an explanation of her reason for 


It seems possible that the general massive gray- 

and the stairs place this picture in much the 
» a stimulus of the lone small person in an environ- 
ment that is overwhelming. Here, however, the background lends 
itself more to impersonal than to personal interpretations, 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. The small person struggling against 
some impersonal but overwhelming environment, This picture also 
lends itself to projection of symptoms associated with defenses against 
the feeling of being overwhelmed by one’s own anxieties, 

V. Frequent Plots. The plots to the picture usually take the form 
of a girl climbing the stairs exploring, 
known situation. 


VI. Significant Variations. Of special interest here is the situation 
that will confront the girl as she proceeds as well as the presence of 


obsessive preoccupation reflective of inability to handle the gray im- 
personality of this picture, 


by choice or necessity, some un- 


CARD 14 
I. Murray’s Description. 


The silhouette of a man (or woman) 
against a bright window. Th 


e rest of the picture is totally black, 
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Il. Manifest Stimulus Demand. An adequate accounting will in- 
clude the single figure and some reference to his activity or, usually. 
his thoughts at the time. While Murray proposes that the figure tmay 
also be a woman, this seems much less a reasonable interpretation 
than for 3BM, for example. In the author's own experiences, as well 
as those of Eron ™ and of Rosenzweig and Fleming," the figure is 
seen as male, The writer would be inclined, with Rapaport," to see 
the attribution of female to be reflective of some special preoccupation. 

III. Form Demand. The figure-ground characteristics of this card 
tend to support the interpretation of a person standing in the room, 
with his back to the subject and facing the outside light. However, 
in a small percentage of the cases (8 per cent in Eron’s hospitalized 
group), the figure is seen as climbing into the room from outside. 
Small objects can also be seen in the “totally black” background though 
these occur generally only in disturbed or anxious subjects. Some, who 
do not report a suggestive white speck, do still wonder what might 
be lurking in the dark. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is most frequently a stimulus 
to self-ambition fantasy and daydreaming. It is thus reflective of the 
degree of ambition and organization of the subject’s future planning. 
This includes, of course, the interpretation in which ambition is rejected 
z the subject returns to some routine activity identified not with 

he outside (or the future) but with the room behind him. 

In many ways it would be more appropriate merely to identify this 
the verbalization of self-fantasy and to 
-class groups this is closely related to 
In other persons, and in 
£ suicide or other depres- 


Stimulus as one encouraging 
observe that in many middle 
fantasies of ambition, often work-oriented. 
Some of the middle-class persons, fantasies 0 
Sive fantasies appear. 

V. Frequent Plots. Predominantly the figure standing at the win- 
dow, most frequently at night or very early morning, thinking of the 
Outside world, particularly as it relates to his future plans. 

VI. Significant Variations. Plots other than the more frequent one 


just suggested are of special interest, particularly since the range of 


plots appears quite limited here. Of special interest are the responses 


i . i š 
n which objects are seen in the dark. 


CARD 15 


I. Murray’s Description. A gaunt man with clenched hands is stand- 


i 
ng among gravestones, 
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Il. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting will include the old man plus some 
explanation for his being among gravestones. 

b. Other details frequently noted include the clenched hands some- 
times seen as holding something, or as being restrained as by hand- 
cuffs or rope. 

II. Form Demand. The man and the basic scene are the only two 
major form elements. Due possibly to the general stern and darkened 
aspects of the scene, there are a number of small details that lend 
themselves to a variety of special interpretations. Thus the grave- 
stones may be seen as chairs in an auditorium, the clenched hands as 
holding a lamp, a prayer book, ete. These border on perceptual dis- 
tortions, as does seeing the man as a woman. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is normally a sad picture lend- 
ing itself especially to thoughts of sadness, death, and hostility. The 
slightly ghoulish aspects of the card tend to stimulate ideas of sadness. 
It is provocative of death and aggression fantasies. It does permit, 
also, the focussing upon the man as a sympathetic figure in which case 
sadness at the loss of a loved figure may become the main stimulus. 

V. Frequent Plots. The most frequent plots are those of sadness at 
loss of a loved one, or the interpretation of the scene as religious. Less 
frequent are plots of fear, loneliness, or of an unreal or symbolic nature. 

VI. Significant Variations. It is of special interest to see whom 
the subject proposes as dead or ill and the extent to which guilt feelings 
are aroused. Considering the potential for unreal, symbolic, and 
wanton aggression here, special attention should be given to such plots. 


CARD 16 


I. Murray’s Description. Blank card. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

II. Form Demand. This is a white card without further form of 
any kind. It is possible, of course, for the subject to accept the stimu- 
lation of the white and to associate to it his responses. Echo responses 
of this sort—white for my purity, blankness for my mind, white rabbit, 
or white snow—may perhaps be accepted as self-conscious evasions 
and generally considered rejects. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. One suspects that the basic stimulus 
of this card may best be described only in terms of the individual’s 
frame of mind at the time of presentation. 


It would appear to reflect 
the anxieties or problems that have been gr 


adually accumulating over 
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the previous stories. The card is thus less useful when given at the 
beginning of a series. É 

; V. Frequent Plots. Accordingly, the plots vary widely, the largest 
single category of response possibly being autobiographical, though 
here too, of course, specific plots vary. 

VI. Significant Variations. It is of special interest here to note the 
way in which the subject constructs his story. Does he begin at once 
telling a story and permit the examiner to himself imagine the “stimu- 
lus” through the implications of the plot? Does he first describe a 
stimulus and then tell a story about it? Is he willing to accept his 
own fantasy readily or does he qualify and/or avoid it with reference 
to the card, with echo associations of whiteness, etc.? 

The extent of hostility to the examiner or possibly, if in therapy, to 
the therapist may also be reflected in this card. 


CARD 17BM 


I. Murray’s Description. A naked man is clinging to a rope. 


is in the act of climbing up or down. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting includes t 
explanation of the setting. This norm 
whether the man is going up or down the rope. 

b. Other details frequently noted include specific reference to the 
muscles or the nudity. Not infrequently, the background gray will 
be referred to in identifying the scene. 

II. Form Demand. The impression of movement is strong here 
and, while in essence the only major form consists of the man, the rope, 
and the background, it would seem that attention to the movement is 
an essential part of the stimulus. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is 
because it reflects the subject's concept of t 
t his environment and images of his prowess Or vulnerability to en- 
vironmental forces. Narcissistic, exhibitionistic, and competitive ideas 
are readily aroused here as are notions of fear and escape. 

V. Frequent Plots. The man may be seen as an athlete showing his 
prowess or as an escaped prisoner. Normally, the figure is the hero 
in the general sense and the sympathy of the storyteller is with him. 
That is, the escaped prisoner is normally escaping from evil forces. 
Most frequently, he will be seen as going up the rope. (Eron ™ reports 


He 


he man and the rope plus an 
ally implies a reference to 


an extremely useful picture 
he relation of the individual 
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46.7 per cent of his hospitalized and 40 per cent of his nonhospitalized 
populations see him that way. ) 

VI. Significant Variations. It is useful to note the nature of the 
environment in which the figure is found as well as whether or not 
other figures are introduced to assist, hamper, or observe him. The 
subject’s desire for recognition and display or his fears of vulnerability 


should be noted. Attention may be paid to the possible descriptions 
of nudity or physical build. 


CARD 17GF 


I. Murray’s Description. A bridge over water. A female figure 


leans over the railing. In the background are tall buildings and small 
figures of men. 


II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting includes the woman 
tion of the drama of the scene, 
to other details. 


b. Other details frequently noted include the bridge, the water 
below, the small figures of men. 

II. Form Demand. The picture includes 
but the woman and the general “ 
basic stimuli. 
of the plot. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. The depressive, irregular, or dra- 
matic aspects would appear to be the major emotional stimulus. The 
specific plots are individual efforts to explain these qualities. Along 
these lines, depression, suicide, female homosexuality, and criminality 
are all possible associated ideas, 

V. Frequent Plots. Plots of suicide or female unhappiness are fre- 
quently developed. If related to small m 
the girl friend or lookout for a gang. 


possibly departing or deviant love-object are often reflected. 
VI. Significant Variations. It is of special interest to see whether 
the plot revolves entirely arou 


ind the woman or whether she is seen 
as related to the other small figures. In the former case, the self- 
oriented feelings, usually negative, dominate the plot. In the latter, 


the idea of self as related to others forms a stronger part of the 
subject’s ideas. 


and some explana- 
This may include specific references 


a wide variety of forms 
“strangeness” of the scene are the 
The other form details refer to the variations and details 


ale figures, she may become 
In this case, attitudes toward a 
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CARD 18BM 


I. Murray’s Description. A man is clutched from behind by three 
hands. The figures of his antagonists are invisible. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a. An adequate accounting here would clearly parallel Murray's 
description—including reference to the men, the hands, and the un- 
usualness of the scene (invisible antagonists). 

b. Other details frequently noted include the facial features (anx- 
ious, tense) and the clothing (disheveled). 

Il. Form Demand. The man and the three hands are, of course, 
the major form stimuli. The unusual placement of the hands is also 
specifically stimulating of explanation. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This is a stimulus of the fearful per- 
son attacked by unknown forces. As such, it reflects the extent of the 
subject’s feeling of control or hopeless susceptibility to the aggression 
of others. Fears of mysterious sources of influences, sometimes within 
the individual himself, are aroused. Fears of drug or alcohol addiction 
also appear. 

V. Frequent Plots. The man is most generally seen as fearful, or 
anxious, and being attacked or restrained. He himself is also fre- 
quently seen as drunk and as disheveled. 

VI. Significant Variations. A point of special interest is whether 
the basic “mysterious force” is within the person or whether it is “be- 
hind” him. Similarly, the extent to which the plot is disrupted by an 
inability to satisfactorily explain the three hands in the picture is of 
special note. 


CARD 18GF 


woman has her hands squeezed around 


I. Murray’s Description. A 
appears to be pushing across 


the throat of another woman whom she 
the banister of a stairway. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. An adequate accounting will refer 
to the two figures and some explanation of the position of the two. 
It should be pointed out that, in the light of the high frequency of 
“helpful” or “positive” stories to this picture, it might be well to relate 
its description in more neutral terms. In particular, the words 
“squeezed” and “pushing” seem overstated. This does not mean that 
a large, normal population cannot “misperceive” a stimulus. It is 
apparent that they can. If we assume this to be essentially an aggres- 
Sive picture, then the normal subjects would appear to prefer to ignore 
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it. This relates more to their preferences and stereotypes (as in 10) 
than to any perceptual distortion per se. 

It is also not clear that the second figure is “another woman.” The 
figure is seen as male about as frequently as it is seen as female and 
somewhat less frequently seen as a child (male or female) or as a 
“young” man or woman. 

II. Form Demand. The two figures and their unusual position. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This would appear to be an aggres- 
sive stimulus, much as Murray initially described. It remains true, 
however, that approximately half of normal adult subjects see this as a 
helpful, supportive picture. (In Rosenzweig and Fleming,! 46 per 
cent give plots of this sort.) However, the fact that notions of injury, 
anxiety, cruelty, or distress are reported may suggest that even this 
group at some level recognizes the aggressive scene for what it is and 
attempts to avoid it by turning it into its opposite. This would, in 
essence, appear to be more relevant to the character of the group of 
subjects than to any need to redesignate the picture, 

It might therefore still be appropriate to propose this as a stimulus 
of aggression and to concern ourselves with the ways in which sub- 
jects attempt to deny and cover up this recognition. In this light the 
figure on the left becomes particularly important. 

V. Frequent Plots. As suggested, help and consolation constitute 


the single largest category of plot. This is followed by direct plots of 
cruelty and aggression, 


VI. Significant Variations. The success and ease with which sub- 
jects provide a “nonaggressive” plot is of special interest. Similarly, 


the relation of the figure on the left to the plot requires special 
attention. 


CARD 19 


I. Murray’s Description. A weird picture of cloud formations over- 
hanging a snow-covered cabin in the country. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. 

a, An adequate account would include the snow-covered cabin, 
sometimes differently interpreted, and the outside elements, sometimes 
seen as bad weather, sometimes as abstract forces, 

b. Other details frequently noted include the detail of the “windows,” 
the outside forces, and the black figure directly behind the cabin. 

II. Form Demand. In addition to the two major form elements 
to which we just referred, this picture presents a wealth of analogous 
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details which permit a wide range of interpretation. The subject's 
ability to make a coherent story out of this ambiguity is one of the 
most useful aspects of this picture. 

IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. The basic stimulus of this picture 
may profitably be seen as “newness and unusualness.” As such, it 
provides useful clues to the subject’s ability to cope with the new and 
unusual and with his differential reactions to structure (in earlier 
cards) versus lack of structure (in this card). 

The basic stimulus may also be conceptualized in terms of the 
potentially isolated individual (the cabin) in the presence of imper- 
sonal forces of potential evil (the outside snow or other threatening 
elements), The ability to tell a coherent story here usually reflects 
some security feelings, some independent thinking, and a good reality 
grasp. Stereotypic thinkers or persons without firm security feelings 
often reject this card, either totally or as “bad art” or merely as “weird.” 

V. Frequent Plots. The usual plot refers to some unit (cabin, boat, 
shack) as subjected to outside, potentially bad forces (rain, storm, 
snow, evil, evil figures, spooks). The plots then may emphasize either 
the safe warmth within the house or the possible harm to be done 
by the outside forces. 

VI. Significant Variations. Of particular interest here is the ability 
to tell a coherent story. Also of importance is the extent to which 
comfortable coping with outside forces is presented versus fearful 
anticipation of evil. Part of this will consist of the descriptions given 
of the outside (especially whether personal or impersonal) and of the 
inside (whether desolate or warm and protected). A number of 
Special interpretations may occur here: the “windows” as eyes, the 
black figure as a witch. These usually reflect special preoccupations 


related to guilt. 
CARD 20 


I. Murray’s Description. The dimly illuminated figure of a man (or 
Woman) in the dead of night leaning against a lamppost. 

II. Manifest Stimulus Demand. An adequate accounting will in- 
clude the figure (not necessarily the larger part) and some reference 
to the setting. The details in the setting and the dim light are fre- 
quently included. The figure is more generally male. 

II. Form Demand. This is a single form picture, though it may 
be noted that the relation of the single person to the distant lights 


3 
may contribute to a stimulus of “aloneness. 
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IV. Latent Stimulus Demand. This picture is a stimulus of indeci- 
sion, indefiniteness, loneliness. Into this feeling the subject may insert 
direct loneliness, aggression, or other personal feeling. 

V. Frequent Plots. The subject is generally alone and waiting for 
some specific person (often a date or spouse). Uncertainty or loneli- 
ness are a large part of this plot. 

Secondarily, a plot reflective possibly of the dark aspect is one of 
crime or potential aggression, in which the figure is waiting for a gang 
or is a holdup man waiting for a victim. 

VI. Significant Variations. The relation of the figure to the environ- 
ment is an item of special interest here. Where docs he place himself 
with respect to the potential loneliness aspect of the stimulus? 


APPENDIX A 


Some notes on administration 


The procedure indicated by Murray ™° was discussed in Chapter 3. This 
he eae is an entirely sound one which is preferred by many workers in 
oe a eld. It seems to the writer especially appropriate when exploration 
be . ten itself and the sources and ramifications of the subject’s fantasy 
eae. interest of the investigation. For ordinary purposes of clinical 
the A = when knowledge of special groups of subjects is the central focus, 
Doc hor would recommend a somewhat modified procedure. This is the 

ure suggested in Chapter 3. Its special features are as follows: 
Senn set of twelve to fifteen pictures is an adequate sample of the fantasy 

i inary purposes. This set should be selected along the lines suggested. 
fo a The set may be administered in one session, normally lasting from 

rty-five minutes to 1% hours. 
cee Ee same set of pictures should be use 
lso sit organ ‘As much as possible other rel 
the utilize the same set, with special additions as may 

Particular focus of the problem. 


d for all subjects within a given 
ated investigations should 
be suggested by 


Technique of Administration 


m The standard procedure of administration, and the one for which the set 
as centrally designed, is the individual interview format. In this the 
Xaminer presents the instructions and the pictures and the subjects respond 


verbally. The examiner then records in written form the responses. The 


ata to be recorded consist of all remarks made by the subject from the 


Presentation of the first picture to the completion of his story to the last 
Picture in the series. This implies that any remarks of the subject which 
He himself indicates are not part of his responses are nonetheless to be 
ee This includes side remarks and criticism of the testing situation, 
Ne examiner, the previous pictures. 
f The instructions to be followed are 
ormat is as follows: 


those provided by Murray. The basic 


rm of intelligence. I am going to show you 


This i å 
his is a test of imagination, one fo 
k will be to make up as dramatic a 


s z 
A is pictures, one at a time; and your tas 
ory as you can for each. Tell what has led up to the event shown in the 


BE. describe what is happening at the moment, what the characters are feeling 
> thinking; and then give the outcome. Speak your thoughts as they come 
your mind. Do you understand? 
267 
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The author proposes one specific and one general modification of these 
instructions. First, eliminate the reference to “one form of intelligence. 
This is a minor modification and no harm is done by including it. However, 
to the extent that it encourages the subject to think of the creation of stories 
as a sort of test, closely related to the intelligence test with which he may 
be familiar, it is probably inadvisable. Second, these instructions can be 
modified in any way that is basically an elaboration upon them. The ob- 
jective is not to repeat identically these words for all subjects, but to be 
sure that all subjects understand the task that is set for them. Thus, if it is 
necessary to repeat them two or three times for a subject, do so. If the 
subject appears not to comprehend the notion of “telling a story,” this 
could be equated in as many ways as seem necessary to get over this idea. 
References to scripts, scenarios, fairy tales, stories your mother told you, 
plots of books, etc., are entirely legitimate. The points to be conveyed to 
the subject are: 

1. He is to tell a story. This is a sequence of events with some develop- 
ment of time in it. It includes a beginning, a middle, and an end. The 
middle refers to a description of what is present in the picture as he sees it. 
The beginning refers to some notion of how this came about, how things 
got to be this way. The end refers to some explanation of what might 
happen in the future, how it will all come out. 

2. In so doing, he is to use his imagination. This means that he is to 
give whatever seems to him a good explanation of the picture. In so doing, 
he may be told that people think up all sorts of different things to the picture 
and that it is his own ideas that the examiner is interested in. 

8. He is to describe the situation as he sees it and he is to propose feel- 
ings, actions, ideas, characterizations. 

It is generally well for the examiner to repeat the instructions after the 
first and second stories have been given if the subject does not complete 
his stories with the usual outcome. If such reminders do not produce 
traditional endings, the author would not insist, but rather would assume 
that the failure to give endings is a datum to be used in interpretation and 
not a failure of the subject to understand the instructions. 

It is strongly recommended that stories be recorded by picture number 
rather than merely by sequence. This is a precaution against losing track 
of the actual picture to which the story was told. While in most normal 
subjects the picture can be identified from the story alone, in some cases 
this is not true. It is also strongly advised that each record be identified 
with the name or code number, age, sex of the subject, plus any other 
identification information pertinent to the purpose for which the record was 
taken. Similarly, each record should be marked with the date of adminis- 
tration and with the name of the test administrator. This is a reminder 
that such records may be used in later months for research purposes and 
that the memory of the examiner should not always be relied upon to provide 
these cues. 

After the last story has been given, the subject should be asked to select 
the two cards which he likes best. To assist in this process all the pictures 
may be spread out in front of him and the subject allowed to rearrange them 
or pick them up if he chooses. After he has selected two, he should be 
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asked to give his reasons for his selection. As an aid in the process he may 
be reminded of the story he told to them and asked if he wishes to change 
or add to his story in any way. Following this, the process should be re- 
peated with respect to his two least-liked cards. If the subject claims that 
he likes them all equally, or dislikes them all equally, he should still be 
encouraged to select these four pictures. It is sometimes helpful here to 
rephrase the best- and least-liked issues, suggesting that you want him to 
select the two where he liked best the stories he told perhaps or where he 
liked them least. If the subject asks, “What do you mean, did I like the 
people, or the art work?” the author would be inclined to avoid a choice, 
asking the subject to pick them on any basis he wishes. Subjects seldom 
have difficulty doing this, though their logic for their choices may vary. 


The Role of the Examiner 


The role of the examiner is essentially one of encouraging the subject to 
respond freely without at the same time indicating directions and choices 
in the subjects manner of response. There appears to be considerable 
Possibility that a specially played role on the part of the examiner—inten- 
tional assertiveness, negative criticism of performance, and the like—can 
influence the resulting productions.° It seems probable, also, that less in- 
tentional role-playing on the part of the examiner may also influence the 
Production, though it is by no means clear in what ways. In this situation, 
it seems most appropriate for the examiner to maintain the “encouragingly 
neutral” role which is traditional in such situations. Beyond the establish- 
ment of initial rapport and the presentation of the instructions and the 
Pictures, the author suggests that the examiner should: 

1. Refrain from indicating the content of the subject’s response at any 
Point. Thus, when the subject asks what something might be, the examiner's 
response should convey the notion that the picture area in question can be 
whatever the subject wishes. This should be presented, however, not as a 
challenge but as a freedom of choice should the subject so desire. 

_ 2. Refrain from interfering with the flow of the subject’s thought by the 
insertion of issues determined by the examiner. Thus, it is proposed that 
all inquiries be left until the end of the entire series of cards, At that time 
Inquiry is justified on at least two grounds. First, if the subject has pre- 
sented some remark which the examiner is inclined to see as a basic per- 
Ceptual distortion or a logical inconsistency of a major sort, the subject 
should be asked to tell again what he said at that point. Here the interest 
is one primarily of clarification. The examiner did not quite understand 
and wishes to be enlightened. Second, if the examiner has some special 
Interest stemming from his on-the-spot analysis of responses, he could in- 
Quire further about certain of the subject’s responses which appear to relate 
to this notion. Thus, if specific parental hostility is suggested as a problem, 
the examiner may want to discuss again his responses to card 6BM or 7BM. 


his will be especially true, of course, in the discussion following the sub- 
° For a particularly useful discussion of these various possibilities, the reader is 
referred to Chapters 3, 4, and 5 of Seymour Sarason, The Clinical Interaction 


(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954). 
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ject’s choices of best- and least-liked cards. Here the author would feel free 
to encourage the subject to elaborate his original story, criticize it if he 
wishes, change it if he wishes. It should be recalled, however, that any 
changes or elaborations the subject makes at this stage are not to be seen 
as editorial changes justifying alteration of the original responses but as 
addenda that may throw light upon the original response as given. 


Special Features of Recording the Stories 


In recording all that transpires between the initial presentation of picture 
1 and the end of the last story, some problems of what to include arise. 
Generally, as suggested in the foregoing, all verbal remarks of the subject are 
to be recorded. In addition, it may be well to remark briefly on such points 
as reaction time, notations of pauses, and extraverbal happenings. 

It has not been the present writer's habit to record reaction times. How- 
ever, many examiners find this useful. If this is done, some systematic way 
of stabilizing the time intervals should be developed. It is often best not 
to introduce a stop watch into the situation. The examiner can “calibrate 
himself to count seconds and to note the number of seconds elapsed between 
card presentation and beginning of story. These may not be exact accord- 
ing to the clock, but they enable comparisons to be made between records 
and within records. The primary importance of such notations is the cues 
they may give to stories or pictures which have special meaning for the 
subject. Such cues would come from a comparison of specific individual 
reaction times with the average reaction time for that subject. The aver- 
age will itself vary from subject to subject, of course, but the author would 
suspect that the intra-individual variations would be of most use. In this 


connection both unusually short and unusually long reaction times should be 
examined. 


Notations of pauses are useful in indic: 
in the record. For these notations it is fe 


onds is being overly specific. Rather, a simple notation of (short pause) oF 
(long pause) seems sufficient, The writer has made a habit of indicating 
short and long pauses by dashes, varying the length of the line somewhat to 
indicate the length of hesitation and as a means of indicating records give? 
in a halting manner where each few words are interspersed by a short pause- 

The recording of the behavior of the subject other than his verbalizations 
is largely a matter of personal preference. The author is inclined to feel 


that such notations are less apt to lead to valid inferences than are the data 
of the stories proper, including, of course, pauses, delayed reaction times, 
and other formal aspects. If the examiner wishes to record these, however, 
they can be noted in the body of the story, with parentheses or other indi- 
cations that they are not a direct verbalization of the subject. Any remarks 
or questions by the examiner should be similarly noted, 


‘ating the breaks and hesitations 
lt that recording the time in sec- 


Short Cuts to Securing Stories 


As has been mentioned, the bas 


ic form of recording for which the TAT 
was designed is the personal inter 


view, with the subject speaking and the 
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examiner recording in longhand his responses. There are a number of 
occasions upon which modifications of this procedure are desired. Some 
modifications in procedure seem justified. 

The first of these may be the need to simplify the task of the examiner. 
This can be done by shortening the normal longhand procedure or by use 
of electric recording equipment. There is no objection to either of these 
procedures provided careful attention is paid to the basic interaction of 
subject and examiner. The examiner can use shorthand or speed writing, 
if it really aids him. However, if there is any possibility that this will inter- 
fere with the rapport with the subject, effort should be made to re-establish 
rapport. For example, sometimes children are inclined to want to know just 
what the examiner is writing down. To this end, they may want to see 
what he has written or-ask for it to be read to them. Being able to repro- 
duce what the subject has just said is of importance in this circumstance. 

f the examiner prefers to use shorthand, it is often well to explain to the 
subject that you are doing so if he appears to express any interest in what 
you are writing down. Some subjects, frequently the smarter children, 
will test you out by asking for it to be read back. Usually doing so will 
satisfy them that you are indeed getting just what they said and are not 
making other remarks about them. 

The second way to simplify the examiner's task is to record the responses 
electrically. In this circumstance, two possibilities exist. Either the re- 
cording must be so good and so well concealed that the subject never 
knows it is being done, or the same precautions must be taken as when using 
shorthand, Generally the latter is the more practical procedure. In this 
Case, the subject should see the equipment, be allowed to play with the 
microphone, etc. Frequently, giving the subject the microphone to adjust 
to his own liking allays his apprehension. It often is helpful in getting a 
good recording to adjust the microphone distance to an adequate recording 

Istance, of course. 3 

If either the electric recording or shorthand method is used, the examiner 
should not forget that the simplication of the recording situation may result 
in increased complications later on. One normally works from a typed rec- 
ord. Getting the shorthand or the electric recording into a typed script 
should not be forgotten as an important part of the process. If one is ade- 
quately supplied with secretarial help, this is perhaps not a problem. If 
One is not, then recall the time and effort required to get the recording into 
typed form. For research purposes an electric recording has great advan- 
tages. Tt does require, however, some advance planning with respect to 
typists, ý : 

The second general circumstance for which adaptations of the basic pro- 
cedure may be required is when tests are desired on a large group of sub- 


jects within a fairly limited space of time. This brings to the fore ques- 


tions of group administration and subject-written records. 


Group administration seems entirely feasible if certain precautions are 
taken, Satisfactory tests have been given either with slides projected on a 


Screen or with a number of subjects using one COPY of a picture. 
In any format in which a number of subjects take the test in a group, 


attention should be paid to the number of subjects in the group. In viewing 
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a movie, one of the attributes of the audience in these circumstances would 
appear to be the degree of anonymity given by the darkness and the large 
number of people present. The result of this appears to be the opportunity 
which it gives the person to diminish his own projection, to rely upon the 
film to exercise the imaginative elements. In this circumstance, individ- 
uality is dispersed. In the TAT testing circumstance, we want the indi- 
viduality to be increased and brought to the fore. This would suggest that 
group administration yields most profitable data when the size of the group 
is such that attention may still be focussed upon the individual in that 
group. 

In a group numbering not more than fifteen, this would appear to be 
still the case. One is able in this circumstance to encompass other individ- 
uals and still maintain one’s own feeling of separateness. In groups much 
larger than this, the individual partakes of the qualities of the group and 
individuality is possibly not emphasized, Therefore it is advisable to 
administer the slides to forty-five persons, for example, in three or four 
sessions of ten to fifteen persons each. This is, of course, not as simple as 
using the entire forty-five in one session, but the yield of individualized 
stories is worth the extra time. It is still, of course, considerably quicker 
than forty-five individual administrations. The same applies to administra- 
tions in which a number of subjects look at one card. This means that a 
group of fifteen would be broken down in three or four subgroups. In this 
case, the examiner should leave the card face up on the table and allow 
each person to look at it as much as he chooses. This card is then picked 
up and the next one substituted after the subjects 

In either of these formats, setting a time limit seems feasible. The author 
would suggest a five-minute time limit per picture, in which the subjects are 
advised of the passage of the four-minute period and told that they will have 
one minute more. Of these two general formats, the writer prefers a group 
of ten or fifteen seeing one Projected slide in a room where the light is 


about repeating them if all persons do not seem 
© repeat them twice anyway, in 
somewhat altered form. At the same time, the subjects should be provided 
with a booklet. The first sheet of this booklet should contain the written 
instructions which the examiner will give orally. The subject is then able 


to read them at the same time as they are spoken. The remaining sheets 
of the booklet should Contain one full 8% by 11 sheet for each of the stories 
to be written. Each sheet should be numbered, preferably at the top, with 


mpanied by a short sentence saying 
to the first picture here.” The sub- 
sequent sheets could bear similar notations. The last sheet may be divided 
into two halves. The top half would be marked with a notation requesting 
a selection (by number) of the two best-liked pictures and a request for 
the subject to write his reasons for these selections, The bottom half may 
be similarly marked with a request for the two least-liked pictures. 
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A further modification is to provide the subject with a special booklet 
in which both the pictures and a space for writing the story are provided. 
In this booklet, it is often useful to reproduce the picture on the left-hand 
side of a double page. The right-hand side is then a blank page headed 
by a notation such as, “Write your story to this picture here.” Depending 
somewhat upon the research focus of a study in which such a booklet is 
used, there should be some introductory pages to such a booklet asking 
for personal data relevant to the problem at hand. In such a format, 
profitable use has been made of a personal history and short autobiographical 
form, a sentence completion test, and a request for the subject to “Draw a 
Person.” 

Data from these modifications of the basic testing procedure appear to 
be quite useful. While it is apparent that such modifications work best with 
subjects of average and above intelligence who are of high school or ad- 
vanced educational experience, they have considerable use in groups. One 
loses, of course, the advantage of some of the hesitations, pauses, rejected 
Stories, alternative stories, etc.; nonetheless the resulting stories appear to 
be sp eeataly imaginative, individually varied, and interpretively mean- 
Ingtul. 


APPENDIX B 


A bibliography of the 


thematic apperception technique 
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